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Oo lift the singer’s spirit on the outspread wings of its own 
glories, to carry it into unexplored beauties of the spiritland 
—such is the province of the Steinway. 


To support the singer’s voice with reassuring strength and 
unfaltering truth, to inspire it to new efforts, to ecstatic heights 
and stirring depths before undreamed of —this is the Steinway’s 
mission. In the fulfillment of which it has never failed a 
singer since the days when its concert life began. 


Every great musical artist that has ever enchanted an audience 
has paid tribute to the Steinway, through its continued use and 
by open commendation. The Steinway’s unassailable position 
throughout the world gives it claim to your consideration before 
you choose an instrument for your home. Its cost is but little 
higher than ordinary pianos and terms are made convenient. 


Write for illustrated literature about the 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Illustration for “The Mysterious Stranger 


ESELDORF WAS A PARADISE FOR US BOYS 
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T was in 1590—winter. 
Austria was far away 
from the world, and 
asleep; it was still the 
MiddleAgesin Austria, 
and promised toremain 
so forever. Some even 
set it away back 
centuries upon centuries and said that 
by the mental and spiritual clock it was 
still the Age of Belief in Austria. But 
they meant it as a compliment, not a 
slur, and it was so taken, and we were 
all proud of it. I remember it well, 
although I was only a boy; and I re- 
member, too, the pleasure it gave me. 

Yes, Austria was far from the world, 
and asleep, and our village was in the 
middle of that sleep, being in the middle 
of Austria. It drowsed in peace in the 
deep privacy of a hilly and woodsy 
solitude where news from the world 
hardly ever came to disturb its dreams, 
and was infinitely content. At its front 
flowed the tranquil river, its surface 
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painted with cloud-forms and the reflec- 
tions of drifting arks and stone-boats; 
behind it rose the woody steeps to the 
base of the lofty precipice; from the 
top of the precipice frowned a vast cas- 
tle, its long stretch of towers and bas- 
tions mailed in vines; beyond the river, 
a league to the left, was a tumbled ex- 
panse of forest-clothed hills cloven by 
winding gorges where the sun never 
penetrated; and to the right a precipice 
overlooked the river, and between it and 
the hills just spoken of lay a far-reaching 
plain dotted with little homesteads 
nested among orchards and shade trees. 

The whole region for leagues around 
was the hereditary property of 2 prince, 
whose servaats kept the castle always 
in perfect condition for occupancy, but 
neither he nor his family came there 
oftener than once in five years. When 
they came it was as if the lord of the 
world had arrived, and had brought all 
the glories of its kingdoms along; and 
when they went they left a calm behind 
All Rights Reserved. 
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which was like the deep sleep which 
follows an orgy. 

Eseldorf was a paradise for us boys. 
We were not overmuch pestered with 
schooling. Mainly we were trained to be 
good Christians; to revere the Virgin, 
the Church, and the saints above every- 
thing. Beyond these matters we were 
not required to know much; and, in 
fact, not allowed to. Knowledge was 
not good for the common people, and 
could make them discontented with the 
lot which God had appointed for them, 
and God would not endure discontent- 
ment with His plans. We had two priests. 
One of them, Father Adolf, was a very 
zealous and strenuous priest, much con- 
sidered. 

There may have been better priests, 
in some ways, than Father Adolf, but 
there was never one in our commune who 
was held in more solemn and awful re- 
spect. Thistwas because he had absolutely 
no fear of the Devil. He was the only 
Christian I have ever known of whom that 
could be truly said. People stood in deep 
dread of him on that account; for they 
thought that there must be something 
supernatural about him, else he could not 
be so bold and so confident. All men 
speak in bitter disapproval of the Devil, 
but they do it reverently, not flippantly; 
but Father Adolf’s way was very dif- 
ferent; he called him by every name he 
could lay his tongue to, and it made 
every one shudder that heard him; and 
often he would even speak of him scorn- 
fully and scoffingly; then the people 
crossed themselves and went quickly 
out of his presence, fearing that some- 
thing fearful might happen. 

Father Adolf had actually met Satan 
face to face more than once, and defied 
him. This was known to be so. Father 
Adolf said it himself. He never made 
any secret of it, but spoke it right out. 
And that he was speaking true there was 
proof in at least one instance, for on 
that occasion he quarreled with the 
enemy, and intrepidly threw his bottle 
at him; and there, upon the wall of his 
study, was the ruddy splotch where it 
struck and broke. 

But it was Father Peter, the other 
priest, that we all loved best and were 
sorriest for. Some people charged him 
with talking around in conversation that 
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God was all goodness and would find : 
way to save all his poor human children 
It was a horrible thing to say, but ther: 
was never any absolute proof that 
Father Peter said it; and it was out of 
character for him to say it, too, for h« 
was always good and gentle and truthful 
He wasn’t charged with saying it in th 
pulpit, where all the congregation could 
hear and testify, but only outside, in 
talk; and it is easy for enemies to manu 
facture that. Father Peter had an enemy, 
and a very powerful one, the astrologer, 
who lived in a tumbled old tower up the 
valley, and put in his nights studying th 
stars. Every one knew he could foretell 
wars and famines, though that was not 
so hard, for there was always a war and 
generally a famine somewhere. But he 
could also read any man’s life through 
the stars in a big book he had and find 
lost property, and every one in the villag« 
except Father Peter stood in awe of him 
Even Father Adolf, who had defied the 


Devil, had a wholesome respect for th 
astrologer when he came through our 
village wearing his tall, pointed hat and 
his long, flowing robe with stars on it, 


carrying his big book, and a staff which 

was known to have magic power. The 
bishop himself sometimes listened to the 
astrologer, it was said, for besides study- 
ing the stars and prophesying, the 
astrologer made a great show of piety, 
which would impress the bishop, of 
course. 

But Father Peter took no stock in th« 
astrologer. He denounced him openly 
as a charlatan—a fraud with no valuable 
knowledge of any kind, or powers be- 
yond those of an ordinary and rather 
inferior human being, which naturally) 
made the astrologer hate Father Peter 
and wish to ruin him. It was the 
astrologer, as we all believed, who orig- 
inated the story about Father Peter's 
shocking remark and carried it to the 
bishop. It was said that Father Peter 
had made the remark to his niece, Mar- 
get, though Marget denied it and im- 
plored the bishop to believe her and 
spare her old uncie from poverty and 
disgrace. But the bishop wouldn’t 
listen. He suspended Father Peter in- 
definitely, though he wouldn’t go so fat 
as to excommunicate him on the evi- 
dence of only one witness; and now 
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Father Peter had been out a couple of 
years, and our othe r priest, Father 

Adolf, had his flock.” 

Those had been hard years for the 
old priest and Marget. They had been 
favorites, but of course that changed 
when they came under the shadow of 
the bishop’s frown. Many of their 
friends fell away entirely, and the rest 
became cool and distant. Marget was 
a lovely girl of eighteen when the trouble 
came, and she had the best head in the 
village, and the most in it. She taught 
the harp, and earned all her clothes and 
pocket money by her own industry. 
But her scholars fell off one by one, 
now; she was forgotten when there were 
dances and parties among the youth of 
the village; the young fellows stopped 
coming to the house, all except Wilhelm 
Meidling — and he could have been 
spared; she and her uncle were sad and 
forlorn in their neglect and disgrace, and 
the sunshine was gone out of their lives. 
Matters went worse and worse, all 
through the two years. Clothes were 
wearing out, bread was harder and hard- 
er to get. And now, at last, the very end 
was come. Solomon Isaacs had lent all 
the money he was willing to put on the 
house, and gave notice that to-morrow 
he would foreclose. 


Three of us boys were always to- 
gether, and had been so from the cradle, 
being fond of one another from the begin- 
ning, and this affection deepened as the 
years went on—Nikolaus Bauman, son of 
the principal judge of the local court; 
Seppi Wohlmeyer, son of the keeper 
of the principal inn, the “Golden Stag,” 
which had a nice garden, with shade 
trees, reaching down to the riverside, 
and pleasure boats for hire; and I was 
the third—Theodor Fischer, son of the 
church organist, who was also leader of 
the village musicians, teacher of the 
violin, composer, tax-collector of the 
commune, sexton, and in other ways a 
useful citizen and respected by all. We 
knew the hills and the woods as well as 
the birds knew them; for we were al- 
ways roaming them when we had leisure 
—at least when we were not swimming 
or boating or fishing, or playing on the 
ice or sliding down hill. 

And we had the run of the castle park, 
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and very few had that. It was because 
we were pets of the oldest serving-man 
in the castle—Felix Brandt; and often 
we went there, nights, to hear him talk 
about old times and strange things, and 
to smoke with him (he taught us that) 
and to drink coffee; for he had served in 
the wars, and was at the siege of Vienna; 
and there, when the Turks were defeated 
and driven away, among the captured 
things were bags of coffee, and the Turk- 
ish prisoners explained the character of 
it and how to make a pleasant drink out 
of it, and now he always kept coffee by 
him, to drink himself and also to aston- 
ish the ignorant with. When it stormed 
he kept us all night; and while it thun- 
dered and lightened outside he told us 
about ghosts and horrors of every kind, 
and of battles and murders and mutila- 
tions, and such things, and made it 
pleasant and COZY inside; and he told 
these things from his own experience 
largely. He had seen many ghosts in 
his time, and witches and enchanters, 
and once he was lost in a fierce storm at 
midnight in the mountains, and by the 
glare of the lightning had seen the Wild 
Huntsman rage on the blast with his 
specter dogs chasing after him through 
the driving cloud-rack. Also he had 
seen an incubus once, and several times 
he had seen the great bat that sucks the 
blood from the necks of people while 
they are asleep, fanning them softly with 
its wings and so keeping them drowsy 
till they die. 

He encouraged us not to fear super- 
natural things, such as ghosts, and said 
they did no harm, but only wandered 
about because they were lonely and 
distressed and wanted kindly notice 
and compassion; and in time we learned 
not to be afraid, and even went down 
with him in the night to the haunted 
chamber in the dungeons of the castle. 
The ghost appeared only once, and 
it went by very dim to the sight 
and floated noiseless through the air, 
and then disappeared; and we scarcely 
trembled, he had taught us so well. He 
said it came up sometimes in the night 
and woke him up by passing its clammy 
hand over his face, but it did him no 
hurt; it only wanted sympathy and 
notice. But the strangest thing was 
that he had seen angels—actual angels 
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out of heaven—and had talked with 
them. They had no wings, and wore 
clothes, and talked and looked and 
acted just like any natural person, and 
you would never know them for angels 
except for the wonderful things they did 
which a mortal could not do, and the 
way they suddenly disappeared while 
you were talking with them, which was 
also a thing which no mortal could do. 
And he said they were pleasant and 
cheerful, not gloomy and melancholy, 
like ghosts. 

It was after that kind of a talk one 
May night that we got up next morning 
and had a good breakfast with him and 
then went down and crossed the bridge 
and went away up into the hills on the 
left to a woody hill-top which was a 
favorite place of ours, and there we 
stretched out on the grass in the shade 
to rest and smoke and talk over these 
strange things, for they were in our 
minds yet, and impressing us. But we 
couldn’t smoke, because we had been 
heedless and left our flint and steel be- 
hind. 

Soon there came a youth strolling 
toward us through the trees, and he sat 
down and began to talk in a friendly 
way, just as if he knew us. But we did 
not answer him, for he was a stranger 
and we were not used to strangers and 
were shy of them. He had new and 
good clothes on, and was handsome and 
had a winning face and a pleasant voice, 
and was easy and graceful and unem- 
barrassed, not slouchy and awkward 
and diffident like other boys. We 
wanted to be friendly with him, but 
didn’t know how to begin. Then I 
thought of the pipe, and wondered if it 
would be taken as kindly meant if | 
offered it to him. But I remembered 
that we had no fire, so I was sorry and 
disappointed. But he looked up bright 
and pleased, and said: 

“Fire? Oh, that is easy; I will fur- 
nish it.” 

I was so astonished I| couldn’t speak; 
for I had not said anything. He took 
the pipe and blew his breath on it, and 
the tobacco glowed red, and spirals of 
blue smoke rose up. We jumped up 
and were going to run, for that was 
natural; and we did run a few steps, 
although he was yearningly pleading 
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for us to stay, and giving us his word 

that he would not do us any harm, but 
only wanted to bé friends with us and 
have company. So we stopped and 
stood, and wanted to go back, being 
full of curiosity and wonder, but afraid 
to venture. e went on coaxing, in 
his soft, persuasive way; and when we 
saw that the pipe did not blow up and 
nothing happened, our confidence re- 
turned by little and little, and presently 
our curiosity got to be stronger than our 
fear, and we ventured back—but slowly, 
and ready to fly at any alarm. 

He was bent on putting us at ease, 
and he had the right art; one could not 
remain doubtful and timorous where a 
person was so earnest and simple and 
gentle, and talked so alluringly as he 
did; no, he won us over, and it was not 
long before we were content and com- 
fortable and chatty, and glad we had 
found this new friend. When the feel- 
ing of constraint was all gone we asked 
him how he had learned to do that 
strange thing, and he said he hadn’t 
learned it at all; it came natural to 
him—like other things—other curious 
things. 

“What ones?” 

“Oh, a number; 
many.” 

“Will you let us see you do them?” 

“Do—please!” the others said. 

“You won’t run away again?” 

““No—indeed we won't. Please do. 
Won’t you?” 

“Yes, with pleasure; but you mustn’t 
forget your promise, you know.” 

We said we wouldn’t, and he went to 
a puddle and came back with water in 
a cup which he had made out of a leaf, 
and blew upon it and threw it out, and 
it was a lump of ice the shape of the 
cup. We were astonished and charmed, 
but not afraid any more; we were very 
glad to be there, and asked him to go 
on and do some more things. And he 
did. He said he would give us any kind 
of fruit we liked, whether it was in 
season or not. We all spoke at once: 

“Orange!” 

“ce Apple “ 

“Grapes!” 

“They are in your pockets,” he said, 
and it was true. And they were of the 


I don’t know how 


best, too, and we ate them and wished 
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ve had more, though none of us said 

“You will find them where these 

ame from,” he said, “and everything 

else your appetites call for; and you 
need not name the thing you wish; as 
long as I am with you, you have only 
to wish and find.” 

And he said true. There was never 
anything so wonderful and so interest- 
ing. Bread, cakes, sweets, nuts—what- 
ever one wanted, it was there. He ate 
nothing himself, but sat and chatted, 
and did one curious thing after another 
to amuse us. He made a tiny toy 
squirrel out of clay, and it ran up a tree 
and sat on a limb overhead and barked 
down at us. Then he made a dog that 
was not much larger than a mouse, and 
it treed the squirrel and danced about 
the tree, excited and barking, and was 
as alive as any dog could be. It fright- 
ened the squirrel from tree to tree and 
followed it up until both were out of 
sight in the forest. He made birds out 
of clay and set them free, and they flew 
away, singing. 

At last I made bold to ask him to tell 
us who he was. 

“An angel,” he said, quite simply, 
and set another bird free and clapped 
his hands and made it fly away. 

A kind of awe fell upon us when we 
heard him say that, and we were afraid 
again; but he said we need not be trou- 
bled, there was no occasion for us to be 
afraid of an angel, and he liked us any- 
way. He went on chatting as simply 
and unaffectedly as ever; and while he 
talked he made a crowd of little men 
and: women the size of your finger, and 
they went diligently to work and 
cleared and leveled off a space a couple 
of yards square in the grass and began 
to build a cunning little castle in it, the 
women mixing the mortar and carrying 
it up the scaffoldings in pails on their 
heads, just as our work-women have 
always done, and the men laying the 
courses of masonry—five hundred of 
those toy people swarming briskly about 
and working diligently and wiping the 
sweat off their faces as natural as life. 
In the absorbing interest of watching 
those five hundred little people make the 
castle grow step by step and course by 
course, and take shape and symmetry, 


that feeling and awe soon passed away 
and we were quite comfortable and at 
home again. We asked if we might 
make some people, and he said yes, and 
told Seppi to make some cannon for 
the walls, and told Nikolaus to make 
some halberdiers, with breastplates and 
greaves and helmets, and I was to make 
some cavalry, with horses, and in allot- 
ing these tasks he called us by our 
names, but did not say how he knew 
them. Then Seppi asked him what his 
own name was, and he said, tranquilly, 
“Satan,” and held out a chip and 
caught a little woman on it who was 
falling from the scaffolding and put her 
back where she belonged, and said, ‘‘ She 
is an idiot to step backward like that 
and not notice what she is about.” 

It caught us suddenly, that name did, 
and our work dropped out of our hands 
and broke to pieces—a cannon, a hal- 
berdier, and a horse. Satan laughed, 
and asked what was the matter. I said, 
“Nothing, only it seemed a strange 
name for an angel.” He asked why. 

“Because it’s — it’s — well, it’s his 
name, you know.” 

“Yes—he is my uncle.” 

He said it placidly, but it took our 
breath for a moment and made our 
hearts beat hard. He did not seem to 
notice that, but partly mended our hal- 
berdiers and things with a touch, handed 
them to us finished, and said, “Don’t 
you remember?—he was an angel him- 
self, once.” 

“Yes—it’s true,” said Seppi; “I didn’t 
think of that.” 

“Before the Fall he was blameless.” 

“Yes,” ” said Nikolaus, “he was with- 
out sin.’ 

“Tt is a good family — ours,” said 
Satan; “there is not a better. He is the 
only member of it that has ever sinned.” 

I should not be able to make any one 
understand how exciting it all was. You 
know that kind of quiver that trembles 
around through you when you are seeing 
something so strange and enchanting 
and wonderful that it is just a fearful 
joy to be alive and look at it; and you 
know how you gaze, and your lips turn 
dry and your breath comes short, but 
you wouldn’t be anywhere but there, 
not for the world. I was bursting to ask 
one question—lI had it on my tongue’s 
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end and could hardly hold it back 
I was ashamed to ask it; 
rudeness. 


but 
it might be a 
Satan set an ox down that he 
had been making, and smiled up at me 
and said: 

“It wouldn’t be a rudeness, 
should forgive it if it was. Have I seen 
him? Millions of times. From the time 
that I was a little child a thousand years 
old I was his second favorite among the 
nursery angels of our blood and lineage 

to use a human phrase—yes, from 
that time till the Fall, eight thousand 
years, measured as you count time.” 

* Eight—thousand!”’ 

“Yes.” He turned to Seppi, and went 
on as if answeritig something that was 
in Seppi’s mind: “Why, naturally I 
look like a boy, for that is what I am. 
With us what you call time is:a spacious 
thing; it takes a long stretch of it to 
grow an angel to full age.” There was 
a question in my mind, and he turned 
to me and answered it, “I am sixteen 
thousand years old—counting as you 
count.” Then he turned to Nikolaus 
and said: ‘‘No, the Fall did not affect 


and | 


me nor the rest of the relationship. It 


was only he that I was named for who 
ate of the fruit of the tree and then be- 
guiled the man and the woman with it. 
We others are still ignorant of sin; we 
are not able to commit it; we are with- 
out blemish, and shall abide in that 
estate always. We—” Two of the 
little workmen were quarreling, and in 
buzzing little bumblebee voices they 
were cursing and swearing at each other; 
now came blows and blood; then they 
locked themselves together in a life-and- 
death struggle. Satan reached out his 
hand and crushed the life out of them 
with his fingers, threw them away, wiped 
the red from his fingers on his handker- 
chief, and went on talking where he had 
left off: “We cannot do wrong; neither 
have we any disposition to do it, for we 
do not know what it is.” 

It seemed a strange speech, in the cir- 
cumstances, but we barely noticed that, 
we were so shocked and grieved at the 
wanton murder he had committed—for 
murder it was, that was its true name, 
and it was without palliation or excuse, 
for the men had not wronged him in 
any way. It made us miserable, for we 
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loved him, and had thought him so 
noble and so beautiful and gracious, and 
had honestly believed he was an ange': 
and to have him do this cruel thing—ah, 
it lowered him so, and we had had such 
pride in him. He went right on talking, 
just as if nothing had happened, telling 
about his travels, and the interesting 
things he had seen in the big worlds of 
our solar system and of other solar sys- 
tems far away in the remotenesses of 
space, and about the customs of the im- 
mortals that inhabit them, somehow 
fascinating us, enchanting us, charming 
us in spite of the pitiful scene that was 
now under our eyes, for the wives of the 
little dead men had found the crushed 
and shapeless bodies and were crying 
over them, and sobbing and lamenting; 
and a priest was kneeling there with his 
hands crossed upon his breast, praying; 
and crowds and crowds of pitying friends 
were massed about them, reverently 
uncovered, with their bare heads bowed, 
and many with the tears running down 
—a scene which Satan paid no attention 
to until the small noise of the weeping 
and praying began to annoy him, then 
he reached out and took the heavy board 
seat out of our swing and brought it 
down and mashed all those people into 
the earth just as if they had been flies, 
and went on talking just the same. 

An angel, and kill a priest! An angel 
who did not know how to do wrong, and 
yet destroys in cold blood hundreds of 
helpless poor men and women, who had 
never done him any harm! It made us 
sick to see that awful deed, and to think 
that none of those poor creatures was pre- 
pared except the priest, for none of them 
had ever heard a mass or seen a church. 
And we were witnesses; we had seen these 
murders done and it was our duty to 
tell, and let the law take its course. 

But he went on talking right along, and 
worked his enchantments upon us again 
with that fatal music of his voice. He 
made us forget everything; we could 
only listen to him, and love him, and be 
his slaves, to do with us as he would. 
He made us drunk with the joy of being 
with him, and of looking into the heaven 
of his eyes, and of feeling the ecstasy 
that thrilled along our veins from the 
touch of his hand. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]| 
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Through the Juras by Motor 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Sayang|E had chosen Vevey on 
Lake Geneva as our 
winter quarters, and it 
would be hard, | think, 
to make a better selec- 
tion for any season. | 

have never known any 
one to be really tired of Vevey. 

Yet, with the breaking out of the 
primroses and the hint of a pale green 
beading along certain branches in the 
hotel garden the desire to be going and 
seeing and doing, to hear the long 
drowse of the motor and look out over 
the revolving distances, to drop down 
magically, as it were, into this environ- 
ment and that, began to trickle and 
prickle a little in the blood, to light pale 
memories and color new plans. 

We could not go for a good while yet. 
For spring is really spring in Switzerland 

‘not advance instalments of summer— 
sunlight that is not hot, showers that 
are not cold; the snow on the mountain- 
sides advancing and retreating, some- 
times in the night getting as low down 
as Chardonne, which was less than half 
an hour’s walk above our hotel. 

There was something curiously unreal 
about this Swiss springtime. We saw 
the trees break out into leaf, the fields 
grow vividly green and fresh and then 
become gay with flowers, without at all 
feeling the reason for such a mood. In 
America such a change is wrought by 

too, perhaps, but 
certainly hot ones. We have sweltered 
in April, though we have sometimes 
snowballed in May. The Swiss spring 
is different. Three months of gradual, 
almost unnoticeable, mellowing kept us 
from getting excited and gave us plenty 
of time to plan. 

We sent for a road map of France 
divided into four sections, showing also 
western Germany and Switzerland. We 
spread it out on the table and traced a 
variety of routes, any of them fasci- 
nating enough, for if there is any un- 








interesting country in Europe, I have 
never found it. 

We discussed matters of real impor- 
tance—that is to say, expenses. We 
said we would give ourselves an object- 
lesson this time in what could really be 
done in motor economies. Coming up 
from Marseilles in September, we had 
now and again lunched by the roadside 
with pleasing results. This time we 
would always do it. Before, we had 
stopped a few times at small inns in 
villages instead of seeking out hotels in 
the larger towns. ‘Those few experi- 
ments had been altogether satisfactory, 
both as to price and entertainment. 
Perhaps this had been merely our good 
fortune, but we were willing to take 
further chances. From fifty francs a 
day required for our party of four—the 
said party being the owners of the car 
and two sub-owners, Narcissa aged six- 
teen and “‘the Joy” aged eleven—we 
might subtract a franc or two and still 
be nourished, body and soul. Thus we 
planned. When it was pleasant we en- 
joyed shopping for our roadside outfit: 
a basket, square, and of no great size; 
some agate cups and saucers; some 
knives and forks; also an alcohol-stove 
the kind that compacts itself into very 
small compass, aluminum, and_ very 
light—I hope they have them elsewhere 
than in Switzerland, for their usefulness 
is above price. 

It was the first week in May that we 
started. The car had been thoroughly 
overhauled, and I had spent a week 
personally on it, scraping and polishing, 
so that we might make a fine appearance 
as we stood in front of the hotel in the 
bright morning sunlight where our fel- 
low-guests would gather to see us glide 
away. 

I have had many such showy dreams 
as that, and they turn out all pretty 
much alike. We did not start in the 
bright morning. It was raining and it 
continued to rain until eleven o'clock. 
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By that time our fellow-guests were not 
on hand. They had got tired and gone 
to secluded corners or to their rooms 
or were drabbling into the village. When 
the sun finally came out only a strag- 
gler or two appeared. It was too bad. 

We glided away, but not very far. I 
remembered, as we were passing through 
the town, that it might be well to take 
some funds along, so we drove around to 
the bank to see what we could raise in 
that line. We couldn’t raise anything— 
not a centime. It was just past twelve 


o'clock, and according to Swiss custom 
Not 
the place was locked, 
Only dynamite would 


the bank was closed for two hours. 
a soul was there 
curtained, barred. 
have opened it. 

We consulted. We had some supplies 
in our basket, to eat by the roadside as 
soon as we were well into the country. 
Very good; we would drive to some quiet 
back street in the suburbs and enjoy 
them. We had two hours to wait—we 
need feel no sense of hurry. So we drove 
down into Vevey la Tour, and behind an 
old arch, where friends would not be 
likely to notice us, we sat in the car and 
ate our first luncheon, with a smocked 
boy for audience—a boy with a basket 
on his arm, probably delaying the ma- 
chinery of his own household to study 
the working economies of ours. After- 
ward we drove back to the bank, got our 
finances arranged, slipped down a side- 
street to the lake-front, and fled away 
toward Montreux without looking be- 
hind us. It was not at all the departure 
we had planned. 

It rained again at Montreux, but 
the sun was shining at Chillon, and the 
lake was blue. Through openings in the 
trees we could see the picture towns of 
Territet, Montreux, Clarens, and Ve- 
vey skirting the shore—the white steam- 
ers plying up and down, the high- 
perched hotels, half lost in cloudland, 
and we thought that our travels could 
hardly provide a more charming vision 
than that. Then we were in Villeneuve, 
then in the open, flat fields of the Rhone 
Valley, where the roads -are poor for 
Europe, on through a jolty village to a 
bridge across the Rhone, and so along 
the south shore by Bouveret, to St. 
Gingolph, where we exhibited our papers 
at the Swiss dowane, crossed a little 
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brook, and were again in France! W 
were making the circuit of the lake, yo. 
see. All winter we had looked acros 
to that shore, with its villages and snow 
mantled hills. .We would now see it 
at close range. 

We realized one thing almost imm« 
diately. Swiss roads are not bad roads, 
by any means, but French roads ar 
better. 

| have made up my mind that ther 
is nothing more perfect in this world 
than a French road. I am likely to 
dwell upon this subject unduly, for it 
always excites me. Those roads are a 
perfect network in France, and I can 
never cease marveling at the money and 
labor they must have cost. They are so 
hard and smooth, so carefully graded 
and curved, so beautifully shaded, 
scrupulously repaired—it would seem 
that half the wealth and effort of Franc: 
must be expended on her highways. Th« 
road from St. Gingolph was wider than 
the one we had left behind. It was also 
a better road, and in better repair. It 
was a floor. Here and there we came 
to groups of men working at it, though 
it needed nothing that we could see. 
It skirted the mountains and lake-front. 
We could look across to our own side 
now—to Vevey and those other towns, 
and the cloud-climbing hotels, all bright 
in the sunshine. 

We passed a nameless village or two, 
and were at Evian, a watering-place 
which has grown in fame and wealth 
these later years—a resort of fine resi- 
dences and handsome hotels—not our 
kind of hotels, but good enough for per- 
sons whose tastes have not been refined 
down to our budget and daily pro- 
gramme of economies. 

It was at Thonon — quaint old Tho- 
non, once a residence of the counts and 
dukes of Savoy—that we found a hos- 
telry of our kind. It had begun raining 
again, and, besides, it was well toward 
evening. We pulled up in front of one 
of the least extravagant of the Red 
Book hotels, and I went in. The 
“bureau,” as the French call the office, 
was not very inviting. It was rather 
dingy and somber, and nobody was 
there. I found a bell and rang it, and a 
woman appeared—not avery attractive 
woman, but a kindly person who could 
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my “Vous des cham- 
bres?” and that went a good ways. She 
had ‘“‘des chambres,” and certainly no 
fault could be found with those. They 
were of immense size, the beds were 
soft, smooth, and spotlessly clean. Yes, 
there was a garage, free. 

I went back with my report. The din- 
ner might be bad, we said, but it would 
only be for once—besides, it was raining 
harder. So we went in, and when the 
shower passed we took a walk along the 
lake-front, where there is an old chateau, 
once the home of royalty, now the store- 
house of plaster or something, and we 
stopped to look at a public laundry— 
square stone pool under a shed, where 
the women get down on their knees and 
place the garments on a board and scrub 
them with a brush, while the cold water 
from the mountains runs in and out and 
is never warmed at all. 

Half-way up the hil! we found about 
the smallest church in the world, built 
at a corner of one of the old domains. A 
woman eame with a key and let us into 


avez 


understand 


CHATEAU 


OF CHILLON 


it, and we sat in the little chairs and 
inspected the tiny altar and all the 
sacred things. Across from the church 
stood a ruined tower, matted with vines, 
the remains of a tenth-century chateau— 
already old when the one down on the 
lake-front was new. We speak lightly 
of a few centuries more or less, but after 
all there was a goodly period between 
the tenth and the fourteenth, a period 
long enough to cover American history 
from Montezuma to the present day. 
These old towers, once filled with life 
and voices, are fascinating things. We 
stood looking at this one while the dusk 
gathered. Then it began sprinkling 
again, and it was dinner-time. 

So we returned to the hotel, and I may 
as well say at once that I do not believe 
there are any bad dinners in France. I 
have forgotten what we had, but | sup- 
pose it was fish and omelet and meat 
and chicken and salad and dessert, 
and | know it was all hot and delicious 
and served daintily in courses, and we 
went to those soft beds, happy and 
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rain pattering outside, and felt not a 
ire in the world. 

It was still drizzling next morning, so 
ve were in no hurry to leave. We 
lodded about the gray streets, picking 
» some things for the lunch-basket, and 
\arcissa and the Joy got a chance to try 
their nice new French on real French 
people, and were gratified to find that 

it worked just the same as it did on 
Swiss people. Then it cleared, and | 
backed the car out of the big stable 
where it had spent the night, and we 
packed on our bags and paid our bill 
twenty-seven francs for all, or about one 
dollar and thirty-five cents each for 
| dinner, lodging, and breakfast—tips, one 
franc each to waitress, chambermaid, 
and garage-man. if they were dissatis- 
hed they did not look it, and presently 
we were once more on the road, all! the 
cylinders working and bankruptcy not 
| yet in sight. It was glorious and fresh 
: 




















along the lake-front—also appetizing. 
We stopped by and by for a little mid- 
morning luncheon, and a passing motor- 





thed, and fell asleep to the sound of 
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ist, who probably could not believe we 
would stop merely to eat at that hour, 
drew up to ask if anything was wrong 
with our car and if he could help. They 
are kindly people, these French and 
Swiss. Stop your car by the roadside 
and begin to hammer something, or to 
take off a tire, and you will have offers 
of assistance from four out of every 
five cars that pass. 

There is another little patch of Swit- 
zerland again at the end of the lake, 
and presently you run into Geneva and 
trouble. Geneva is certainly a curious 
place. The map of it looks as easy as 
nothing, and you go gliding into it full 
of conhdence, and presently find your- 
self in a perfect maze of streets that have 
no names on the map at all, while all 
the streets that are on the map certainly 
have changed their names, for you can- 
not find them where they should be and 
no one has ever heard of them. Besides, 
the wind is generally blowing—the bise 
—and it does not help to simplify mat- 
ters. Narcissa inquired and I inquired, 
and then the Joy, who privately, I think, 
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speaks the best French of any of us, also 
inquired, but the combined result was 
just a big coal-yard which a perfectly 
good-looking street led us straight into, 
making it necessary to back out and 
apologize and feel ashamed. Then we 
heard somebody calling us, and, looking 
around, saw the man in gray who had 
last directed us, and who also felt 
ashamed, it seemed, of us, or himself, or 
something—and had run after us to get 
us out of the mess. So he directed us 
again and we started, but the labyrinth 
closed in once more—the dust and nar- 
row streets and blind alleys, and once 
again the voice came crying to us and 
there was the man in gray—he must 
have run half a mile this time—waving 


and calling and pointing the path out of 


the maze. It seemed that they were fix- 
ing all the good streets, and that we must 
get through by circuitous bad ones to the 
side of the city toward France. I asked 
him why they didn’t leave the good 
streets alone and fix the bad ones, but 
he only smiled and explained some more, 
and once more we went astray, and 
once more his voice came calling down 


the wind, and he came up breathlessly, 
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and this time followed with us, refusing 
even a place on the running-board, un 
he got us out of the city proper and w 
headed for France. We had grown for 
of that man, and grieved to see him ¢ 
We had known him hardly ten minut: 
[ think, but friendships are not to 

measured by time. 

On a pretty hill road where a litt 
stream of water trickled we ate our fi 
real luncheon—that is to say, we us: 
our new stove; we cooked eggs and 
made coffee, and when there came 
sprinkle we stood under our umbrellas 
or sat in the car and felt that this w 
really a kind of gipsying, and worth 
while. 

Chere was a waving meadow just 
above the bank, and I went up there t 
look about a little. No house was in 
sight, but this meadow was a part of 
some man’s farm. It was familiar 
every corner to him—he had known it 
alwavs. Perhaps he had played in it as 
a child, his children had played in it 
after him, it was inseparable from the 
life and happiness of a home. Yet to us 
it was merely the held above our lunch- 
eon-place—a locality hardly noticed or 
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AN OLD STREET 


thought of, barely to be remembered 
at all. 

Crossing another lonely but fertile 
land, we entered the hills, skirted 
mountainsides—sometimes in sun, some- 
times in shower—descended a steep 
road, passed under a great arched bat- 
tlement that was part of a frowning 
fortress guarding the frontier of France. 
Not far beyond, at the foot of a long 
decline, lay a beautiful city, just where 
the mountains notched to form a pas- 
sage for the Rhone. It was Bellegarde, 
and as we drove nearer some of the 
illusions of beauty disappeared. French 
cities generally show best from adistance. 
Their streets are not very clean, and 
they are seldom in repair. The French 
have the best roads and the poorest 
streets in the world. 

We drew up in front of the custom- 
house and exhibited our French trip- 
tych. It was all right, and after it was 
indorsed I thought we were through. 


ST. GINGOLPH 


This was not true. A tall, excited indi- 
vidual appeared from somewhere and 
began nervously to inspect our baggage. 
Suddenly he came upon a small, empty 
cigar-box which I had put in, thinking 
it might be useful. Cigars are contra- 
band, and at sight of the empty box that 
wild-eyed attenuation had a fit. He 
turned the box upside down and shook 
it, he turned it sidewise and looked into 
it, shook it again and knocked on it as 
if bound to make the cigars appear. He 
seemed to decide that I had hidden the 
cigars, for he made a raid on things in 
general. He looked into the gasolene- 
tank, he went through the pockets of the 
catch-all, and scattered our guide-books 
and maps; then he had up the cushion 
of the back seat and went into the com- 
partment where this time was our as- 
sortment of hats. You never saw mil- 
linery fly as it did in that man’s hands, 
with the head of the family and Nar- 


cissa and the Joy grabbing at their 
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flowers and feathers and saying things 
in English that would have hurt that 
man if he could have understood them. 
\s for him, he was repeating steadily, 
“Pas ; when all 
the time he was deranging ruthlessly, 
and even permanently. He got through 
at last, smiled, bowed, and retired 
pleased evidently with the thoroughness 
of his investigation. But for some rea- 
son he entirely overlooked our bags, 
strapped on the footboard. We did not 
remind him. 

The Perte of the Rhone is at Belle- 
garde. he perte is a place where in 
dry weather the Rhone disappears en- 
tirely from sight for the space of seventy 
yards, to come boiling up again from 
some unknown mystery. Articles have 
been thrown in on one side—even live 


; > , ” 
déerange pas déerange, 


DESCENDING THE JURAS ABOVE PONT p’AIN 
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animals, it is said—but they have never 
reappeared on the other. What becomes 
of them is a matter of speculation. Pe: 
haps some fearful underground mael- 
strom holds them. There 
perte when we were there 

been too much rain. 


Was no 
there had 
The Rhone went 
tearing through a gorge where we judged 
the perte should be 
watery seasons. 

It was getting toward dusk when we 
came to Nantua—a lost and forgotten 
town among the Jura cliffs. We stopped 
in front of the showier hotel there, 
everything looked so rain-beaten and 
discouraging, but the woman who ran it 
was even showier than her hotel, and in- 
sisted on us taking a parlor suite at some 
fabulous price. So we drove away and 
drew up rather sadly at the other one, 
which on that dull evening 
was far from compelling. 
Yet the rooms they showed 
us were good, and the dinner 

a surprise of fresh trout 
just caught, served sizzling 
hot, fine baked potatoes and 
steak, with good red wine 
aplenty—was such astomake 
us forswear forevermore the 
showy hotels for the humbler 
inns of France. 

But I am moving too fast. 
Before dinner we walked for 
a little in the gray evening 
and came to an old church 
one of the oldest in France, 
it is said, built in the ninth 
century and called St.- 
Michel’s. It is over a thou- 
sand years old, and looks it. 
It has not been much rebuilt, 
[ think, for invasion and rev- 
olution appear seldom to 
have surmounted the natural 
rampartsof Nantua, and only 
the storm-beat and the ero- 
sion of the centuries have 
written the story of decay. 
The hand of restoration has 
troubled it little. We slipped 
in through the gathering 
dusk, and tiptoed about, for 
there were a few lights flick- 
ering before the altar, and 
we saw the outlines of bowed 
heads. Presently a priest was 


located in less 
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houetted against the altar lights as he range on a water grade. We were pres- 











eae, ssed and passed out by a side-door. ently among the hills, the road ahead 
wt F «as one of a long line that stretched of us rising, to the sky. Then it began 
= 7 k through more than half of the to rain again, but the road was a good 
goat hristian era and through most of the one and the car never pulled better 
chee tory of France. When the first priest It was magnificent climbing. On the 
gh ot oneal in front of that altar France was steepest grades and elbow turns we 
Ae vee still under the Carlo- 
n less vingian dynasty 
inder Charles the 
en we Fat, perhaps, and 
rotten William of Normandy 
opped was not to conquer 
there, England until two 
1 and hundred years later. 
ran it [hen nearly four hun- 
nd in- dred years more would 
some creep by—dim, medie- 
Vv and val vears—before Joan 
r one, of Arc should unfurl 
ening her banner of victory 
lling. and ma rty rdom. Y ou 
owed see how far back into 
inner the mists We are step- 
trout ping here. _And all 
rzling those evenings the 
s and altar lights have been 
wine lit and the ministra- 
make tion of priests has not 
e the failed. : ; 
nbler Chere is a fine _pic- 
ture by Eugéne Dela- 
fast. croix in the old church, 
d for and we came back 
ning next morning to look 
ch at it. It is a Saint 
ance. Sebastian, and not the 
inth conventional ridicu- 
St.- lous St. Sebastian of 
hou- some of theold masters 
§ it. a mere human pin- 
uilt, cushion buta beauti- : 
ow. ful yout h, prostrate TP eaiteg wears 
ae and dying, pierced by joes ae ee ee ee 
two arrows, one of 
_— which a pitying female THE CLOISTERS IN THE COURTYARD AT BRO 
a hgure is drawing from 
yf his shoulder. It must 
lag be a priceless picture. How can they dropped back to second, but never to 
‘i afford to keep it there? first speed, and there was no lagging. 
_ Che weather seemed to have cleared, On the high level we stopped to let the 
— and, though the roads were wet, they engine cool and to add water from the 
"ee were neither soft nor slippery—French wayside hollows. W e were in the clouds 
New roads are seldom either—and the fresh soon, and sometimes it was raining, 
ee going along the lake-front was delightful sometimes not. It seemed an_unin- 
ae enough. But we were in the real Juras _ habited land—no houses and few fields 
_ now, and one does not go through that the ground for the most part covered 
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with a short, bushy growth, grass, and 
flowers. A good deal of it was rocky 
and barren. 

On the very highest point of the Jura 
range, when we had stopped to cool the 
motor, a woman came along leading 
three little children. She came up and 
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was Italian, and had been in New Y, 
City. There, it seemed, she had marri 
a Frenchman from the Juras, and in ti: 
his homeland had called him, and | 
had brought her back to the hills. Th: 
he had died, leaving her with six ch 
dren. She had a little hut up the sid 
lane where they were tr 
ing to scratch a livi 
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said a few words in what sounded like an 
attempt at English. We tried our 
French on her, but it did not seem to 
get inside. I said she must speak some 
mountain patois, for we had used those 
same words lower down with good re- 
sults. But then she began her English 
again—it was surely English this time, 
and, listening closely, we got the fringes 
and tag ends of a curious story. She 


ATT i “i 


ant 


CHURCH OF 


from the stony soil. Y; 
she had chickens and cou 
let us have some eggs. S| 
also brought a pail wit! 
water for the radiator. 
little farther along w: 
cooked the eggs and lai 
out all our nice lunc! 
things on natural ston 
tables, and looked fa: 
down the Jura slope o1 
an ancient village and 
old castle, the beginning 
of the world the 
range. It was not raining 
now, and the air was soft 
and pleasant, and the spot 
as clean and sweet as 
could be. Presently the 
water was boiling and thx 
coffee made. And noth 
ing could be fresher than 
those eggs, nothing unless 
it was the butter — un- 
salted butter, which with 
jam and rolls is about the 
best thing in the world to 
finish on. 

We descended the Jura 
grades on theengine-brake 

that is, I let in th 
clutch, cut off the gasolen¢ 
supply, and descended 





across 


on first or second speed, 


according to the grade 
That saves the wheel- 
brakes and does no dam- 
age to the motor. 
suppose every body knows the trick, 
but I did not, for a good while, and ther 
may be others who know as little. It 
was a long way to the lower levels, and 
some of the grades were steep. Then 
they became gradual, and we coasted 
then the way flattened, and we were 
looking across a level valley threaded by 
perfectly ordered roads to a distant 
town whose roofs and spires gleamed in 
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rhe sunlight of the May afternoon. It 
vas Bourg, and one of the spires be- 


nged to the Church of Brou. 


It was only yesterday that we were 
n Bourg, yet beyond the Church of Brou 
and a garage, where we bought benzine, 
| remember nothing of the place. The 
garage was like other garages; but the 
Church of Brou is like no other church in 
the world. 

In the first place, instead of dragging 
through centuries of building and never 
quite reaching completion, it was begun 
and finished in the space of twenty-five 
years—from I511 to 1536—and it was 
sepervised and paid for by a single per- 
son, Margaret of Austria, who built it 
in fulfilment of a vow made by her 
mother-in-law, Margaret of Bourbon. 
The last Margaret died before she could 
undertake her project, and her son, 
Philibert II., Duke of Savoy, called 
“the handsome,” followed before he 
could carry out her wishes. So his 
duchess, the other Margaret, undertook 
the work, and here in this plain, between 
the Juras and the Saone, she wrought 
a marvel in exquisite church building 
which still remains a marvel almost un- 
touched by any blight, after four hun- 
dred turbulent years. Matthew Arnold 
wrote a poem on the Church of Brou, 
which may convey the wonder of its 
beauty. I shall read it some day, and 
if it is as beautiful as the church I shall 
commit it to memory, and on days when 
things seem rather ugly and harsh and 
rasping I will find some quiet corner and 
shut my eyes and say the lines and 
picture a sunlit May afternoon and the 
Church of Brou. Then perhaps I shall 
not remember any more the little mean 
things of the moment, but only the 
architectural shrine which one woman 
reared in honor of another. 

It is not a great cathedral, but it is 
by no means a little church. Its lofty 
nave is bare of furnishings, which per- 
haps lends to its impression of bigness. 
But then you pass through the carved 
doors of a magnificent jube, or screen, 
and the bareness disappears. The oaken 
choir seats are carved with the richness 
of embroidery, and beyond them are the 
tombs—those of the two Margarets and 
of Philibert, husband and son. 
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I suppose there are no more elaborate 
ly wrought tombs in the world than 
these. Perhaps their very richness de- 
tracts from their artistic value, but I 
would rather have them so, for it shows 
somehow the thoroughness and sincerity 
of Margaret’s intent—her determination 
to fulfil to the final letter every imag- 
ined possibility in that other’s vow. 

The mother’s tomb is a sort of bower 
—a marble alcove of great splendor 
within and without. Philibert’s tomb, 
which stands in the center of the church, 
between the other two, is a bier sup- 
ported by female figures and fluted col- 
umns and interwoven decorations, ex- 
quisitely chiseled. Six cherubs and a 
crouching lion guard the royal figure 
above, and the whole, in spite of its 
richness, is of great dignity. The tomb 
of the Duchess Margaret herself is a 
lofty canopy of marble incrustations 
the gorgeousness of which no words can 
tell. It is the superlative of Gothic 
decoration at a period when Gothic ex- 
travagance was supreme. 

Like her husband, Margaret sleeps in 
double efigy, the sovereign in state 
above, the figure of mortality compassed 
by the marble supports below. The 
mortality of the queen is draped, but 
in the case of Philibert the naked figure, 
seen rather dimly through the inter- 
spaces, has a curiously lifelike, even 
startling, effect. 

If the Duchess Margaret made her 
own tomb more elaborate, it is at least 
not more beautiful than the others, 
while an altar to the Virgin is still more 
wonderfully carved. The grouped marble 
figures are in such high relief that angels 
and cherubs float in the air, apparently 
unsupported. 

The unscarred condition and the pu- 
rity of these precious marbles were almost 
as astonishing as their beauty, when one 
considered the centuries of invasion and 
revolution, with the vandalism that re- 
spected nothing sacred, least of all sym- 
bols of royalty. By careful search one 
could discover a broken detail here and 
there, but the general effect was com- 
pleteness, and the marble seen under the 
light of the illumined stained windows 
seemed to present the shapes and shades 
of things that, as they had never been 
new, neither would they ever be old. 
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BY G. B. 
N the strip of No Man’s 


| Land where sea and 

township pledged each 

other in cocoanut- 
yy) husks, empty meat- 
#| tins, seaweed, fruit- 
rinds, and broken coral 
from the Great Barrier Reef, North was 
watching his tar-pot bubble and smoke 
on a driftwood fire that burned white in 
white sunshine. The still heat of a 
cargoes as summer rose at him from 
the sand and weighted the air. The 
soundless sea, where a pearling-lugger 
rode with reefed sails, was like oil. The 
smell of tar mixed warm with the long- 
gathering odors of pearl-shell heaps, 
refuse of every kind, bilge-water, gum- 
trees, and moist, decaying vegetation 
back in the bush; and in the vivid light 
North’s shadow crouched, squat and 





ink-black, at foot of his tall, easy-moving 
body. 


There was a shimmer of heat down the 


foreshore where the Bangalo palms 
sloped seaward; and North looked 
through it with his clear, far-seeing eyes 
grown suddenly restless at sight of the 
long excursion-steamer, gay with awn- 
ings, which lay out from the stub wharf 
beyond the corner of Flannigan’s hotel. 
A moment he looked, with tight lips. It 
spelled all the past to him, that white- 
decked steamer. Then he picked up the 
tar-pot and trod back into the shed 
where the boat which he was caulking 
showed on the slips—dimly, after the 
aching glare without. North’s skin was 
copper-brown, and damp with heat; and 
his dungaree trousers and thin, coarse 
shirt hung on him loosely. But he car- 
ried marks of breeding yet, along with 
those which hard work and hard living 
had scored on him. And he had a 
conscience, for he was paid by the hour, 
and yet the soft patter of his tar-brush 
and the rasping of the land-crabs over 
the pebbles brought two unceasing 
sounds to the ears of the little man in 
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the uniform of the Australian Merchant 
Service who presently came up thi 
beach, nodded the casual greeting of the 
tramps of the world, and sat down on 
the slips to mop his forehead. 

“Didn’t get this heat in all the Solo- 
mons and New Guinea,” he said. “The 
old Mana will be opening up like a clam 
on the beach.” 

“The excursion stunt again?” asked 
North, and his voice held the English 
roundness for all its Australian drawl. 

“Excursion it is. Showing grand folk 
how we poor devils have to sweat for a 
living up and down the Islands. They 
called it picturesque. Picturesque! My 
hat! How’s the kid?” 

“Very well, thanks.” 

“Walk and talk yet, eh?” 

“Hardly. She’s only a year old.” 

“Next year,” said Birkett, ponder- 
ously, “she'll be two. And after that 
she will be three. And before you can 
say knife she’ll be quite a big girl.” 

Humor softened the lines of North’s 
thin face. “So she will, I suppose.” 

“Well, what you going to do abaht it?” 

“Do about what?” 

“When she’s a big girl. 
out like Flannigan’s 
Honey—” 

“T won’t lay it up to you, Birkett.” 

A more sensitive man would have been 
warned by the tone. Birkett rubbed his 
knees with slow, moist palms. “We-ell, 
she might, y’ know. These coast- 
townships are the very devil and all. 
She'll be pretty, too. Now, look here. 
What I came to say is—if you’re still 
wantin’ to get rid o’ her I know some 
one who'll take her off your hands.” 

North had exchanged the tar-brush 
for the putty-knife. He did not cease 
working, but a kind of rigidity came over 
him, and the white line of forehead be- 
tween black hair and bronzed face 
showed a flush. 

“Oh, that’s what you came to say, is 
it?” he said, softly. 
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“You are wantin’ to get rid of her? 
I know you meant to advertise.” 

North had once gone so far as to write 
out an advertisement. He had after- 
ward torn it up—with his teeth, as 
though those iron-hard hands of his 
could not be final enough in their de- 
struction. 

“Who is it?” he said, ignoring the 
question. 

“Fine lady aboard the Mana. Widow 
wantin’ to adopt a kid. When I showed 
her that photo Miss Hayes took o’ your 
nipper she was on to it right away. I 
told her I guessed you’d part for five 
pounds down. But I shouldn’t wonder 
if you might work it for ten, North. 
She has the tin, all right.” 

North stood up suddenly, and Birkett 
might have learned several things if he 
had seen his face and eyes. But he was 
polishing a button with his handkerchief 
and whistling underbreath. 

“What did she say—the widow?” 

“Eh? What’s the matter?” 
kett looked up, startled. 


Bir- 


“Yes, she’s 


coming to see you in the morning. We 
don’t pull out till dusk.” 
feet, and settled his cap. 


He got to his 

“Now, you 
take my tip and close with her, North. 
You won’t get a chance like this again, 
and that kid’s keeping you tied all the 
time. She’s a real lady, I tell you. 
Money’s like dirt to her. You do it, old 
man. So long.” 

North stooped to his work again, but 
now his hands were shaking. Since the 
wild blood in him had called him out to 
hight and curse and love among his rov- 
ing fellows; to know the long surf comb- 
ing across the reefs, and the smell of 
warm, wet islands on the Line, and of 
drink-sodden townships along the burn- 
ing plains, he had trodden far through 
the knowledge which a man may reap. 
The rough give-and-take of life, the 
lawless mghts and fiercer days, the idle- 
ness when the croon of the sea lulls the 
body and fills the soul with its eternal 
unrest, had seared him—given him the 
calloused mind and the Ishmael desires. 
But that girl-child who was his own 
could play on his fibers yet. She could 
yet make real that world which he had 
lost the right-of-way to years ago. 
There had been ladies in that world. 
Clear - eyed, white - souled women to 
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whom a man might fitly render love 
but not the love which these feverish 
years had bought and sold; not th 
women which they had flung along th: 
edges of his life. 

North’s face had darkened, and th 
lines around his mouth were harsher with 
his thoughts when at last he thrust pot 
and brushes into the locker and rubbed 
the tar from his hands with some blu 
gum shavings from the bench. A shad 
ow, lengthened by the low sun, fell 
suddenly across him, and he glanced 
around. ‘Then he turned, looking, half 
sullen, half embarrassed, on the girl who 
stood there, with the blood burning to 
his forehead and the shavings curling 
about his blackened hands like helpless 
baby fingers. 

“T beg your pardon’’—there was just 
that delicate intonation in her voice 
which placed him at an infinite distance; 
“T was told that I should find Mr. North 
here.” 

“My name is North,” he said, staring 
under dark brows. 

“Oh—!” The pause was momentary, 
but it stung North. ‘“‘Then—then it is 
you I have come to see. I am on the 
Mana, and a friend of yours—a Mr. 
Birkett’’—she said the name reluctant- 
ly, as though it was rough in her ears 
“told me about you. He—he said | 
would find you here.” 

“Yes?” said North. 

He knew her sort now, long foreign 
though such as she had been to him. 
Proud, this breed of women; dainty of 
body and soul; cruel even with that 
innate virginity of outlook which revolts 
from the cruder, more primitive pas- 
sions. The lace at her slim throat, the 
white shoe at hem of the fine muslin of 
her gown, the jewel at her small ear, 
where the shining waves of fair hair 
meshed it—all these and much more 
made a barrier about her whereof her 
calm eyes kept the key. She looked at 
him consideringly, with just that gentle 
aloofness which North knew her to have 
given every barefoot sailor and naked 
native whom she had passed in her 
pleasuring. 

“Mr. Birkett showed me a _photo- 
graph of your baby—your little girl,” 
she said then. “He told me that you 
wanted to find a home for her.” 
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North did not know that he was star- 
ing at her until he saw her pale skin 
flush faintly. Then he dropped his eyes 
to her slender, ringed left hand, and his 
words came in a hurry. 

“I see. Yes, Birkett told me. | 
didn’t— But she’s not here, you know.” 

“But I may see her, please?” 

“Birkett said you were coming to- 
morrow “ 

“| have taken a room at the hotel for 
the night,” she answered. ‘| found that 
| did not want to wait until to-morrow.”’ 

Quick dusk of the tropics was in the 
shed now. But she stood in the last red 
light, and he stood looking at her with 
lips set and a sudden wolf-savageness in 
his eyes. Imagined that she could dis- 
pose of his child in a casual hour between 
her day’s amusements and her dinner, 
did she? § 

“T am afraid that you will have to 
wait until to-morrow,” he said. ““My 
humpy is on the other side of the town- 
ship—nearly a mile from here. And | 
do not care to bring her out at night. 
It’s getting dark now.” 

“| did not ask you to bring her out. 
I will go to her. That is, of course, if 
you—you still wish to part with her?” 

There was a note of eagerness in the 
soft voice which pleased North even 
while it roused the fight in him. Un- 
consciously she wore the air of one ac- 
customed to command. That subtle 
command which a woman wields in the 
flicker of an eyelash, the scent of hair 
and garments, the serene knowledge of 
her nght to supremacy. It was long 
since North had been handled by such 
delicate weapons, and their power was 
the greater in consequence. 

“|—can’t say just now what I mean 
to do,” he said, with hesitation. “If 
you'd like to see her to-night, I’m going 
home now. There’s no one but a China- 
man up at the humpy, though.” 

“Thank you,” she said, again with 
the unconscious manner of one who had 
expected obedience. And then she dis- 
missed the subject as they walked up 
the beach together. But already some- 
thing in North’s blood was warning him 
that a battle of their two wills was to 
come before long. 

Clouds of scarlet were banking in the 
west now. The sea had turned to molten 
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copper, and every ragged frond of the 
Bangalo palms, every loop of the man- 
grove roots stood livid and distinct in 
the angry yellow light that swept the 
foreshore. The prickling sense of com- 
ing storm was in the motionless air 
where sea-birds were flying low and the 
tide made little uneasy moans. By the 
split-rail fence confining the larger ele- 
ments of Flannigan’s dust-heap, North 
stoppe -d suddenly. 

4 ou’ "d best wait till to-morrow,” he 
said. “There is every sign of a bad 
storm.” 

“T can be back in half an hour.” She 
glanced at the sky. “We won’t get it 
earlier. I want to know to-night.” 

North went on in silence. ‘These fine 
ladies were unused to being denied their 
slightest whim. This one would know 
denial presently. But already he began 
to wish that he had denied her in the 
shed. The baby was his—his very own 

and he had never known it so poig- 
nantly until the threat of this calm, gra- 
cious woman rose between them. 

Men were quarreling in Flannigan’s 
bar, and the stale smell of beer and 
spirits and heated bodies surged out to 
her as she climbed the slope of the un- 
made street at North’s side. The man 
knew the uncouth core, the squalor and 
the sin, of this far-removed handful of 
struggling humanity, where the dere- 
licts of all the islands wash in and wash 
out, and the graces of life are elbowed 
aside by ignorance, and rain comes sel- 
dom, and the heat is an iron hand. He 
had come to accept this existence as the 
shock-headed children playing in the 
gutter accepted it; as the loafing men 
who smoked and spat on the sidewalks 
accepted it; as the bleached women ar- 
guing shrilly at the corner of Mullins’s 
store, which sold everything from cot- 
tons to hardware, accepted it. Now, 
quite suddenly, he saw with new eyes— 
with the eyes of the woman beside him— 
the woman of the world which once had 
been his own. The littered street seemed 
suddenly shameful as the unpainted 
weather-board houses which even the 
merciful dusk left stark in ugliness; the 
boys, half naked in the heat, who yelled 
slang and curses across the roadway; 
the flaunting, handsome girl who swung 
round a corner cried out familiarly to 
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North, and stopped with a giggle and a 
stare. There was good stuff in all this 
raw, uncomplaining life, and in normal 
hours North knew it. Now his heart 
said to him in words which the woman’s 
lips would surely presently use: “Are 
you condemning your child to this? 
W hat chance has she where Flannigan’ Ss 
Meg and Wild Honey had none? 

At the top of the street, where light 
pushed from a low window across a sec- 
tion smelling of young blue-gums and 
nutmeg-trees, North turned sharply 
down a pebble path and pulled up the 
latch of a narrow door. “Mind the 
step,” he said, in his level tones. “It’s 
broken.” 

He passed before her into the little 
desolate room and lit a second candle. 
A kind of helpless fury and defiance 
boiled in him now. Years had beaten 
down his ramparts of refinement, but 
the places where they had been ached 
as an old wound aches when struck 
again. 

She glanced around. “ But where is the 
baby?” she cried, eagerly, and North 
looked at her in surprise. Older than he 
had thought her at first, she still was 
young—vitally young in this moment, 
and quickened into a glow, a womanly 
beauty which stirred his blood. She did 
not seem to see the bare table with its 
burns from dropped pipes and matches, 
the crumpled newspapers in the corner, 
any of the grim discomfort and dirt of a 
bachelor house in a tropic land. She 
did not seem to see him and that keen 
look of his, watching her, appraising 
her. 

“TI expect Ah Wong has put her to 
bed. I'll ask him,” he said, and went 
into the lean-to behind where some one 
was clattering pots. 

She stood still with hands shut to- 
gether, looking at nothing. The man 
scarcely touched the surface of her 
thoughts. He was merely here to sell her 
something which all the motherhood in 
her desired to have—had been deter- 
mined to have ever since Birkett showed 
her that baby face in the photograph 
and told her that he guessed North 
would part with forafewpounds. “‘She’s 
keepin’ him tied, and he’s a fellow who 
likes slingin’ loose, y’ know.”’ Her posi- 
tion here, in the dark of this stranger’s 
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hut, did not trouble her. The though: 
of the child, the uncared-for girl-child 
filled her soul up. 

“She’s asleep in the next room,” said 
North at her elbow. “I'll bring her.” 

“Don’t wake her.” She was enraged 
at his thoughtlessness. “I will go in.” 

“She will have to be waked if you 
want to see her.” Again that curious, 


intent look of his brushed across her, and 
“But you 


again she did not notice it. 
can go in if you like.” 

He took the candle along to the 
inner room, halting by the rough cot 
beyond the stretcher-bed, and shading 
the light with his hand as he looked 
down. At his side he heard her dress 
rustle, heard her catch her breath. Be- 
neath the thin mosquito-netting the 
baby limbs were almost bare, and the 
soft skin showed burning patches of 
heat. The fingers curled like rose-petals, 
and the small, oval face was a rose, over- 
pale for health in this fierce land which 
burns out youth too soon. North put 
aside the netting and stooped, sliding 
his long hand under the little body. 

“Rouse up, baby,” he said. ‘ Rouse 
up, my girl. Here’s a lady to see you.” 

The big eyes opened, dark as North’s 
own, and the woman gave a quick cry of 
delight. 

“They'll do some damage when she’s 
older,” said North, lifting her. “‘That’s 
one reason why—” He stopped, pull- 
ing the one little garment straight with 
a practised hand. “Would you like to 
hold her a minute? She’s quite clean.” 

“Clean!” The scorn and anger in 
the word brought a flickering smile to 
his face. Then he saw her gather the 
child close, crooning over it, forgetful 
of him utterly, until in the next minute 
she looked up with indignation bringing 
color to her pale skin and warmth to her 
calm eyes. “See these red patches on 
her arms and in the creases of her neck! 
Oh, why don’t you have some one to look 
after her properly? Some woman—”’ 

“Prickly heat,” said North, quietly. 
“ All the children get it up here. I dose 
her with magnesia, and give her soda in 
her bath. There’s a basin and sponge 
somewhere about—” 

He rattled things and splashed water 
at a half-seen wash-stand. Then he 
came back. 
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“Put the basin on the bed,” said the 
woman, imperiously. “I will bathe her. 
And bring me a towel, please.” 

North brought it. Then he walked 
away to the window, looking out on the 
dark where gusty wind was already 
clashing the gum-branches together. 
Behind him he heard little murmurs and 
stirs and rustlings. The baby cooed 
once, and a sudden unexpected pang 
shot through him. There was an inde- 
finable fragrance in the air, a curious 
sense as though that soft, strong per- 
sonality of the woman’s was taking pos- 
session of more than his child’s body. 

“What is her name?” 

This new, soft, tender voice made him 
start. Then he shrugged. ‘“‘Oh, any- 
thing. She isn’t christened. We don’t 
bother too much abcut that kind of 
thing up here. Ah Wong calls her 
Petly.” 

There was silence so long and so com- 
lete that North knew he had angered 
a again. He came back, standing in 
the light, with hands in pockets and face 
inscrutable; and she, looking up from 
the child in her arms, realized him for 
the first time. 

“Do you let her suck her thumb?” he 
asked. “I never do.” 

A ringed, white hand went quickly 
up; dropped again. Then she countered, 
as he had expected her to. “Did you 
mean to keep her here—in this place— 
for alw ays?” she demanded. 

“Tt isn’t in the past tense yet, so far 
as I know,” he said, coolly. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I keep her? She is all I have.” 

“But I want her. You knew I would. 
And surely, if I am prepared to give her 
all that my class—our class—can of- 
fer—” 

“Our class?” 

He spoke low, but a vibration some- 
where drew her look again. He had 
strange eyes, this man—clearest -brown, 
with the upper lid cut straight across 
the iris—very intent eyes, like those of 
one who has known much, judged much, 
without undue comment or mercy. And 
the rather pointed chin, reproduced in 
the delicate oval of the baby’s face, did 
not stand for weakness, as she had once 
thought. There was refinement here, 
a sensitiveness which the eyes denied. 
He was one of her own class who had 
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voluntarily gone out of it; and what 
such men did or felt she, in her strait 
innocence, could not even guess at. 
But instinctively she held the baby 
closer, and the touch of the warm body 
against her breast steadied her courage. 

“Our class,” she repeated, defiantly. 
“You know the difference be tween your 
own nursery and—this baby’s.’ 

“That parallel doesn’t help much.” 
His lips twitched slightly. “See what 
I’ve come to.” 

**A man chooses his own life. A wom- 
an usually has hers chosen for her. This 
baby’s mother would have wished—”’ 

Her words broke before the sudden 
flicker on his face. It was now cynical 
and repellent to her. 

“Ah, yes,” he said, quietly; “the 
baby’s mother. How do you know 
what she would have wished? You 
never thought about her before, did you? 
How impulsive and—inadequate you 
rich women are. The child pleases you. 
She'll do to play with for a year or two. 
Then, if unpleasant tendencies develop, 
you can get rid of her somehow. You 
haven’t bothered to inquire concerning 
her antecedents, have you? They don’t 
matter — when it’s only for a year or 
two.” 

She was looking straight at him now, 
and the calm in her eyes was gone before 
a proud fire which North liked better. 
Strictly beautiful she was not, but her 
very presence had brought into the 
place a rare, delicate atmosphere which 
he could not escape. She had flung her 
hat aside, and above the long, white 
throat and fair face the little curling 
ends of hair caught gleams where they 
escaped from the heavy plaits and coils. 
In this dim light she ‘might have been 
some virgin Madonna with the sleeping 
Babe at her breast. But that haughty 
temper of hers was purely human-—hu- 
man as the soft red of her mouth and 
the polish of her pretty finger-nails. 

Pou don’t believe what you are say- 
ing,” she told him. “You know that | 
want the baby for herself. Do you 
mean to let me have her?” 

“I won’t tell you what I mean until 
I know what you mean. I am not going 
to have her flung back at me after 
you know—more of her than you do 
now.” 
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He saw her eyes fall and her arms 
tighten around the child. 

“Tell me,” she commanded, and he 
laughed, walking away to the window. 

“After all, there’s not much to tell. 
| was married to her mother. That’s the 
saving grace with such women as you, I 
know. She was cook and bottle-washer 
at a little shanty pub in a bush township 
near the Gulf. I was pearling round 
that way then. She had never been 
away from the place, and she could 
barely sign her name. But she was 
rather pretty—pretty as girls go in those 
parts. We learn not to be too particu- 
lar.” 

“Is that how you men talk of the 
women you have loved?” 

North’s laugh was not pleasant to 
hear. “I never said I loved her, did I? 
But I wanted something to tie up to. 
I wanted a humpy of my own and a wife 
of my own to come back to when we 
made port. Most men do, some time or 
other. And she was better than many. 
She was quite a good girl, and I was 
content while it lasted. It didn’t last 
long. She died in about a year.” 


“What are you expecting me to think 
of you?” The tone was stifled. 


North bit his lips. He was walking 
the floor as he had been used to walk the 
decks of a pearling-lugger, and in the 
half-light his lean, quiet-moving body 
showed no sign of the wild tempers 
warring in him. “I made her happy. 
She often said so. She had married a 
gentleman, you see, even if he was an 
out-at-elbows beach-comber.” 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t be so cruel—to 
yourself!” 

North went back to her quickly. 
Something subtle, unexplained, had 
broken down her pride, and the tears 
were on her cheeks. He saw her beauty 
then—beauty of face and soul—and 
his tongue was silenced, and his eyes 
dropped before it. 

“Bring the baby back to—to the life 
you used to live. Bring her,” she said. 

“No. There’s not enough incentive 
— I’ve got accustomed to this. 

u¢—"? 

“You will send her, then? With me?” 

“T suppose I knew that I would as 
soon as } saw you, if you wanted her.” 
He did not raise his eyes. “‘She’s a 
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fastidious little lady—lke me, though 
you mightn’t think it.” 

“T am not blind.” In the dimness he 
saw her smile, and thought again of the 
Madonna. “We all hurt ourselves at 
times. But—lI don’t want this baby to 
be hurt.” 

“She will have to be. Even you can’t 
prevent that.” 

“No, she won’t.” Her laugh now was 
saucy, delicious. “Wait till you come to 
see her.” 

“IT shall never do that.” 

“And why, please?” 

North’s intent gaze plunged into hers 
—probing, merciless. And in that mo- 
ment intuition told her that there was 
more to be saved here than a baby’s 
happiness. 

“*Do you want me to come?” he said; 
and with a quick gathering of her forces 
she answered him: 

“Yes, I do. I wouldn’t like your 
child to forget you.” 

There was lightning from the coming 
storm beyond the window now. It ran 
along the wall. But that which she saw 
in his eyes came from within, and it 
startled her. And then, with a sudden 
clap, the swing window drove back 
against the hinge, and wind and rain 
roared in like the onset of a full tide. 
With the hiss of the dying candle dark 
shut down, and the child awoke, scream- 
ing. It was but a minute before the 
window was slammed tight again, and 
North’s voice was at her ear—low, un- 
believably gentle. 

“Give her to me, please. Here, baby; 
stop that row. Steady, my girl. Steady.” 

She did not know that he winced when 
his groping hands touched hers. She 
did not see the blood run to his forehead 
as he took up his walk again, soothing 
with strange sea-words and man-ca- 
resses. In the livid light that came and 
went she saw him pass, with head 
stooped to the downy head that pushed 
against his neck; and suddenly she knew 
that her arms ached and her heart 
ached; that her very flesh was jealous 
for possession of that soft, warm fragment 
of sweet life again. And the man was 
about to lose it, and how much with it 
he alone knew. She shivered, feeling a 
poignancy in the air such as she had 
never known before: and in that mo- 
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ment North stepped by her, laying the 
child back in the cot and drawing the 
curtains. 

“She'll sleep now, little monkey,” he 
said. “She ought to be accustomed to 
a racket. Ah Wong sings most nights. 
Will you come into the other room and 
he shall make you some tea? I’m afraid 
you'll have to wait an hour or so till 
the storm clears off. I—I hope there’s 
no one to be anxious about you?” 

“No. I am alone,” she said, and saw 
the quick intentness in his eyes as they 
came under the light. 

It was the strangest meal she had 
ever known, this which Ah Wong 
brought them from the lean-to, but to 
the man it was something very near to 
a sacrament. There were silences now 
and again in their talk, and in the un- 
certain light of the little smoky oil- 
lamp they could scarcely see each other’s 
faces. And yet her very presence was 
like some sweet savor on the lips, some 
glorified delight in the air. North felt 
as a man may who walks with held 
breath and careful feet through the glow- 
ing tissues of a dream which a blundering 
movement may tear into ruin on the 
instant, as an animal tears a spider-web. 
It could not come again, this new buoy- 
ancy and eager life which she had given 
him for the hour. It could not come 
again that she should sit opposite to 
him, breaking his bread with white, slim 
fingers; sipping from his least-cracked 
cup; meeting his halting talk with her 
sensitive quickness, and— more than 
once—with a little burst of laughter such 
as tingled his veins with a something un- 
known before. 

It was over soon enough, that won- 
derful hour. Ah Wong thrust his head 
past the lean-to door and bleated: 
“Tlorm gone. Tlars come again.” 

And then, with a little smile, she stood 
up. “Th: ink you so very much,” she 
said. “Tell Ah Wong I have enjoyed 
his tea immensely. Now I must ask 
you to take me back to the hotel. And 
to-morrow—”’ 

“To-morrow afternoon I will bring 
Baby to the boat,” said North. “It will 
take Ah Wong a little time to get her 
things washed up, you know.” 

“Oh, of course.” Tears and laughter 
were near her eyes again at remembrance 
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of the coarse, yellowed calico on t! 
little limbs. “He is laundry-man, is h. 
In the afternoon, then? Shall I—shal! 
send for her?” 

“I will bring her,” said North, 
said no more of that parting until he le! 
her at the door of the musty parlor i: 
Flannigan’s hotel. Then he hesitated 
looking away. “I must thank you,” | 
said, abruptly. “I could never hay 
hoped for anything so good for — { 
her.” 

“You don’t know much about m 
you know,” she suggested, with « fair 
laugh. 

“Don’t I? I think I’ve learned a bi: 
about women and men in my time. Y: 
are—” He stopped. “Good night,’ 
said. 

“Good night.” She held her han 
out, and his sudden grip left her tinglin 
and startled as his hasty feet rang dow 
the passage and the outer door slammed 

North went fast up the dark, wet 
street and home again; and that ele 
tricity which the storm had left in th 
air found its answer in the new storm i: 
his blood, the quickening life in all hi 
tired fibers. There was no sense as of 
the breathless holding back of time in 
that little room now when he came int: 
it; no hushed acceptance of a ender, 
an almost painful delight such as ea: 
of those little past minutes had dealt ou 
to him while they fleeted. The stark 
place of bare walls and tables was n: 
longer desolate. She was alive in it, thi 
lady who was as the fair and graciou 
ladies of the old time. Every dust 
corner was vital with her, new-charged, 
quickened into desires, hopes such 
called the long-stagnant elements in hi: 
up to meet them. There she had sat 
there, with the round, slim marvel « 
her throat, and the grave laughter of he: 
eyes, and the tremor of her bosom belo 
the lace. 

He lifted her chair, setting it bac! 
against the wall. There was an impul 
in him which could have knelt to it : 
to a shrine. She had raised him up t 
her through that short hour, and bh: 
was on the pinnacle still, dizzy, exultant, 
reatly daring with half-born desir 
Fle went quickly into the other room 
A faint fragrance still hung upon the air. 
It was as though she had left a benedic- 
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NORTH’S 


tion behind her. Shading the candle, 
he put away the basin and towel 
which she had used, moving them with 
reverent fingers. Then he went over 
and looked down on the child. There 
had been hungry motherhood in her 
every touch of it. Each broken word to 
it had been a caress. North, standing 
still, considered the other days—days 
when red, coarse hands had fumbled 
over the baby; when she pottered, 
down-at-heel, about the room, his little 
wife of the shanty pub, with her vacant 
face of faded prettiness and her shrill 
voice and shriller laughter. He glanced 
around with a swift dread, as though he 
felt her there. And then, at sight of the 
chair beyond the open door, he knew 
that sordid atmosphere gone forever. 

She filled the place now; swept it 
clean with the healing glory of her be- 
ing; gave it a sacredness that would not 
go with time. 

“She’s such a dainty thing,” he said, 
aloud. ‘‘So dainty I—I wouldn’t dare 
to touch her. And yet—perhaps some 
day ... when I go to see her . . 
She said that I could come to see her.” 

He looked out into the dawn with 
new eyes. A shaft of light fell through 
the window across the child, and North 
stooped and kissed the soft flesh that 
was still the sweeter for her kisses. 

“Don’t let her forget me, my girl,” he 
said. ‘Keep her remembering until I 
have so taught her that she’ll never for- 
get.” Then his own heart abased him. 
“I’m mad—mad!” he said. ‘“‘ But—oh, 
God—let me be mad like this for a 
little while!” 

With Ah Wong carrying the old glad- 
stone filled with painfully ironed and 
mended garments North brought his 
child to the steamer a short twenty 
minutes before she sailed. He had not 
dared to come earlier, and he scarcely 
dared look at her now, where she sat 
among the cushions of her deck-chair 
and twisted the yellow baby-curls about 
her fingers. 

“TI feel very cruel,” she said, half 
wistfully, “almost wicked, you know. 
I have taken so much from you, and— 
you have given so generously.” 

“You said I could come and see you— 
her,” reminded North. 

“Oh yes. Come often. We shall be 
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so — glad to see you, my husband and 

.’ North did not speak. She bent her 
face down among curls. “I don’t 
often talk of him,” she said, very low. 
“He is an invalid—a hopeless invalid, 
and he is a young man still. All the joy 
went out of our lives so early. But she 
will bring it back—your baby. And we 
won’t let our sorrow shadow her. She 
will help banish that. Oh, you don’t 
know... you will never know how 
much you’ve done for me by giving me 
your baby.” 

Still North did not speak, and into 
the silence the whistle screamed and the 
pon of feet came down the decks. 

hen he stood up. “TI’ll be glad if you 
find her a comfort,” he said, and his 
voice held its old dry level again. 
“Women are easily satisfied, I think. 
More easily than men. Good-by, my 
girl.” He kissed the child with hot lips, 
but the hand which touched the wom- 
an’s for a moment was cold. ‘‘Good-by 

. and thank you. Yes, I'll come 
and see her some day. And I hope...” 

This lie stuck in his throat as the 
other had not. He could not wish her 
happiness just now. He ran along the 
deck, and cleared the gangway as it 
came creaking up. And then, when the 
white steamer was hull down on the 
broad blue of the silken sea, he sought 
Flannigan and found him lolling in the 
sun at the bar-door; and Meg, with her 
handsome, impudent face and bold eyes, 
was beside him. 

“‘Know any one who wants to take 
over my job, Flannigan?” said North, 
standing in the street with hands in 

ockets and hat pulled down over his 
oar “I’m going back to the pearling 
with Bayne of the Catapult. He’s al- 
ways asking me.” 

Flannigan scratched his whisker with 
his pipe-stem. “There’s old Joe Cohen, 
now,” he said, ruminating. ‘Turned 
up outer wayback yes’day with never a 
shirt ter him. He’d jump at it. And at 
the humpy, too. You'd not be wantin’ 
ter keep that?” 

For a moment North stood motion- 
less, with his dark gaze on the littered 
street. “No,” he said, quietly. “I 
won’t sell. I’ll board up doors and win- 
dows and leave it. Perhaps I’ll want it 
again some day.” 











Edwin Booth as | 


Knew Him 


BY EDWIN MILTON ROYLE 


F the multitudes who 
saw and_ acclaimed 
Booth the artist, few 
ever met the man, and 
fewer still knew him. 
He had stage - fright 
everywhere but on the 
stage. In fact, if he had not been prac- 
tically born on the stage I doubt if he 
would have ever faced even this publicity. 
He was abnormally shy, detested social 
gatherings, positively suffered under 
scrutiny, and the few who casually met 
him got the impression that he was un- 
commonly inept. ‘This impression he 
never took the slightest pains to correct. 

My first two years on the stage were 
spent in the companies supporting 
Booth. One of the happiest and one of 
the unhappiest things aan a traveling 





theatrical company is its enforced in- 


timacy, and this was exceptional in the 
Booth company, for much of the time 
Booth had private car, and many 
of us had berths in it, so that after a 
time his timidity disappeared and he 
was like the father of a big family. 

He was fifty-three years old when I 
had the honor of being in his company, 
and he was then at the zenith of his 
power. Though one of fortune’s favor- 
ites, he had in those fifty-three years 
already lived deeply and paid the price 
of greatness. Robbed of the birthright 
of childhood, at an age when most chil- 
dren are cared for, he became the guar- 
dian and caretaker of the erratic genius 
of his father; thus he began life in the 
shadow. His beautiful young wife died 
after two years of married life and left 
to his care a little motherless girl, and 
for seven months he made no attempt 
to resume his profession. At the heighe 
of his career, his brother assassinated 
Lincoln, and Booth left the stage, in- 
tending never to return. I believe he 
never again played in the city of Wash- 
ington. Years before Henry Irving was 
hailed by all America as the master- 


producer of Shakespeare, Booth had 
done the same thing in his own bea 
tiful theater, and the public with cru 
indifference left him bankrupt, utte: 
ruined. His second marriage proved : 
unhappy one. This, in brief, was h 
life. ‘Af is not to be wondered at th: 
melancholy was its prevailing and ee 
acteristic note, and that he once said 
to me, “I Tove those best who let m 
alone.” I am quite sure that what 
saved this sensitive soul from despair, 
suicide, or madness was his delightfi 
sense of humor, a saving grace quit 
unsuspected except by those who we: 
privileged to see behind the veil. 

There were two distinct classes in ou 
company—the old-timers, the so-called 
legitimate actors, the “palmy-day” 
actors, with experience and little else, 
and the new-comers, without even that 
The palmy-daisies called us “‘wardrob 
actors.” You may be under the de- 
lusion that those of us who wer 
young and ambitious had secured our 
positions through talent. I presum: 
the possession of talent would not 
have excluded us, but the essentia 
thing with the management was that 
we should provide a handsome wardrob« 
for a large repertoire—a business arrange- 
ment. My salary, for example, was 
thirty dollars a week—-rather good, you 
think, for a beginner; but my wardrob« 
cost between seven and eight hundred 
dollars, so you may see that in a season 
of thirty weeks I was working for glory 
or experience. 

It would seem that Booth never 
had “a good company.” Indeed, he 
was constantly accused of surrounding 
himself with indifferent actors in orde: 
to shine by contrast. I have heard him 
say that he always employed the best 
actors he could get, and it is certain that 
all the well-known actors of his day 
appeared in his support at different 
times, but he never had a company that 
found much favor. My ownexplanation 
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is that his great gifts dwarfed even 
exceptional talents. 

Every one is familiar with the lament 
for the good old actors of a better day. 
Well, we had some of them—the palmy- 
daisies. One, a most likable chap, whom 
| shall call Brown, was quite without pose 
and made no pretense of taking his art too 
seriously. I believe he had been a brick- 
laver, and so he was cast for all the kings. 
He played the King of France in “ Lear,” 
and so always left the theater early. 
He once said to me, “Ed, how does the 
darned old play end, anyway?” Brown 
also played King Louis in “ Richelieu.” 
Perhaps he was cast for these royal per- 
sonages because he walked and talked 
in a most uncommon way. Noone could 
accuse him of “crooking the pregnant 
hinges of the knee” for any purpose what- 
soever. Hedid not walk; hestalked. One 
night in Salt Lake City we had a drunken 
man in the gallery who was inclined to 
be both talkative and critical. You may 
remember the scene where the King 
turns from Julie and says, “Speak to 
her, Baradas, I am not marble.” Our 
inebriated critic leaned well forward, 
and in a voice audible to every one in 
the theater murmured: “Marble? No, 
damn you, you’re wood.” 

We new-comers had clothes, ward- 
robe, some culture perhaps, but did we 
show any improvement in the small mat- 
ter of acting? One of our leading men 
was an accomplished scholar, a stu- 
dent of everything, including the drama, 
who could jbo qualified as a learned 
Theban, but he was one of the worst 
actors I have ever seen. I think, how- 
ever, we may say that culture is 
not necessarily a stumbling-block in 
the way of art. We had the son of 
one of America’s greatest poets and 
story-tellers. He was a delightful com- 
panion, with fine mental gifts. He was 
greatly admired by some charming 
young ladies in Cincinnati, who went 
into ecstasies over the exquisite beauty 
of his manly figure, to the great joy of 
those of us who knew that he was padded 
from the sole of his foot up to and al- 
most including his voice. When we 
reached the celebrated city of Oshkosh, 
an evening paper announced that “the 
Booth-Barrett Company had brought an 
Eastern dude with them who had cre- 
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ated considerable merriment on the 
street.” That night at the theater every 
one in the company furnished Mr. 
Jameson Lee Finney with extra copies of 
the paper. His nonchalant reply was, 
“Oh, any man who wears a clean shirt 
is a dude in Oshkosh.” I mention Mr. 
Finney by name, for he afterward be- 
came a distinguished actor of character 
parts, and had a most tragic death in 
the Carlton Hotel fire in London. 

If Booth had not been an indul- 
gent and forgiving man, my career 
would have ended before it began, and 
my second night would have been my 
last. Being a young man, I| was cast for 
all the old-men parts. I think the idea 
was that I couldn’t spoil them, but I 
did. In “Macbeth” I doubled the parts 
of A Soldier (known professionally as 
The Bleeding Sergeant) and A Doctor of 
Physic (known familiarly as the Physi- 
cian). Now the comedian had come to 
me with sardonic friendliness and 
warned me that the man who played the 
Physician for the first time always forgot 
his second scene. I laughed at the idea, 
but when the curtain fell on Lady Mac- 
beth’s sleep-walking scene I did a little 
sleep-walking on my own account, went 
to my dressing-room under the stage, 
took off my robes, wig, beard, and 
had my face generously anointed with 
cold cream, when heard a voice 
breathing curses both loud and deep, 
and the noise of a man coming down 
the stairs, five at a time. The stage- 
manager burst open my dressing-room 
door, took one anguished look at me, 
and went up the steps again, six 
at atime, ir.a burning cloud of profanity. 
The-cold cream froze on my face with 
the horrible realization that I had cut 
the star out of one of the best scenes he 
had in the play—‘‘Canst thou not min- 
ister to a mind diseased,” etc. Kind 
friends gave me a vivid picture of Booth 
ramping up and down the stage calling 
in an undertone madly for the Physician. 
The poor man finally had to rush off 
baldly and impotently, looking for the 
doctor. I thought it best not to intrude 
on Booth that night, but the next day 
at rehearsal I blithered something that 
stood for an apology. Booth looked sad, 
told me it was all nght, but to try to be 
more attentive in the future, “for,” 
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said he, “‘it left me on the stage looking 
like a donkey.” 

In “Hamlet” I played either Rosen- 
crantz or Guildenstern; I never could 
tell which. These two gentlemen are 
known professionally as “the knife and 
fork,” for they do nothing but feed 
Hamlet. Two more incurably bad 
parts were never written. One night we 
were publicly insulted by the Queen with 
a new reading. The line is, “Go, some 
of you, and show these gentlemen where 
Hamlet is.”” The Queen made a distinct 
pause before the word “gentlemen,” and 
then gave it a most questionable and 
sarcastic inflection. I said to—well, the 
other chap, “What’s the matter with 
the old girl?” He said she was peeved 
because she claimed we had been talk- 
ing during one of her scenes. 

All actors look forward to, and some- 
times are inclined to brag in anticipation 
of, the glories promised when the com- 

any reaches ““my home town.” Salt 
Pake City was my home town, and we 
opened there in “Richelieu,” in which 
I played Huguet. It was a memorable 
and a horrible night. I knew I was ex- 
pected to crowd Booth for name and 
place, and that nothing could measure 
up to the expectations of my friends. 
Of course,everything went wrong. When 
I first came on I failed to get the ex- 
pected reception, which shocked me— 
they didn’t recognize me in the make-up; 
when they did recognize me, the applause 
was most inappropriate and disconcert- 
ing. I was seized by a painful nervous 
cramp in the pit of my stomach. I 
couldn’t walk straight nor talk straight. 
I bumped into everything or stumbled 
over everything available. My voice 
sounded to me as if it were off in another 
town. I had what is known in eques- 
trian circles as the blind staggers, and 
I gave an exhibition positively fatal to 
local pride. The papers the next morn- 
ing were not enthusiastic about either 
Booth or me. When they expressed a 

reference for the Richelieu of Lawrence 
Beceem I opined that it didn’t matter so 
much what they thought of me. How- 
ever, they liked the subsequent perform- 
ances better, and expressed the opinion 
that their strictures had put Booth on 
his mettle, at which he smiled sweetly. 

I had the honor of taking Booth’s 
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place once and once only. It happen 

in the city of Cheyenne. The town h: 
planned a grand public reception to th: 
great tragedian; they had provided a 
military band from the fort, and 4 
coach with six beautiful white hors: 

Cheyenne’s beauty and its chivalry were 
at the station for the historic event. 
When the flattering news was broken to 
Booth he positively refused the royal 
honors. The poor manager was in a 
funk. Of course, it was good busines 

it wouldn’t do to scarify local pride; but 
he was finally induced by his star to 
send a telegram stating plainly that 
“Mr. Booth positively refused to be 
made a circus of.” I suspect that th 
manager didn’t send the telegram or that 
the local manager lit his cigar with it, 
for when we drew up to the station the 
royal honors were in flagrant evidence. 
Booth obdurately refused to leave 
his private car. Suddenly he turned to 
me, put his arm over my shoulder, and 
said: “They want Edwin? Well, here 
he is. Take him.” I was clean-shaven, 
and tried, as all of us did, to look as 
much like a tragedian as I could; | 
wore a cape overcoat that proclaimed 
my theatrical calling in every line. So 
I pulled down my soft hat, climbed into 
the great equipage with the ladies of 
the company, and was driven all over th: 
boulevards of Cheyenne to the unmis- 
takable gratification of the inhabitants. 

“There he is,” I heard them say when 
we reached the hotel. “No, that ain’t 
Booth.” “Yes, it is; rode up in the six- 
horse coach. That’s Booth.” I escaped 
before there was a riot or a lynching, 
and had the right to say ever after that 
if I hadn’t played Hamlet I had played 
the next thing to it. 

One of our unique experiences was 
the formal opening of a new theater 
in Kansas City—that is, if you can claim 
to have opened a building which has 
never arrived at the point where it can 
be regarded as closed. When we first 
looked upon the New Warder Grand 
Theater it boasted of four walls without 
a roof, window, or door. At seven 
o'clock on the night we were to play 
there, it was still a forest of scantling 
and scaffolding. An army of workmen 
was busy, and by nine o'clock chairs— 
undertaker’s chairs—were appropriately 
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put in, and the doors, or places for doors, 
were thrown open to the public. Tickets 
had been sold at huge prices in advance, 
and we had to play or refund the money. 
We played. We could look up into the 
frosty sky and see the stars, almost hear 
them crackle. Blasts from the North 
Pole swept the stage and the audi- 
rorium. About three hundred desperate 
and idiotic people shivered and chat- 
tered in front, trying to get pneumonia 
and their money’s worth. The people 
in the “boxes” looked out from under 
carriage robes and blankets. We had a 
curtain that drew together by hand 
when it came together at all. We had 
one set which did for all the scenes in 
“Othello.” For the Senate we had one 
Doge, two Senators, and one Doge’s 
chair, all of which we carried. A mag- 
netic young man by the name of Augus- 
tus Thomas was energizing as a local 
stage-manager. We actors put on all the 
clothes we could conceal about our per- 
sons. That first night I may truthfully 
say was a pronounced frost. The second 
night we played “Julius Cesar.” No 
one had been thoughtful enough to pro- 
vide a nice seasonable toga lined 
with fur. I had on, besides my under- 
clothes and my toga, three woolen shirts, 
three pairs of tights, and a thick wig. 
All day long an engine had been sta- 
tioned in the street to pump hot air into 
the building. Ithad about as much 
effect as pumping hot water into the 
Atlantic Ocean. There were no Kan- 
sas City Roman Citizens. No one 
in Kansas City could be hired to freeze 
to death in order to make a Roman 
holiday. One of our boys had to play 
the part of the populace. The line 
of Flavius is, “Why do you lead 
these men about the streets?” The 
actor's adaptation to the emergency re- 
sulted in, “Why do you lead this man 
about the streets?” There being no 
throng, the line, “‘ Fellow, come from the 
throng,” had a delightfully whimsical 
twist. Our young men played the mob 
in the Forum scene, and we put an 
almost unnecessary amount of energy 
into the scene in the effort to get warm. 
We literally made Rome howl. The hit 
of the entire week, however, was made 
not by Booth or by Barrett, but by the 
drunken porter in “Macbeth” when 


he said, “ This place is too cold for hell.” 
This sentiment was received with such 
enthusiasm by the benumbed audience 
that Booth remarked: “Some wise 
critic will score him for gagging. One 
of them abused me once for sharpening 
my knife on the sole of my shoe as 
Shylock.” 

In “Julius Caesar” I was cast for 
Cinna. Now Cinna, I believe, was a 
poet or some such thing. In the version 
we played, Cinna had been chloroformed 
and subjected to a major surgical opera- 
tion, everything but his name having 
been carefully amputated. Our come- 
dian prepared a memorabilia book for 
the season and asked each member of 
the company to write in it a line or quo- 
tation from his or her part in “ Julius 
Cesar.” I prefaced my contribution 
with this announcement: 


Tue Entire Part oF CINNA 
(Two Speeches) 


1st. “Oh, Cxsar!”’ 
2d. “No, by no means.” 


In spite of the fact that I was playing 
almost a deaf-mute part, | was aconscien- 
tious young actor, and inthe Senate scene 
I tried to catch the spirit of the occasion; 
but, alas! Mr. Barrett called me aside one 
night and, in tones of subdued grief, 
complained that I was playing Cassius. 
He assured me with suggested flattery 
that he had not been acting the part of 
late because I had taken the scene away 
from him, and the inference was marked 
that my playing of his part was not alto- 
gether an improvement. In a gentle 
way he advised me to “get a proper 
conception of the part of Cinna, and 
stick to it,” and then he volunteered a 
conception—“that of a good-natured 
man.” After that when I thrust my 
sword into the body of Czsar I tried to 
smile amiably, and I murmured to my- 
self, “Please accept this with my com- 
pliments.” Mr. Daseet liked my new 
conception much better. 

Eventually, however, I got a chance 
to play one important part, so called, 
and this is how I used my oppor- 
tunities. Louisville was the scene of 
my triumph. We were playing in the 
Exposition building. One portion of 
this huge, impossible structure had 
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been shut off to serve as a theater 
or auditorium. Its _ principal fit- 
ness for a theater was that it would 
hold a great multitude at advanced 
prices, and would enable them to see a 
play if not to hear it. The dressing- 
rooms were off in another county some- 
where. We should have had a trolley or 
jitney service to and from the stage. 
I had been promoted to the part of 
Albany in “ King Lear,” and was feeling 
particularly happy. I hada real speech 
somewhere in the fourth act, and I was 
familiar with the stock stories of great 
actors who moved audiences to cheers or 
tears by the simple announcement that 
the carriage waited. I told myself that 
this was my chance, and | inspired my- 
self to go after it. I thought I was 
pretty good in that one speech in the 
fourth act, and I encouraged myself to 
think that the people in the first three 
or four rows would hear it if I died for 
it. I could imagine that the audience 
would be inclined to be grateful for any- 
thing they heard. After the close of the 
first act, big with such thoughts, I went 
—or journeyed—to my dressing-room in 
the far-off country. ere, with the com- 
ing glory of the fourth act in mind, I 
carefully disrobed preparatory to put- 
ting on armon for my great scene. 
I had on my undershirt, tights, and san- 
dals when | thought I heard a plaintive 
cry of distress in the distance and my 
name uttered in accents wild. Of a 
sudden it occurred to me that I had been 
so absorbed in the anticipated triumph 
of the fourth act that I had quite for- 
gotten the second act, in which I had, 
it is true, but an inconspicuous part, but 
in which Booth had one of his greatest 
scenes. Desperately I seized my long- 
haired wig, drew it on the first way it 
came—it came backward, with the long 
hair driveling in front—picked up a 
blanket, threw it hurriedly over my 
nakedness, and started for the stage. I 
was met by relays of runners all urging 
me to haste, and with confused but 
uncomplimentary assurances. What- 
ever the distance was, I know that I 
made it in the shortest time on record. 
After I once got my stride, I made no 
stops until I was on the stage. Then I 
realized that I had made my entrance 
from the wrong side, and, losing no 
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opportunity to make a bad matter worse, 
I deliberately crossed down in front to 
the other side of the stage. Pale with 
fright, breathless, with a wig which 
must have suggested the Wild Man of 
Borneo, with a blanket clutched around 
me I must have presented an inter- 
esting appearance. Anyway, the audi- 
ence liked me, and I was received 
tumultuously. Also it enabled Booth to 
score, for he never spoke a line in 
his life that got more recognition 
than Lear’s first line to Albany—‘‘Oh, 
Sir, are you come?” But any fac- 
ulties I may have possessed deserted 
me and I was quite speechless. Albany 
gives poor Lear all the cues for the rest 
of the scene. I opened my mouth, but 
no sound came. What poor Mr. Booth 
suffered no one can realize. He was 
never very perfect in the lines of 
Lear, and he had to get through the 
terrific curse scene without cues, jump- 
ing from speech to speech. The pic- 
ture he made I shall remember as long 
as I have a memory. He looked at 
me with reproach unspeakable, tore 
off his crown, tried to drive his staff 
through the stage, kneeled down, and 
agonized through the curse of his degen- 
erate daughter. can see now the 
sweat drip from his tortured hands, but 
I think he was never greater in the 
awful words, “The untented woundings 
of a father’s curse pierce every sense 
about thee!” The real curse scene fol- 
lowed the falling of the curtain. He 
cursed long, loud, and deep, not at me 
particularly, but just in general. I was 
numb with horror, but I heard Mr. 
Barrett say, “Young man, it seems to 
me you haven’t so many lines to speak 
that you can afford to forget any of 
them,” which was very mild, indeed, 
for I should have been dismissed on the 
spot. If Booth ever referred to the mat- 
ter again, I have no recollection of it. 
Need I tell you that this sad, plain- 
tive man drew all hearts to him? The 
artistic temperament usually allows 
itself nerves, and unpleasant  exhi- 
bitions of irritability, bad temper, 
and unreasoning pride. Booth was 
simple, gentle, kind, and generous. 
On one occasion the young men of 
the company were singing glees in 
one corner of his special car with noisy 
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and boisterous laughter. The man- 
ager asked Booth if he wanted it 
stopped. The latter was indignant at 
the suggestion. “Let the boys alone,” 
he said; “I’d join them if I had a better 
voice.” 

We were told that it annoyed Booth 
to see us in the wings during the per- 
formance. I spoke to him in regard to 
this. He said: “‘No, indeed; I like to 
see you take so much interest in your 
work; I take it as a compliment. I 
don’t know how such an idea got started; 
perhaps because it angers me to see 
some gaping super stand where the 
audience can see him. I once threw a 
book at one.” 

His generosities were many but never 
ostentatious, most of them unknown ex- 
cept to the recipients. The night we 
closed our engagement in San Francisco 
he gave each of the ballet girls ten dol- 
lars in addition to their meager salaries. 
At the close of our first season he gave 
the property man and stage carpenter 
one hundred dollars each. All of us got 
full salaries the week he was ill in New 
York, and I think the ladies of the com- 
pany were his guests on his private car, 
the “David Garrick.” Some of our 
greatest and most successful actors have 
never done anything for their profession 
or their brother actors. Booth never 
forgot them. He told me he felt that 
an actor's home would be incomplete 
without a little theater connected with 
it to keep the old people busy and give 
them something to think about. He 
spoke of “an old friend” who could not 
stay in such a home, but wanted to be 
around the theater, and was full of am- 
bition at close on to ninety years of age; 
and so he made a place for the old fellow 
at his own theater as long as he lived. 
His noble gift to his fellow-actors of 
The Players’ Club is, of course, well 
known. 

After the performance at night we 
used to gather around Booth in his pri- 
vate car and listen to him talk. He 
was a most accomplished story - teller, 
and always saw the humorous side of 
things. He smoked incessantly, chang- 
ing from pipe to very strong cigars and 
back again to pipe. He was delightfully 
frank on some of these occasions. Once 
he alluded to a friend who had given 
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him a cup with a compass in the bottom 
of it—“‘Some one who knew me,” he 
remarked, quizzically. He was frank to 
admit that he was easily affected by 
even the smallest quantity of liquor. 

It will always be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for one who never saw him act 
to get an idea of this unusual man. He 
was small and slight, like his father and 
the great Edmund Kean; but I doubt 
if those who saw him on the stage evez 
thought of him as small, he filled the eye 
and the imagination so completely. 

Aside from the fact that he was not of 
imposing stature, Edwin Booth had every 
gift an actorcould desire. A voice of great 
range, flexibility, and power, with bird 
notes in it, the trumpet call, the song 
of the rain, the soul of the ’cello, the 
flash and crash and fury of the storm; 
a face mobile and sensitive to all emo- 
tions and shades and shadows of emo- 
tion; deep, lustrous eyes that glittered 
with hate or blazed with ferocity, and 
again were plaintive and tender as a 
mother’s over a sick child; a body lithe, 
supple—grace itself. The movement of 


his body was visible ‘ome | and he pro- 


duced tones with his hands like a master 
with a violin. Above all, he had intui- 
tion and imagination. Other actors are 
fortunate if they have any of these gifts; 
he had them all. 

In his youth I fancy he must have 
been a very handsome man, but here is 
the account he gave us of himself: “In 
my youth I was a sight. I wore my 
hair dc wn to my shoulders like a woman 
—sallow complexion, thin face [here he. 
gave a comic imitation of a callow yokell, 
and I went around looking like a crushed 
tragedian.” 

One of his most amusing stories was 
of his early experiences as a manager. 
It was in Honolulu on his way back 
from Australia. Fifty dollars was the 
sum total of his capital, and he launched 
the enterprise on that, worked hard for 
six weeks, and came out of the ordeal 
with exactly fifty dollars. Booth was 
star, manager, and bill-poster all in 
one. The other members of the comp- 
any were too proud to: act in the hum- 
ble capacity of bill-posting, and the na- 
tive boys whom he employed ate the 
paste. The latter, it seems, was made 
from some material very popular with 
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the common people as a breakfast-food, 
and they were not averse to dining at 
the expense of the management. One 
of his partners, a white man, settled in 
the islands, became a chief, and married 
a number of wives. Booth laughingly 
regretted that he had not been so happy 
or fortunate. 

As I have intimated, Booth was an 
intensely shy, reticent man. Few peo- 

le ever heard him express opinions, but 
he had them, nevertheless, and I was 
fortunate in eliciting some of his real 
views of persons and things. As most 
of the men of whom he spoke have 
since passed into the Beyond where 
human opinions no longer count, per- 
haps it is permitted me to repeat these 
conversations frankly. He had a very 
handsome cigar-holder which had been 
given him by Henry Irving. It led to 
some talk of his memorable London en- 
gagement in which he played in associa- 
tion with Irving, who had generously 
suggested the plan. It was a fine thing 
for Irving to do, for, as I understand it, 
Booth’s engagement had not been a 
financial success up to the time when 
the English actor appeared with him in 
“Othello,” alternating in the parts of 
Iago and Othello. I ventured the opin- 
ion that Irving must have made a 
“queer Othello.” Booth said he did; 
that his own friends laughed at him, and 
that he was much better as Iago. At 
their last performance the American 
actor said he would like to have his 
dresser copy the pattern of some trim- 
ming Irving had on his Othello dress— 
irving was always magnificently cos- 
tumed—and without a word the latter 
ripped off a great piece of it in a wanton 
way, and to Booth’s protests remarked: 
“Oh, I shall never play the part again. 
I shall not want a costume.” I asked 
Booth what part he thought the English 
actor best in. “Well,” said he, “he 
was a good Benedict, very soldierly.” 
I suggested that Irving was not quite 
my ideal of a dashing, cynical young 
soldier. After some fencing Booth finally 
said that he thought the best work he 
had ever seen Irving do was in Tenny- 
son’s “The Cup,” which was a guarded 
judgment, I fancy. In regard to Irving’s 
Louis XI. he was reluctant to criticize 
a brother artist, but he had seen Charles 
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Kean in the réle, and it was evident th 
in Booth’s judgment Kean’s perfo: 
ance overshadowed Irving’s. 

He told one story of Irving th: at 1 
vealed a tragedy in that gifted man’s |i! 
One day, as they were sitting in Boot! 
room in the theater, the latter y 
handed a letter. Irving casually : 
marked that he recognized the hand 
writing. Booth offered it to him, and 


asked him if he cared to read it. Fo 
tunately the Englishman declined. 
Booth opened it and read the following 
from Mrs. Henry Irving: 


Dear Mr. Boorn,—Can you spare | 
a box? I should like to have my sons s 
what good acting is. 


During my first season with Boot! 
quite by accident I found myself in 
boarding-house in San Francisco kep' 
by a very sweet, quaint, old Englis! 
lady who was an aunt of Henry Irving’ 
and she told me that Mrs. Irving ha 
been known to occupy a box at he: 
husband’s performances and ostent 
tiously read a newspaper during the pe: 
formance. 

Of Tennyson, of whom he evident! 
saw a good deal in London, Booth w: 
hardly an admirer. He called the poet 
“a vain old man,” and he was not 
favorably impressed with the poet’ 
manners. Tennyson always kept plac: 
at his table for his intimate friends at 
the noon-day meal. On one of the: 
occasions Booth expressed a _ desir 
for his autograph for his wife. Ten 
nyson said, brusquely, “I hope you 
do not expect me to compose anything 
for it.” The actor answered, modestly, 
“Oh, certainly not.” Tennyson went 
on: “I never give my autograph. | 
had a request for it to-day all the way 
from India, and | refused.” However, 
in spite of this discouraging beginning, 
he finally volunteered to write, and 
asked what it should be. Booth said 
his wife was very fond of “The Brook” 
and “The Bridge,” and he asked for a 
verse from either. In an instant it 
flashed through his mind that he had 
asked for a verse from one of Long- 
fellow’s poems, and for a few seconds 
his embarrassment was intense. Tenny- 
son wouldn’t come to the theater unless 
he could have a box. He came to see 
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Booth’s Lear, and told the actor gruffly 
he didn’t like his Lear; he liked parts 
of it, but he wasn’t Lear. 

Booth said his Lear was really very 
popular in England; he would have 
done better to have opened his engage- 
ment in it. I suggested that I under- 
stood his Lear was very popular in 
Germany. “Strange to say,” was his 
reply, “my Othello was very highly 
thought of in Germany. They wouldn’t 
let me play Iago, for they said they 
didn’t like to see a star in a subordinate 
part. I said that in America we did 
not consider Iago a subordinate part; 
but they wouldn't haveit. I told them 
my Othello was not popular in my own 
country.” In Germany his most ad- 
mired réles were Hamlet, Lear, and 
Othello, and his triumph in that country 
was such as no foreign actor ever en- 
joyed before or since. All the prepara- 
tions had been made, he told us, to 
give him a royal banquet at which he 
was to meet the Emperor, but “one of 
those little German princes had to die, 
the stupid jackass, and the court went 
into mourning.” 

[ asked him if he had ever met Brown- 
ing. “Oh yes,” he said, “often. Tenny- 
son was moody and retiring. Browning 
was just the opposite — went every- 
where, was a great diner-out, and was 
always talking about himself, saying 
things it would have been in better taste 
to have let others say.” I spoke of 
having met the great man in Edinburgh 
at Professor Masson’s house, and that 
he was very informally dressed. Booth 
said he had seen him at receptions in 
what seemed to be a blue-checked flan- 
nel shirt, and he added, “That is all 
affectation.” I gathered that Mr. Booth 
was not a Browning devotee, and per- 
haps the feeling was mutual, for I re- 
member that Browning had spoken to 
me of his lifelong intimacy with Salvini, 
arid had remarked that the Italian 
tragedian was not only “the greatest liv- 
ing actor, but nabeubhelier the greatest 
actor who had ever lived.” 

Like all men before the public, Booth 
was frequently the victim of malicious 
detraction. He was accused of imitating 
other actors, at first his father, then 
the tragedian Fechter, and others. Fech- 
ter was at that time very popular in 


England and in this country. He once 
called on the younger actor and said, 
with brutal frankness, “I hear them say 
you imitate my business, and I am 
going to watch you like a hawk.” It 
must have been rather trying to play 
to this rival glaring conspicuously from 
a stage box, but at the conclusion of 
the performance Fechter came back 
to say that the charge was quite un- 
founded. Shortly after this experience 
Booth took a night off and went to see 
Fechter, and he was astonished to see 
the German actor following the Ghost 
with the handle of his sword uplifted 
as accross. Booth remarked dryly that 
Fechter had evidently ap mea that 
ws of his business and had adopted it. 
hortly after this the critic of the New 
York Herald made the interesting dis- 
covery that Booth had purloined this 
bit of business from the foreign actor. 

Booth smiled at the extravagant 

raise bestowed upon Mounet-Sully for 
his wonderful business in “Hamlet” in 
swearing by the shadow of the cross 
made on the stage by his sword. Booth’s 
comment was that he had done that 
years before Mounet-Sully ever played 
the part of Hamlet. Both pieces of 
business were the results of accidents. 
On one occasion his sword stuck into 
the stage so that he could not pull it 
out, and he noticed the shadow cast by 
it, and realized its significance as he 
pointed to it. On another night, as he 
was struggling with Marcellus and Hora- 
tio—‘Unhand me, gentlemen, or, by 
Heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that 
lets me”’—he lost his hold on the sword; 
it flew up into the air, and as he caught 
it he noticed that the hilt made the sign 
of the cross; he caught the eloquence of 
its meaning, and it became a permanent 
part of his performance. 

He did not believe much in the teach- 
ing of acting. It was repeatedly said 
that Booth was not a student. I am 
sure he devoted much thought to his 
own performances, but I do not think 
he had given much consideration to act- 
ing as anart. Acting is a subtle, elusive, 
mysterious art, and the more one knows 
of it the more elusive it seems. 

Booth said to me: “How is acting to 
be taught? I find that when I attempt 
to show an actor how a thing is to be 
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done he only imitates me. Jefferson 
once said to me, ‘Why don’t you take 
your actors to your hotel and rehearse 
individually with them, and show them 
just what to do, and how to do it, and 
then when you come to rehearsals you 
will have plain sailing.” ‘That’s all 
very well,’ was my reply, ‘but your ac- 
tors cannot imitate you when you say, 

“‘Here’s to your goot healdt, to your 
families’ goot healdt, undt may you lif 
long undt prosber.” When I show my 
people, they imitate me in tone, inflec- 
tion, gesture, and what | intend as a 
suggestion becomes a model.’” I sug- 
gested to him that the Théatre Fran- 
caise had been a successful training- 
school for actors, and I asked him if he 
had given its system any study while he 
was abroad. Evidently he had not, but 
he was of the opinion that while it had 
been successful in comedy, France had 
produced few great tragedians. He was 
impressed, but not, I think, favorably, 
with the French attention to detail; he 
told us of a play he had bo, ght, the 
prompt-book of which was marked off 
into squares, and every move indicated. 
He thought that very mechanical. The 
German actors he considered excellent 
in comedy, but heavy, stilted, and un- 
natural in tragedy. 

He and Henry Irving had gone to- 
gether to see the famous Meiningen 
players in “Julius Caesar.” Every one 
on the stage was acting, even to the 
little children. The street scenes, the 
mob—men, women, and children pass- 
ing, talking, laughing—it was all very 
wonderful, with extraordinary attention 
paid to detail, but he thought there was 
too much of it. When asked how he 
liked the distinguished actor who played 
Mark Antony, he said: “I swear I 
didn’t see him. I was too taken up with 
the splendid mob.” 

At the first rehearsal of the Booth- 
Barrett combination I asked Mr. Bar- 
rett, who was the manager, how he 
wanted us to dress “Hamlet”? He 
inquired how we had dressed it the pre- 
vious season. I said in shirts—the 
actor's term for a tunic which draws in 
at the waist and falls to just above the 
knee. Barret said that hauberks were a 
™ deal prettier, but to ask Booth. 

asked the latter, and his reply was, 





“How do I dress it?’ I answered, 
“You wear a shirt.” “Do J?” he re- 
plied; “‘let’s see,” and I went with |} 

to his dressing-room, where he looked 
his costume and said: “I suppose | d 
Well, do as you like.” When one 

our company suggested that if we w: 
hauberks his people would have to b 
a lot of new clothes, Booth decided 

shirts, to the comfort of the Booth b: 
and the dismay of the Barrett continge: 

I have always wondered just what \ 
in his thought. Was he really indiffer- 
ent, or did he have in mind that he had 
given himself and all he possessed 
the Booth Theater to the crass public to 
his own ruin, and that nothing w 
worth while? Was it just a mood, « 
was it that he said to himself, What 
matter these things? When the hour 
come, and the curtain goes up, costun 
or no costume, scenery or no scene! 
Hamlet will be there, the real Hamlet, 
the very soul and heart and mind 
the Prince of Denmark. 

I have said that what saved this man 
from despair and ruin was his sense of 
humor. With a grimly whimsical fan: 
he had one of the bullets of the Chicag 
madman who attempted to assassinat 
him mounted in gold and engraved, 
“From Mark Grey to Edwin Boot! 
April 23rd, 1879.” 

In the town of New Bedford, whe: 
we closed our first season, he was ev 
dently piqued at the smallness of th: 
audience and its coldness. The play 
was “Richelieu,” and he said, “‘Great 
heavens, I wonder if the curse scene wil! 
get a hand?” And he winked at me at 
the line, “to dull tiers of lifeless gapers.”’ 
He said, sarcastically, he thought h: 
would enjoy playing Petruchio to such 
an audience. 

Of course he was not always at hi 
best; he had high tides and low tides, 
but I don’t think he ever intentionall, 
slighted a performance. He said to us 
one night: “I don’t know what is th 
matter with me. I can’t keep my 
thoughts on the text; the lines slip from 
me, and the strangest, most incongruous 
things come into my mind.” I told him 
I thought he was playing with |Spirit. 
He answered, “Only in spurts.” The 
next day the New York Evening Post 
said, ‘Mr. Booth was at his best.” 
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He was not familiar with The Paradox 
of Acting, but he told me a personal 
experience strongly corroborating Dide- 
rot’s—and Coquelin’s—theory that an 
actor must never lose himself in a part. 
It was in a performance of “The Fool’s 
Revenge.” He said that never in his 
experience had the sorrows of the poor 
jester so appealed to him; he was pro- 
foundly moved, and wept at his own 
pathos. He finished the play believing 
that he had given the performance of 
his life. He was somewhat abashed, 
therefore, when his daughter, who occu- 
pied a box, said to him: “‘ What was the 
matter with you to-night, father? I 
never saw you give such a poor per- 
formance of the part.”’ Booth recalled 
that John McCullough always wept co- 
piously in his performances, and he 
thought it did not add to their effective- 
ness. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
recall certain physical manifestations 
in Booth’s performances. For example, 
as lago was forced by a soldier to bend 
over the body of Othello, the look of 
immeasurable hate he bestowed on the 
dead Moor was indescribable, and as he 
uttered the lines, “What you know, you 
know. From this time forth I never 
will speak word,” he ground his teeth 
together so that it could be distinctly 
heard in the audience. The look, the 
grinding sound, and the words created 
an effect which no one who saw it 
will ever forget. 

He did not like flattery, and wher one 
of his company said on one occasion, 
“I cannot imagine any one else in the 
part of Lago,” Booth smiled and said, 
“Oh, 1 don’t know. My father was a 
very great lago.” 

The most normal hours in the actor’s 
life are those he spends at the theater. 
The curse of the actor’s life is travel. 
The unredeemed irregularity of his life 
is demoralizing, disintegrating. The 
first season I was with Booth we 
traveled over fourteen thousand miles, 
giving two hundred and thirty-three 
performances, and our receipts were a 
record for the theater up to that time. 
Our second season—the Booth-Barrett 
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combination—we covered much more 
ground. Particularly in the South our 
tour degenerated into a money-grabbing 
device. Much of the time we played 
twice a day, like a traveling vaudeville 
show. We were exploited like a circus, 
and played to advanced prices, to which 
the speculators added an additional iniq- 
uity. No one, of course, would claim 
that the public got its money’s worth. 
To travel and give two performances of 
Shakespeare a day is quite beyond the 
powers of any combination. Even during 
the first season Booth once said to our 
manager, after a sleepless night: ‘‘How 
many such experiences are in store for 
us? Two or three more such nights 
would, I think, put me in a mad- 
house.” 

Booth was fond of telling a story of 
one of his friends (I don’t know whether 
it was Bancroft or Corcoran) who, when 
Booth was in rather poor health, used 
to stand up in the theater and encourage 
the audience with: “‘That’s right. Call 
him out again, call him out again. He 
won’t be with you long.” On my wall 
hangs a skull-cap worn by Booth in the 
character of Shylock, and made from a 
hat I once wore with him as Tubal. 
The envelope attached to it reads: “‘To 
Edwin Royle, Esq., with compliments 
of Edwin Booth, May, 1888.” Five years 
after he penned those words to me he 
was gone, and the little orange-colored 
rag, the fragile paper envelope, and the 
fading ink have outlasted that great 
and gifted soul. You may see his cos- 
tumes and his stage jewels at The 
Players. The rest is only a memory, and 
even those who remember will soon be 
gone. 

Of all artists the actor’s fame is the 
most transient. The author lives in his 
books; the painter speaks from his can- 
vas; the composer thrills our hearts to- 
day and may thrill hearts a hundred 
years from now, but the actor lives not 
in years or days or hours, but in seconds, 
feverish seconds. Be generous with 
your praise, your applause, the flowers 
you throw at his feet, for he is king only 
for a beautiful and glorious moment, 
and—*The rest is silence.” 
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The Owls and the Gladiator 


BY CLARENCE DAY, 


IME: a cool November 
morning. Place: as 
usual, Central Park, 
New York—at the en- 
trance nearest my 
house. Person present: 
Niblo Sims—that is, 
myself—on a bench. Atmosphere: dis- 
tinctly one of annoyance. 

I will begin by saying that I do not 
like queer people. Some of them are 
interesting in a way, and some may be 
comic, but I don’t believe we feel really 
comfortable in their society. I think 
we all prefer people who behave in a 
sensible manner. I certainly should 
hate very much to be queer myself. 
Yet I—of all people—had just been 
asked by my wife to “do no more queer 
things.” 

She had reference to some little inci- 











dent at the club, of which young Grill- 
quist had given her a distorted account. 


I don’t care to go into it. It’s all past 
and gone. I will merely say concerning 
that incident that though it was queer, 
I wasn’t. It makes all the difference in 
the world in such cases, which it is that’s 
»eculiar—the circumstances or the man. 
cannot be held accountable for cir- 
cumstances. I didn’t make the world. 

After my little vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks I might have forgotten the whole 
matter, if my wife hadn’t chosen to 
bring up the disagreeable subject. I 
had really been feeling quite placid and 
fit till she spoke. I made up my mind 
to this, that Hattie would have to learn 
to be more reasonable and to understand 
me better. When a man instinctively 
dislikes all eccentric behavior, it’s a 
little too ridiculous to beg him not to 
indulge in it. 

Sitting there in the Park, absorbed in 
these restless reflections, I gradually 
became aware that two policemen were 
throwing stones at a tree. I assumed 
that they knew what they were about, 
and paid small attention to them. The 


JR. 


loungers, however, and the idle women 
and children soon began gathering 
around and speculating on what th: 
matter was. One of them, a forward 
young creature in a red hat and furs, 
presently stepped up and asked the 
policemen what they meant, throwing 
stones around that way. She said they 
might hit her baby. 

“It’s like this, lady,” they courteous, 
responded. “There's owls in that tree.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “will baby be abl 
to see them? Why, I think that’s too 
sweet!” 

The policemen said nothing further, 
but began throwing stones again. 
“Oh!” the girl said, “don’t! 

You might hurt them!” 

That was just what they wished to do, 
the policemen declared; and when she 
protested, they said there was nothing 
sweet about owls. They said sh 
mightn’t know it, but owls flew about 
and attacked people viciously at night. 
And when she asked in what way and 
what people, they said, crossly: 

“They bite! They bite us. How 
would you like to go on duty here at 
night and get all tore up by a owl?” 

They were evidently in earnest, very 
much so; but several of the women 
laughed provokingly at them, and the 
girl said, ““Oh, nonsense!” 

The policemen said, “Nonsense, is 
it?” and showed her their caps. “Is a 
hole like that nonsense?” one of them 
vindictively demanded. You could do 
very little to owls at night, he explained 
—it was too dark, and they swooped 
so. But he had spotted this tree as be- 
ing one place where they came from, 
and he was just going to learn them to 
go biting policemen. 

As I walked back to the house I re- 
flected that every one has his troubles— 
troubles that other people couldn’t im- 
agine existed, and yet very real ones. 
It made me feel better about mine. 
And I thought how poor Hattie would 
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have probably called this owl matter 
“queer,” and how unjust it was of her 
or any one to use such a word just 
because a thing seemed a bit unusual 
or hard to understand. 

When I reached home I found to my 
regret that my brother Talbot was pres- 
ent. It prevented me from speaking to 
Hattie as I had intended. yew calm 
and silent throughout lunch, waiting till 
he should have gone, while he and Hattie 
talked, talked, talked, till my ears were 
tired listening. After lunch it got worse. 
[he conversation turned upon clothes. 
With all the most important things in 
the world to discuss, is it worth while 
to chatter merely about what covers the 
body? I felt rather sorry and even a 
little ashamed of my family to see them 
sit there and dwell on that kind of a 
subject. 

“Clothes are a nuisance,” I said. 

My wife gave a quick little laugh, and 
remarked, “ Even hats?” 

She had gone with me the day before 
to my hatter’s, where I had bought a 
new derby, which I had needed very 
much. I had had some trouble getting 
what I required, and my wife had made 
fun of me. 

‘“There’s a general belief, Teapot,” 
she said to Talbot (I wish she 
wouldn’t call him Teapot), “that women 
waste hours and hours and hours buying 
hats, while a man simply says, ‘Seven 
and an eighth,’ and takes what he gets. 
But you know how little time J spend 
on them.” 

“I do, Hattie,” he said. “You give 
one look around and immediately say, 
‘Show me that one’; and the minute 
you get it on your head you start pinning 
it in place and telling the girl to charge 
it to Mrs. Niblo Sims—S, I, M, 5, 
Sims—and you walk out of the shop. 
You always know your own mind.” 

“Well,” said my wife, pensively, pat- 
ting Talbot on the hand, “ Niblo has a 
way with his derbies that’s very, very 
different. I used to think derbies were 
all just alike before I married, but, dear 
me, | was mistaken. Some are too high 
for Niblo; some are too squat, or too 
broad; some aren’t curved enough; 
some have the wrong kind of brim. And 
after he has chosen the least obnoxious 
out of the pile, it has to go down-stairs 
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in a little derby elevator to be heated 
and entirely recast and shaped to his 
head; and they don’t get it right, so it 
has to keep going back down; and when 
it is lunch-time he says, discontentedly, 
‘Well, I'll try it that way for a while,’ 
and walks home with me, feeling of it, 
and pulling it down on his head and 
complaining that it leaves a mark; and 
as soon as he gets home he telephones 
them to send for it and take the thing 
back. And he speaks so harshly to them 
over the telephone, and gets so wrought 
up about the hat’s not fitting, that it 
sounds as though he never wanted to 
see a hat again in his life.” 

Talbot said yes, and that I’d been 
even worse about shirts. “I think 
Niblo’s getting queer in some ways,” he 
added, giving her a wink. 

I rose and went to the door. “I am 
sorry,” I said, “to hear you keep talking 
as though I were odd or eccentric. | 
pay what I think is a proper attention 
to having things right. But I also say 
clothes are a nuisance; and it’s bad 
enough buying them, without discussing 
the difficulties afterward. I would far 
sooner go without clothes altogether 
than do that.” And I went off and left 
them. 

“T think I'll go with him,” I heard 
Talbot saying to Hattie. 

I hurried at once from the house and 
caught a bus at the corner. When I 
got to the street where my club is | got 
off, intending to go in; but it occurred 
to me Talbot might come there, and I 
was sick of the fellow. So I took another 
*bus, an up-town one, and went up the 
west side. 

As we went up Broadway I thought of 
those new studio buildings in West 
Sixty-seventh Street and decided I'd 
just drop in there and see what they 
were like. E. K. White, I knew, had 
moved in there. A crabbed sort of chap, 
but { wished to see some one; I needed 
to get my mind off of Hattie. 

E. K.’s wife let me in. She said Mr. 
White was busy, he was behind with his 
work, but would I sit with her for a 
little? I saw she didn’t wish it—she 
seemed vague and preoccupied, as 
though anxious to get back to some- 
thing. But I sat down and stayed a 
long time with her nevertheless, because 
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if I hadn’t she would probably have 
thought me unfriendly. That's the way 
people are. I’ve made many a dreary 
call on persons who weren’t glad to see 
me, just in order to be friendly. One 
has to be ready to take the bad with the 
ood in this world. This call on Mrs. 
Vhite, I may mention, was one of the 
dreariest. But at least it was better 
than having a row in my home. 

After perhaps half an: hour, White 
himself came to the door. “That dog 
of a gladiator hasn’t shown up, Jane,” 
he began; and then, seeing me, he 
stopped. “Humph!” he said. “It’s 
Sims, eh? You must look out for this 
fellow, Jane. One hears wild tales about 
him, sometimes—from his brother and 
Grillquist. Maybe this is one of his 
quiet days, though. Will you come into 
the studio?” 

That’s the way White often talks; 
it’s his notion of banter. Some people 
may like it; I don’t. But Mrs. White 
was slipping off, and I didn’t wish to 
leave there too soon. And, heavens!— 
White’s harmless enough, even when 
he’s offensive. So I went down the 


passageway with him, without saying 


anything. 

His studio was the most disorderly 
room I had ever seen. Cigarette-butts, 
old clothes, tables covered with papers 
and tubes of paint, chairs filled with 
bundles, and over at the far end a stout- 
ish but striking young woman. She 
was dressed rather oddly—some cling- 
ing white stuff and a wreath. Hair 
down. No shoes. But in spite of her 
irregular appearance, I could see she 
was nice. the was also good-looking. 
I bowed pleasantly. I like being affable, 
when possible, to all sorts of people. 

“My model, Miss Yecker,”™ said 
White. “She’s posing as a wood-nymph; 
here’s the picture. A classical scene, as 
you see. She’s pleading to this Roman 
gladiator she’s met in the forest.” 

Then Miss Yecker spoke up. She had 
a rather thin, piercing voice, considering 
her size; but, as I said, she was nice. 

“| didn’t even know what a gladiator 
was when I began,” she confided. She 
came and stood beside me, with a smile, 
as I looked at the painting. “But you 
see he’s like a soldier, one of those sol- 
diers they have in history-books. This 
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is a cuirass he’s got on, and here’s his 
grooves—I mean greaves—and his hel- 
met. And by rights he should be carry- 
ing a sword, spear, and shield, and 4 
battle-ax; but Mr. White’s left the ax 
out.” 

“She doesn’t like this gladiator I’ve 
got for her,” White said, going over to 
the window. He looked out, swore brief- 
ly, and fell to work scraping his palette. 

I sat down on the sofa. Miss Yecker 
said, impulsively, “I’m afraid I—there’s 
not room, I’m afraid, is there?—you 
must excuse me if I don’t sit down with 
you.” She laid her hand on the pillows 
to straighten them, blushed, and drew 
back. 

“He hasn’t asked you, has he?” 
White said, coldly. His tone wasn’t 
courteous. It wasn’t at all the tone » 
employ toward a handsome young wom- 
an. I tried to make up for it by rising 
and offering the whole sofa to her, but 
this embariassed her dreadfully; and it 
finally appeared that the only way to 
put her at her ease was for us to sit down 
together. This we did. I had certainly 
never sat on a sofa with a wood-nymph 
before! 

I didn’t quite know what to think of 
her. She seemed to be fresh and whole- 
some, and with a little training I thought 
she might be nice to know. Of course | 
am no trainer. But it was a pity—sh« 
seemed so warm and willing. And she 
was agreeable; she wished to be pleasing 
to aap ay I like that, in a woman. 

As we sat there she told me, between 
fits of shyness and trust, about some of 
her ideas, and especially about her work 
on this picture. She said the man who 
was posing as the gladiator was making 
things hard for her, always trying to be 
funny, and she had her living to earn. 
I sympathized with her—I loathe men 
who try to be funny. They remind me 
of Talbot. She said she wished that I'd 
be the gladiator. 

*“That’s a good idea,” said White, 
waking up. You're such a wizened old 
bean-pole, my dear Sims, that it hadn’t 
occurred to me. But at least you’ve got 
height. Will you pose a bit? My man 
model’s late.” 

That’s White’s idea of the proper way 
of asking a favor. I declined to oblige 
him, though even then I half wished to 
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try it. The armor was splendid. Miss 
Yecker got me to put on the helmet and 
led me off to a mirror. A helmet does 
set off the face of a man more than a 
derby. It dignifes manhood. 

“Oh, you must, Mr. Sims!” said the 
wood-nymph. . . . 

Half an hour later I had taken off my 
clothes in the dressing- 
room, and was garbed 
as a gladiator, with Miss 
Yecker kneeling to me 
admiringly while E. K. 
White painted us. It 
was all right at first. I 
looked martial and grim 
in the mirror. But be- 
fore very long my legs 
began to feel cold. And 
when I looked down 
at Miss Yecker | could 
see two gold teeth. This 
made the whole thing 
less romantic. Also, 
holding my pose made 
my arm stiff. I won- 
dered if people got pa- 
ralysis—or pneumonia 

posing. 

The pose itself was a 
tiresome one to main- 
tain, in that it required 
Miss Yecker and myself 
to stare at each other; 
and as | thus examined 
her, fixedly, I grew to 
dislike her. A _heavi- 
ness, both physical and 
mental, appeared in her 
face. She was vulgar. 
| doubtless betrayed my 
changed views of her by 
my expression, for she looked at first puz- 
zled, then morose, then resentful and 
haughty. At least those were the senti- 
ments | thought I discerned in her eyes. 
When two people stare long at each other 
their inside feelings show. It was rather 
uncomfortable to be conscious of this 
growing antagonism. I disliked White, 
too; he wasn’t considerate. He stopped 
to let me rest now and then; but he was 
ina hurry. Miss Yecker said I ought to 
try harder to let Mr. White work. White 
grew very curt in the way he kept order- 
ing me around. 

I began to feel I was in a mess and 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 792.—106 
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had better go home. Then an anxious 
thought came to me. “You aren’t 
painting in my face?” | asked. “I 
couldn’t allow my likeness, of course, to 
appear in such—” 

I had glanced at Miss Yecker, disap- 
provingly, I suppose, as I spoke. 

“What!” she now said, indignantly. 
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In such company’?” She got up off her 
knees. 

I’d been going to say “such a cos- 
tume,” | nervously explained—* such 
surroundings.” White wanted to know 
what the matter was with the surround- 
ings. We all grew rather tense. I said 
I had come to his studio so as not to be 
fretted, and I’d have to ask him and 
Miss Yecker to take care how they 
spoke to me. 

There had been a noise in the hall for 
some minutes—men calling to one an- 
other. We had given it no attention at 
first, but it now grew much louder; we 
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heard people running, and somebody 
banged on the door. 

“Come in!’ White shouted, without 
giving one thought to my feelings and 
the way I was clad. 

“1 will not allow it!” | cried, getting 
back of a screen. 

The door was flung open. A wave of 
smoke swirled hotly in. The uproar now 
was deafening. “Fire! Fire!’ the man 
screamed. “Get out, you! You ain’t 
got a minute!” Frantic bells began 
clanging. 

We stared — shook — and rushed for 
the door, while White yelled for his wife. 
Then swiftly I thought of my clothes, 
and ran back to the dressing-room. | 
heard a loud crash in the hall, frightful 
roars, women’s shrieks. I snatched up 
the things on the chair and dashed out 
into the hall. I don’t know how I got 
down the stairs. I fell flat once or twice. 
In the street a huge crowd was collect- 
ing. They jeered horribly at me. I saw 
an old horse-cab and ran for it—it was 
down near the car-tracks. As | jumped 
in and slammed the door after me, some 
one tugged at the handle. I pulled 
down the shade with one hand, held the 
door with the other. 
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A GLADIATOR, WITH MISS YECKER KNEELING TO 
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| heard squealing. ‘‘Home, drive: 
I called. 

The squealing continued, 
sounded peculiarly wrathful. | 
dered why any one should come ar 
squeal peculiarly at me when I wish: 
to go home. A sudden and much 
stronger tug pulled the door partly open, 
and in the crack | saw a great, mottled 
face with a sodden mustache. 

“Stop your squealing,” I ordered 
“Who are you?” 

“] ’ain’t done no squealing,” the fel- 
low said, in a deep voice. “I’m the 
driver; and this lady here, she says to 
let her right into the cab.” 

“I refuse,” I declared. ‘“‘Go away! 
Can’t you see I’m not dressed?” 

Some one shook the door violently. 

“She says you got her clothes,” said 
the driver. 

I let go the door, felt of my bundle; 
and there, sure enough, lying on top of 
my own things, were some of a woman’s. 
I plucked off a boa, two long gloves 
held them dazedly out. There stood the 
wood-nymph. 

“You brute!’ she was saying. 
rejected with violence her boa. 

There was a crowd in the street. 
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this thing on and go!” | said, sharply. 
| wished to be off. 

Miss Yecker just burst into tears and 
climbed into the cab. 

“But you mustn't,” I cried, poking 
and pushing her. She felt like a pud- 
ding. 

Miss Yecker scratched bitterly at my 
face, forcing me to draw 
back. “Get out of here, 
driver!’ I heard a 
policeman call loudly. 
“Can’t block up this 
street. You get back 
there!” he ordered the 
crowd, on all sides of 
the cab. They got back; 
the horse started for- 
ward. We turned down 
the avenue. 

I was naturally furi- 
ous. I steadied my hel- 
met, which the cab was 
half jolting from my 
head, and commanding- 
ly said to her, “Now, 
madam, this is my cab!” 

*T’ll show you whose 
cab it is!” she wept; 
“I’m not goin’-a-be in- 
sulted.” 

We immediately fell 
into a most strangely 
intimate quarrel. She 
said very personal 
things; I did, too. We 
both said them at once. 
We reproached each 
other warmly and bit- 
terly, just as though we 
were married. I could 
never have dreamed of a man’s having 
such an experience. All this time she 
kept snatching bits of clothing from my 
little pile, and shaking them accusingly 
at me—and I found all were hers. I 
had brought the wrong chairful and left 
my own garments behind. 

Our chief cause of difference was that 
we each wanted the cab. I had seen the 
cab first and engaged it, and | now had 
to have it, of course, having no street 
apparel. On the other hand, she per- 
sistently refused to leave, as I urged, 
until I should get out and give her a 
chance to put all her things on. 

She was dressed quite enough as it 
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was, I repeatedly told her. Her robe 
as a wood-nymph was the amplest a 
nymph ever wore. It was positively 
bunchy—she was like some old Eskimo 
wood-nymph. It was a bit odd perhaps, 
but who notices when a woman wears 
odd things? They dress so preposter- 
ously, anyhow. She could perfectly 
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well have gone home on the top of a 
*bus. 

Her plan was, however, for us to drive 
into the Park and find some quiet place 
where | could get out while she dressed. 
Then, she said, she would give me the 
cab. My own cab, mind! However, | 
agreed to do this, if I could first get an 
overcoat to put on while | waited. | 
couldn’t wait around in the Park with 
a cold, tin cuirass on. 

| wasn’t going to go'up my own stoop 
dressed like a dashed lunatic. She said, 
let the driver go in, then, and bring out 
the overcoat; but that would have 
brought Hattie; and each time I looked 
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at Miss Yecker I knew that wouldn’t do. 

We finally decided to drive down to 

Talbot’s apartment. I figured that he 

would be out and that we could have 

the man at the door send up word to his 

Jap that Mr. Sims wanted his overcoat 
devilish quick. 

Miss Yecker prepared to tell the door- 
man all this through the window, by 
putting her hat,.on and a light-green 
three-quarter-length wrap. I couldn’t 
show myself, naturally; but she granted 
that she could. She could fix up enough, 
she admitted, to look out of the window. 

It might have worked perfectly, but 
the man who came out to the cab was a 
spying old snake who caught sight of 
me when he should have been listening 
to Miss Yecker, and went off looking 
over his shoulder with his face puckered 
up. She, too, was to blame for not fit- 
ting herself right in the window, so she 
would have filled it. The whole thing 
was,bungled. And, to add to the failure, 
the man brought word that Talbot was 
there, and had said that he’d not give 
the lady so much as a cuft-button. 
Thinking he might come down, I at once 
had the cabman drive off. 

After some further argument we 
moodily returned to the Park, and drove 
up that small hill where they’ve put 
General Bolivar’s statue. You may 
know the place; it’s just off the west 
drive, and no one goes up it because all 
there is to see is this statue. Its advan- 
tage to me now was that there are lots of 
trees all around. It’s quite hidden. | 
gingerly got out there to let that poor 
foolish woman dress. 

It was really quite cold. I stood back 
of the cab and close to it, to be out of 
the wind. Also to be out of sight of 
the cabman, whom I was very sick of. 
| haven’t mentioned it, in passing, but 
he’d stopped several times and explained 
that his horse was “wore out,” and had 
twice got down and come round to 
the door for his money, and said he 
“must go back”’—in short, he had been 
a nuisance. He began all his speeches 
by saying, “I ain’t saying nothing,” and 
then going on to explain, “It’s like this, 
Mr. Sims.” He had got my name 
from Miss Yecker, and he seemed to be 
fascinated by my armor—couldn’t keep 
his eyes off me. 
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Miss Yecker took so long that, afte; 
jumping up and down and slapping my 
self for a while, I angrily went to th 
window and said | was perishing. I de- 
manded the light-green wrap, anyhow, 
on account of my legs. She handed m: 
instead an old lap-robe she’d found un 
der the seat, and shrilly abused me for 
not treating her like a lady. The next 
moment the cabman whipped up and 
drove rapidly off with her. 

I was going to shout, but I suddenly 
saw why he’d done it. A gardener had 
started up the hill through the trees in 
the rear, to investigate the cause, | sup- 
pose, of Miss Yecker’s shrill anger. My 
own anger was very deep at this brutal 
betrayal. I skipped nimbly around th« 
pedestal of General Bolivar’s statue, 
drew the lap-robe around me, and felt 
of my silly tin sword. 

After crouching there patiently 
awhile, | saw the gardener wasn’t com- 
ing. He had seen the cab ZO, I suppose, 
and had given it up. I naturally ex- 
pected Miss Yecker to come back and 
get me, but time went on and it grew 
dark, and she never returned. I think 
I could have killed her. I know I could 
have killed that gross cabman. When 
night finally came, grim and cold, I de- 
scended the hill. 

The immoderate difficulty I had in 
traversing that Park—the quick runs, 
the dodging; the hiding in small, cruel 
bushes that pricked me most sharply; 
the narrow escape from a group of 
coarse, roistering hoodlums who had no 
more decency than to treat me like some 
hunted hare —these things | cannot 
speak of. | ended my journey near the 
place where I’d sat down that morning, 
close to that eastern entrance which is 
nearest the street I reside in. 

There, though, I was blocked. | 
could not cross Fifth Avenue. There 
was nothing for it but to wait on 
till the streets were deserted. I spread 
my lap-robe on the ground in between 
several trees, sat on it, and drew it up 
over me. It had a strong, circusy smell; 
most repugnant | found it. And I’d no 
string to tie it with. I had to hold all 
the four corners up close to my neck, 
and my arms got so stiff that my hands 
lost all feeling whatsoever. 

A full hour must have passed when a 
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an appeared walking on the grass 
lirectly toward my trees. In the lamp- 
lieht | saw he was one of those policemen 
who had been throwing stones in the 
morning. I wasn’t surprised to see him, 
for. of course, this was his beat; but 
why couldn’t he stick to the paths? Why 
snoop and sneak through the bushes? 
[he way our police prowl around is most 
gruesome, I think. It’s a mighty poor 
system; it lowers men so, to be prowlers. 

Not daring to wait his approach, | 
annoyedly withdrew. My trouble was 
this: there seemed to be no place to 
withdraw to. I saw just one spot, a 
small summer-house covered with lat- 
tice-work, which I had avoided before 
because people might go there. I hid 
softly in that. 

lhe policeman came on past my trees 
and walked toward my new place. | 
felt cold and anxious. Then he stopped, 
faced about, and drew something out of 
his pocket. I thought it was a pipe, but 
presently he moved to one side, in the 
light from a lamp-post, and I saw that 
it was a slung-shot. I surmised that he 
was planning to have another bout with 
his owls. 

Meantime I had noticed a group of 
people out in the street coming toward 
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the Park—pleasant men in top-hats, 
women in gay cloaks and bright slippers. 
They made me feel grimy. One man 
was carrying some shoes, but I didn’t 
stop to realize at the moment how pe- 
culiar this was. My one thought was 
that they were heading for the path 
that led into the summer-house. As 
noiselessly as possible [ climbed onto 
the lattice-work roof. 

The policeman faced around. He had 
heard me. He walked up to the summer- 
house, looked in, and, seeing no one 
inside, stared up at the roof. I was just 
in the shadow of a tree, and kept as still 
as I could, but my sword handle was 
sticking into me, and unfortunately | 
twitched. The policeman lifted his 
club. Knowing he couldn’t see clearly, if 
at all, I hoped he might think that the 
noise had been made by an owl. It was 
my only chance. On the impulse of the 
moment I nervously sang out, “Tu- 
whoo!” 

That is the sound all books tell you 
that owls make, isn’t it? It should have 
convinced that policeman. Instead of 
that, he jumped up on a bench and 
began yelling threats. ‘“‘That’s enough 
of that now,” he kept saying. “Come 
on down or I'll soak you!” 


SHE HANDED ME AN OLD LAP-ROBE SHE’D FOUND UNDER THE SEAT 





THERE HE IS 


I was mortified and desperate. Still 
hoping to persuade him I was an owl, | 


pulled out my sword and poked down 
at him smartly in the dark, on the top 


of his head—so it would feel like a bite. 
[ also cried “Tu-whoo!” again, only 
louder, in case he hadn’t. understood. 
He swore very horribly at this and began 
climbing the roof. 

He wasn’t, however, a good climber, 
and the roof wasn’t strong—the edge of 
it gave way with him the minute he 
attempted to mount. And as he stood, 
feeling for a new place, that group of 
people came up the path, and I saw I 
was saved. 

Saved, but at what a cost! I recog- 
nized their voices before the lamplight 
had revealed them. Talbot came first 
with a pair of my shoes and some coats. 
With him was the cabman. My wife 
coolly came next with a waistcoat of 
mine in her hand, talking to our friend, 
Mr. Levellier, who was carrying the 
trousers. Then came Mrs. Levellier, 
and Angelica Broderick, her niece, with 
my new derby hat. And all of them 
talking about me and my ways. 

The c.’ nan’s voice rang out loudest. 
I gatherea that Miss Yecker had dis- 





ROARED THE CABMAN, 


**1’>D KNOW THEM LEGS ANYWHERE’ 


missed him without paying his fare, and 
that after he’d rested he’d gone to my 
brother's apartment. “No, sir,” he 
was saying, “I never see anything lik: 
it; just some old bits of brass on, though 
now, o course, he’s got my lap-rob« 
But, take it from me, sir, he must be 
some’eres in this Park, and I kin show 
you or anybody the identical place wher 
I left him.” 

“Hey, stand back there!” called the 
policeman, stopping the party. ‘Don’t 
go through this summer- house 
you hear? ‘Take that other path 
round.” 

“Why, what’s 
about?” said Hattie. 
way.” 

| began climbing down. 

“There he is! There he is!” roared 
the cabman. “I'd know them legs any- 
where.” 

“Is that you, Niblo?” my wife said, 
severely. ‘What on earth are you do- 
ing?” 

The policeman swung around and at 
once tried to grab at my legs; but my 
brother caught hold of him, and I had 
the pleasure of giving each of them a 
kick in the neck. 
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“Now, officer,” said Levellier, “stand 
aside, please, or | shall report you. 
Don’t interfere further. You must let 
respectable citizens alone.” 

“You call that a respectable citizen?” 
demanded the officer. “ Crawling around 
high and mighty without any clothes on, 
and that vicious he’s bitten a chunk out 
the top of my head!” 

“As to clothes,” Talbot told him, 
trying desperately to explain the 
best he could, “‘this gentleman’s idea 
has long been that clothes are a nui- 
sance.”” 

* And how long has his idea been that 
he was an owl?” said the officer. ‘Do 
you let him come out here and screech 
this hoo-hoo stuff all night?” 


“An owl, eh? Why, | never knew he 

er—” Talbot began. 

They alllooked at me inquiringly. Hat- 
tie whispered to Talbot that she thought 
they'd better send for Dr. Grillquist. 

“Come, come,” I said, climbing down. 
“That's enough talking now. I’m going 
home.” 

“The gentleman will explain on some 
other occasion why he wishes to be an 
owl,” Talbot earnestly assured the po- 
liceman, and | noticed Levellier was 
quietly making signs to the man. I got 
into my coat. 

“Oh, Niblo!”’ my wife said in anguish, 
as we walked swiftly off. ‘After prom- 
ising me only this morning that you'd 
stop being queer!” 


The Mother Speaks 


BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


HEN I was lonely (that am so no more) 
You waited, laughing, finger-tip on lips, 
In staring, sweet invisibility; 
Yet like a child in hiding sometimes cried 
Out of the sunrise, “‘Here!”’ or sudden leaped 


Toward me from music. 


On the mountain paths 


Just bevond sight, and stealthy, dryad-like, 
You called me, finding words among the leaves; 
And out of singing water came your voice. 


Now you are flesh of mine and quite forgot 
Is all that mystery. Three-score and ten, 


The world-sleep years, whose dust shall cover in 
That airy clearness of the gone-before: 
Three-score and ten to test humanity, 
And weary of it, and go back to God. 
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| go this Brief as the rapturous plucking of a rose 


The little time you lie against my heart. 
Lie close and grow—and grow to all the best 
And strongest that the Race has power to make; 
Grow into joy, as may be: sorrow flies 
Courageous bodies, and the greater griefs 
Strengthen the soul like wine. Be not afraid— 
Be not afraid. The world was overcome 

Two thousand years agone by one strange man. 
and at And others since—and some before, no doubt, 
but my Whose voices go before in joyous song. 
1 I had So, flesh of mine, fear not the cruelties, 
The weariness, the stinging pains of sense. 
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BY ELIZABE 


BONS about June in a 

=| big wheat year the com- 

})| Pile rs of statistics begin 

5) to figure out how many 

bushels of wheat will be 

oh s 2 raised and just how 

53%) many loaves of bread 

each bushel will make and how many 

loaves are due per man per nation. On 

paper it looks right convincing. The 
farmer feeds the nation. 

We feed the farmer—we women of 
the farms. We know what it costs to 
feed him and to get that wheat in con- 
dition for shipment ready to feed the 
nation. We've fed our women to the 
wheat crops for a good many years, now; 
but you don’t hear much about our 
share in the feeding. It has been hard 
on the women, feeding the farmer and 
the nation. 

Sometimes when I’m stirring up a 
batch of raised biscuit for breakfast, and 
I sift in the soft, creamy flour and think 
of the price we women have had to pay 
for it—it sort of sets me against wheat- 
bread for a while, and | go back to corn- 
bread, although we paid a price for the 
corn, we women. 

I have always loved the Kansas 
prairie. You couldn’t hire me to leave 
the farm and be cooped up in town with- 
out room to breathe. In every season of 
the year the prairies roll away, wave af- 
ter wave, giving you a limitless impres- 
sion as | imagine the sea must do—just 
splashing right along beyond the hori- 
zon, right to the turning-point. There 
couldn’t be anything prettier than the 
plowed fields of a spring evening, with 
the long, freshly turned furrows all 
seeming to converge in a point toward 
the sun as it drops, big and round and 
red, below the edge, and the men unhook 
from the plow and ride in, sitting side- 
ways on their lead horse and whistling 
contentedly as they think of their good, 
hot supper. 

Color appeals to me. 
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a few minutes on the high ridge just 
before we drop down into the slop: 
toward home when we come from town. 
You can see into three counties from 
there on a clear day. Just before wheat- 
cutting, it is a wonderful view. As far 
as you can see, melting into the horizon, 
there is field after field of the wheat, 
tawny yellow in the shadows that the 
clouds trail over it, and rippling in waves 
where the wind bends the bearded tops, 
just as if the wind were playing tag with 
the shadows. It lies in even squares, for 
Kansas is laid off in sections, even and 
exact as a checker-board. There are no 
wandering lanes in Kansas. You drive 
straight as a die, fenced in on both sides 
with wire fence or low-cut Osage orange 
hedges for miles, sure that at each mile 
you will reach a cross-road. 

They say it is too vast and monoto- 
nous to be of artistic value in a picture; 
but it stirs my emotions like great, 
thrilling chords of music. I have often 
snatched a minute or two from my work, 
even when burdens pressed heavily, to 
look at the prairie pictures and to breathe 
deep of the ozone in the prairie air. It 
put a minute or two of joy into my day 
that made up for the dreary drudgery 
before I had learned to organize both 
myself and my job of being a farmer's 
wife, and to adjust myself to my share 
of the business. 

I dimly felt, even in those days, that 
there must be some way to make i 
easier for the woman on the farm. We 
kept going right around in a circle. We 
never could seem to meet the seasons 
squarely in the face because we were 
always dragging along a bit of the un- 
finished work of the season before. 
Heavens to Betsey! the days when | 
have wished I could go to sleep and sleep 
right through the harvesting season! 

If anybody on earth needs the doc- 
trine of conservation of energy and 
good horse-sense preached to her, it is 
the farmer’s wife. And the more she 
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needs it, the harder it is to reach her 
with it. It is the hardest thing in the 
world to make her realize that it is up 
to her to solve her own problems and 
adjust her own difficulties and to use 
her own brains to do it. 

We used to be afraid of the farm mis- 
sionaries when the state agricultural 
colleges began to send them out. They 
came into the counties to hold Institutes. 
We used to scorn them with the inherent 
antagonism that the farm woman has 
for the city woman—an antagonism that 
is born of the fear of being looked down 
upon. We learned that there is nothing 
the woman in the city has that we could 
not have. We learned that it was simply 
a matter of adjustment. We had to have 
it borne in upon us that we must be 
trained as much for our work on the 
farm as the city woman for her work in 
the town—that we were not naturally 
good housekeepers and good cooks and 
good mothers simply because we had 
been born females. 

When a little frail instructor from the 
Kansas Agricultural College came to our 
town and was able to tell me the reason 
why my bread had been souring all 
summer and how to prevent it, and I got 
it through my head that she knew what 
she was talking about, I woke up to a 
lot that I had missed. 

Our problems of trying to do the work 
of three with nothing to do with has 
filled many a sanitarium. The hos- 
pitals are crowded with us. And how 
full the cemeteries were of us in the old 
days—the price we paid for the big 
crops and the prosperity of the State! 
And Kansas is not the only state that is 
full of the unwritten records of the wom- 
en who paid for the crops with their 
lives. hey are still paying for the 
wheat. 

My mother died because she was too 
tired to try to make an effort to live any 
longer. Looking back on it now, I can- 
not remember ever seeing my mother 
sit with folded hands. They said little 
of their hard lives, these brave women 
who helped to build up the plains. They 
accepted it uncomplainingly. When our 
Country Club met at our house last 
week, my aunt was there as a guest. 
We have thirty members in our club. 
Ten of them drove their own automo- 
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biles. All but two live in modern houses 
with heat and water. We buy the latest 
thing in foot-gear, which is the one sure 
sign of progress in a farm woman. One 
of the members was humorously relating 
the trials of having a frozen water-pipe 
mended, and Aunt Kish told of the days 
when she had to carry water a quarter of 
a mile from a creek. My aunt is a gay 
old lady, and all the weight of her sev- 
enty years has not smothered her resili- 
ent disposition. Her husband died after 
their third big wheat crop—drank him- 
self to death celebrating it in Kansas 
City—and she has had the first real 
time of her life ever since. 

When she came to Kansas in the early 
fifties, she drove a team herself from St. 
Louis, with a ten-months’-old baby on 
the seat beside her. She and her hus- 
band took up a claim forty miles from 
a settlement. Wandering Indians were 
their only neighbors, and terrified her 
daily by their company. When they 
had been here less than a year her hus- 
band returned to Illinois and remained 
three months. She was left alone to look 
after the crops, shuck the corn, and take 
care of the place. While he was gone 
her third baby was born. Her sei ale 
was an Indian squaw, who had chanced 
in to beg a loaf of bread and remained 
to help the young mother in her extrem- 


ity. 

“We didn’t think anything of it,” 
said my aunt. “We were too busy while 
it was happening to think about it. We 
went through a lot those days; but, 
land of Goshen! we are making up for 
it now, with our furnaces, and our gaso- 
lene-engines for the churns and washing- 
machines, and our automobiles.” 

It has always seemed strange to me— 
the economic dependence of women. A 
man who is confronted by extra work 
never tries to do three: men’s work. He 
goes out and hires two extra men. A 
woman simply shifts the burden on her 
shoulders to make room for another one, 
and lets it go at that. She snips a little 
off the night-time in the morning and 
a little off at night and burns the day- 
light at both ends. She gets the credit of 
preparing three meals a day and wash- 
ing up the dishes. Heaven only knows 
who the men think does the washing and 
ironing and sewing and preserving and 
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gardening and chickening and baby- 
raising, but somebody does it. 

I remember we had a neighbor once 
who expected the stork at harvest-time. 
You’d have thought she had interrupted 
the work of the universe, the way her 
husband fussed because she would not 
be up and around at wheat harvest. He 
fussed about it a little too much, for one 
day she hitched up the horse, took the 
children over to her mother’s, borrowed 
car-fare from her father, and went up to 
Wichita on the afternoon train and went 
to a maternity hospital. Nobody ever 
knew what started such a crazy idea in 
her head. No farmer’s wife from our 
region had ever been known to go to a 
hospital just to have a baby; but there 
she went and there she stayed for four 
weeks after the baby came. She told 
me herself that she had never had such 
a delightful rest in her life as those four 
weeks. Most women do not look back 
on such an event as a vacation. Of 
course she had a row about it when 
she got back. Her husband threat- 
ened to refuse to pay the bill — that 
seems to be the first eruption in hus- 
bands. He had had to hire a harvesting 
crew who brought their own cook with 
them, and he had missed his wife’s cook- 
ing. But after it was all over and talked 
out and he had sort of simmered down, 
he had a new respect for her. She 
brought home a good nurse from 
Wichita, who remained with her as a 
housekeeper for four years, and her hus- 
band never cheeped about it. He rather 
held up his head with pride at being able 
to brag on how he sent his wife to a 
good hospital where she had fine care, 
and how he kept a good girl for her all 
the time. His wife let him think it was 
all his own plan; but she had outlined 
matters to him pretty plainly when she 
came back. 

“When you had appendicitis,” she 
pointed out to him, “you went up to 
the hospital and had the best of sur- 
geons and the best of nurses for four 
weeks. When my first two babies were 
born, we had only a neighbor’s wife in 
for doctor and nurse, and you grumbled 
at having toe pay her five dollars a week 
for two weeks’ time. _ 

Men are reasonable enough once you 
get an idea beaten into their heads. It’s 
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mostly our fault, I'll admit. We don’: 
know how to handle our husbands. |r 
like everything else—if you let a cas« 
thoughtless husband run on too long, 
takes a sure hand and a major operati 
to remedy matters. 

Like my aunt and my mother, | h 
never had any special consideration a: 
never expected any. All the other far: 
ers’ wives I knew were like me—thi: 
overworked, and with several childr 
The asylums and the cemeteries we: 
always full of us; but there seemed : 
be plenty to fill the vacancies. It us: 
to seem to me that women were th 
cheapest things in the world. A go 
team of mules cost at least three hur 
dred dollars, and they had their me: 
taken in to them and were rested « 
Sunday. 

About all a woman cost in real mon 
was the expense of the license and th 
preachers and the undertaker’s bil 
She cooked and served the meals and 
seldom had time to properly eat h« 
own. 

Sunday on the farm is the day you: 
friends drop in and bring the children 
There is no rest for the farm woma 
on Sunday. 

We lived unthinkingly. We wondered 
why the hens would not lay when eg; 
were high, but we could not study out 
the relation between a scarcity of egg 
and a high price; neither could we figur 
out a ration that would make them |a\ 
the year around. We knew the cor 
crop had begun to fail, but we neve: 
thought of feeding that poor, starved 
soil from which we had taken year afte: 
year and never given back. We had 
the same rush of spring work, the sam 
debts at the store, and perhaps a bab 
every eighteen months. In between, w: 
went through the yearly agony of watch- 
ing for the rain clouds in the dry season. 

Rain was the arbiter of our fate dur- 
ing those early days in Kansas. W: 
used to get in the crops in anxiety, and 
then watch those parched skies where a 
brassy sun rolled across a glaring, piti- 
less heaven—and pray for rain. Okla- 
homa and western Kansas had not been 
settled enough to break up the land and 
insure a lure for the moisture. Hot 
winds tore up from the south and west 
over those dried, baked-potato-brown 
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prairies, gathering heat and momentum 
as they came and blew for days—hot 
winds that parched as if they had come 
from a furnace oven. I’ve seen it curl 
the corn-leaves in three days—literally 
cook them on the stalk. 

With the breaking of the sod, the 
establishment of homes, and the planting 
of the trees, the semi-arid regions of 
Kansas had to move farther back. But 
rain was our hope then. How we longed 
for it! Rain to fill the creeks on which 
we depended for water for our stock— 
rain to fill the barrels at the corners of 
the house so we could have soft water 
to wash with—rain to save the crops 
when those dreaded hot winds blew up. 
Nobody but the frontier farmer knows 
that terror—that fierce suspense and 
yearning for rain. 

Why, even now, after all these pros- 
perous years, when the loss of an occa- 
sional corn crop is more than made up 
by the oat and wheat crops, and we 
have no cause for money anxieties— 
even now, sometimes when I waken in 
the night and hear the first patter of 
raindrops on the roof, I unconsciously 
send up a prayer of thanksgiving and 
cry, “Thank God! it’s raining.” 

We knew what it meant to us, that 
soft, healing touch of the rain, like a 
flood of soothing tears after a long, deep 
grief. ‘The rain whose coming would 
rouse the dry, parched, cracked, starving 
earth to placid fecundity once more; 
that could turn brown, dead grass soft 
and green again—what a blessing it was! 
We can never have too much rain, we 
who lived through those first years in 
Kansas. We would rouse in the hot 
nights when we heard those first patter- 
ing drops on the roof and make a quick 
sortie into the night to bring in the 
coops of young chickens to the dry 
safety of the kitchen. The rains were 
like the droughts, intense and concen- 
trated. The wind would roar, thunder 
would boom about our heads, and the 
lightning would fizz and crackle omi- 
nously. 

“Going to be a regular gully-washer,” 
we would say to one another, and go to 
sleep again, resting in a pleasant sense 
of calm security—all our worries and 
anxieties washed away by the rain. For, 
somehow, the rain generally did come— 


just in time. Nearly always in time. 
Sometimes it didn’t. Just often enough 
to make the fear that it wouldn’t mark 
in a few lines and wrinkles that no 
amount of massage or cold cream can 
rub out now. We don’t worry much 
about the weather now that we have 
rotation of crops and suffrage and auto- 
mobiles in Kansas. If it gets too hot 
in the summer, we motor out to Colo- 
rado; and in the fall we vote and make 
up our club programmes for the winter; 
and in the winter we go to Kansas City 
to have our gowns made and to see and 
hear the latest plays and music. 

We did not call our clothes “‘gowns” 
in the old days, nor yet dream of having 
them made in Kansas City. We swap 
names of fashionable modistes now as 
we used to swap recipes and names of 
possible girls you could get to come and 
help out in the old days. We wore 
capes for years after they had gone out 
everywhere else and were only frankly 
carried by the mail-order houses for the 
“farm trade.” We thought we were in 
the height of style if we could afford a 
little fur around the neck and a strip of 
beading down the front. 

We used to drive in to town on Satur- 
day afternoon and climb down from the 
high seat of the lumber-wagon and 
carry in the baskets of eggs and butter 
while pa tied the horses. Our children 
called us “ pa” and “ ma,” and the extra 
progressive young mothers taught the 
babies to say “mamma” and “ papa.” 
Nowadays our daughters have passed on 
another notch, and their children call 
their parents “daddy” and “mother,” 
and we, the grandparents, are still 
“mamma” and “papa” to the whole 
bunch—children, grandchildren, and all. 
But in those lumber-wagon.days we were 
still “‘pa” and “ma,” and we got up 
at five o’clock and tore around like 
mad all morning to get the baking done 
and the floors scrubbed and the chil- 
dren ready against the only recreation 
we had—the trip to town once a week. 
We did our simple trading early and 
then stood around and eyed the clothes 
of the town women. We looked on good 
clothes worn every day as sacred to the 
town woman alone. It never occurred 
to us that we could combine prettiness 
with utility in our working-clothes. 
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We bought what things we felt that 
our husbands would permit, from the 
butter-’n’-egg money, and went home 
dejectedly to a supper of fried pork and 
potatoes and coffee. We had to save 
the cream to make butter to sell, and 
the eggs were sacred to the grocery bill. 
Any farmer’s wife who could not keep 
up the table and buy the clothes for the 
family with the butter and eggs was 
considered shiftless. We never dreamed 
of indulging in canned fruit or vege- 
tables. Many a summer the farmers 
with acres ot ground ate fewer vege- 
tables and fresh eggs than the man in 
town who had his own little garden- 
patch and hen-house at the back of the 
lot. 

Farmers look upon gardening as a 
trifling job worth only a woman’s while. 
They may put in a few radishes and 
onions in the spring, and let it go at 
that. But the fever to dig in the dirt 


that attacks a town man every March 
and that leads to his garden in the back 
yard is spent by the farmer trying to get 
his whole living out of his wheat or 
cornfields. 


He has no time or inclina- 
tion for gardening. It took constant 
urging to get the men to plow up the 
garden in the spring. If I could get 
one of the men to work an hour or two 
in the garden on a spare day, or asked 
him to pull weeds when it was too wet 
to plow, he invariably pulled up the 
onions and left the triumphant weeds 
in sturdy rows. If he left the onions 
alone, he hoed up the young tomato- 
plants, under the impression that they 
were a new and vicious enemy. 

We had no papers, no magazines, no 
recreations of any sort. We were hung, 
as it were, between the jolly times of the 
days before us at quiltings and spelling 
matches, and the modern fun of our 
tennis-playing young people. We were 
at the tail end of one generation and 
at the formation of another, and smoth- 
ered between the two. 

There were hundreds of farmers who 
lived like this. They knew of nothing 
better for themselves. They farmed be- 
cause their fathers had farmed, and 
because they thought they hadn’t sense 
enough to do anything else. They spoke 
reverently of boys who had gone to 
school and left the farm for city occupa- 
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tions. And they could not understa: 
why, when times began to pick up, « 
city capitalist saw in farm purchases a: 
farm lands the very best possible use | 
his money. They were living in ¢! 
valley of Immense Possibilities — a: 
they did not know it. 

They had a theory that any man co. 
farm naturally just as any woman \ 
supposed to be a cook and seamstr 
because she was a female of the speci: 
They laughed a lot at “book farmer: 
and cast rude and heavy wit at “cit 
dudes.” The women all looked ali! 
after a few years of marriage. You sa 
them in the country stores on Saturd: 
afternoons, with their cheap skirts wri: 
kled and shrunken, their anxious fac: 
seamed and wrinkled like an Engl: 
walnut. They waited about in crush: 
groups for the signal from their me: 
folks to go home. Every few moment 
as the afternoon grew late, a man wou 
thrust his head in at the door, and | 

roperty would disintegrate herself fro: 
os group and gather her children an 
her bundles and start for home. 

Wonderful women they were, th« 
pioneers, who gave up their little stunt: 
lives for the wheat and the presen: 
generation. Good housekeepers, go: 
wives, devoted mothers, giving chee: 
fully the toll of their lives and their yea: 
to the merciless exactions of the soil that 
we could not harness into a tractab! 
servant until we became emancipated 

It was our own fault. I cannot em 
phasize this too often. It is mostly 
woman’s fault when she lies down and 
deliberately makes a door-mat of hersel! 
it stands to reason, as an old-maid cook 
of ours used to say, that a man is goin; 
to wipe his feet on her. 

Our emancipation began graduall) 
with what you might call sporadic case: 
It was sort of like the way people tak 
to Christian Science and New Though: 
and creeds like that. They get to th 
end of the road, and they figure that 
everything else has failed them, and 
that if the new religion does not help it 
cannot hurt any. And they are so 
tickled to death when it does help that 
they want all their friends to know 
about it, and they preach it day in and 
day out until they get converts. 

That was just the way we farmers’ 
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wives came out of bondage in the first 
pe We emerged, one by one, and 

held out a helping hand by precept 
snl example to the others who were 
blindly groping in the dark. I came out 
through a clear case of mad. 

| was in town one Saturday afternoon, 
wishing to high heaven I had a place to 
sit down while I was waiting for Jim. 
The store smelled like a cross between 
a glue factory and a goat shed, with a 
flavor of kerosene and bad butter thrown 
in for good measure. I had a dragging 
pain in my back, and an uncomfortable 
sensation in my stomach from the crack- 
ers and cheese that had been my lunch. 
There was a restaurant next door; but 
it was hard for the men to favor spend- 
ing twenty-five cents on a hot lunch for 
their wives and children. Sometimes 
they went in themselves, if they came 
to town alone; but when we came they 
generally bought a dime’s worth of 
crackers and cheese, with a bag of cheap 
candy or a banana for the children, as 
a treat. 

Two women who stood near me at the 
counter were visiting. I had found a seat 
on a nail-keg by the stove, trying to keep 
my baby quiet. She was fretting with a 
tooth and was hard to manage. [ lis- 
tened to what the women said with an 
eager ear, | was so hungry for company. 

“Just as long as a woman will she 
may,” said a comfortable, motherly 
voice. “Don’t you let Bill Miller get 
fixed in the notion that you are the pack- 
mule, Bessie. I’ve known you since 
your mother worked herself into the 
grave at twenty-five, and I feel justified 
in offering you a little good advice. 
When I married and went on the farm 
[ tried to make a combination kitchen- 
cabinet, corn-planter, and patent milker 
out of myself, too. I soon found out 
that the best man in the world will 
stand for all the work you’ve a mind to 
do, and brag about it when he talks to 
the other men. And all the time he’ll 
treat you like the kitchen rocking-chair 
—sort of handy to have around, but not 
to be generally considered as anything 
but a piece of furniture.” 

There is hope for the woman who 
thinks it over. I did more thinking that 
evening than I had for a long time. 
It seemed as if a part of my brain that 


had lain dormant for years had waked 
up and got to work. I went over in my 
mind all the women I knew of my own 
age. We had been fresh, red-cheeked, 
healthy girls when we married. But by 
the time the second baby had arrived 
we were pale and dejected, dosing with 
every new patent medicine we heard of, 
trying to relieve our fagged-out bodies, 
but never dreaming of the real cause of 
our dragged and dreary lives—our atti- 
tude of mind toward our work. We did 
not work because we liked our work; 
we worked because it was forced on us 
and must be done before another day 
rolled around with more work. Duty 
that is never lightened with joy is bound 
to be dreary, and ours were joyless lives. 

They'll tell you on the farm that you 
can never match up a team of mules so 
evenly but that one will always be a 
little better than the other. I decided 
that while I was willing that Jim should 
be the better mule, I did not propose 
to be the pack-mule all the time. I 
knew I could not hope to coax Jim into 
any change in our way of living. Other 
women had worked as | did. His 
mother had worn herself out as my 
mother had done, on the altar of the 
wheat crops; and his sisters dragged 
about wearily as I did. He looked upon 
it as the logical law of femininity and 
one of the things that made women so 
little to be considered after marriage— 
they were always dragging and always 
complaining. A woman who took 
thought to her appearance or her at- 
tractiveness after marriage was frowned 
upon as being not quite respectable. 
There seemed to be some mysterious 
quality in marriage that reduced her to 
a patient, jelly-fish existence, and yet 
the girls blindly plunged into marriage. 
They knew it changed their friends, but 
they had a blind faith that it would not 
change them. 

The first thing I asked for was a 
washing-machine. I knew that Jim was 
one of the men that you must convince 
with a hickory club. Some men can be 
coaxed, but others—and good, reliable 
husbands, too—must be clubbed. My 
asset was going to be the club. I asked 
for the machine. I had three children 
and three men to wash for. We had to 
do the washing and ironing for the hired 
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men. The woman who has bent over 
the tub trying to get clean those coarse 
socks and heavy cine and overalls will 
know what this means. The woman 
who hasn’t can have no conception of it 
and could never understand. It’s one 
of the things you have to go through to 
realize. I had to lift the water from a 
well one hundred and eighty feet deep, 
with an “over-’n’-over” rope and 
bucket, and carry it forty rods to the 
house. Wash-day took every ounce of 
my strength. 

Jim’s answer was the grunt that every 
married woman knows—and dreads. 

“Huh,” he said. “If I was to buy you 
all the ‘make-easies’ you ask for, I 
wouldn’t have a cent left to put in the 
crops with. I can’t see what you want 
with a washing-machine to wash a hand- 
ful of clothes. All you got to do is to 
get three meals and wash up a handful 
of dishes.” 

You see, while most of our neighbors 
had to carry the slop to the pigs and 
help with the milking, Jim never asked 
me to do this. He considered that I 
had an exceptionally easy time of it. 
He also said he had to have new farming 
tools in the spring. 

The preceding Sunday I had wanted 
to visit a neighbor who had a new baby 
—her fifth. Jim objected to taking out 
the team. 

“What on earth every woman must 
chase off to visit a woman every time a 
new baby happens along beats me,” he 
objected. ‘Goodness knows they make 
fuss enough when they find out there’s 
another coming to themselves. Babies 
all look alike, and you got three of your 
own. It ain’t as if they was any nov- 
elty.” 

We did not go, therefore. But the 
next day this neighbor brought in a 
bunch of calves to feed from the Kansas 
City market, and Jim went over bright 
and early to see them. Calves all look 
alike to me, but they have a commercial 
value and babies haven’t. Jim could go 
without asking, you see, while I had to 
be taken. There was the difference. 

It was then I got mad and decided to 
use the club. With a courage born of 
desperation and dependent largely on 
quick action, I hitched up the driving 
horses and went to town myself that 
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day. It was as much of an offense on 
our farm as an open mutiny would be 
at sea. I seemed to be borne up by 
unknown power all that day. I did my 
trading stolidly, but inside I was whir- 
ring with excitement. When I drove 
home that night, in the wagon were the 
“make-easies” Jim had denied me. | 
had charged them to his credit. 

There was a row. I enjoyed it. Usu- 
ally I shrank from any differences of 
the sort and gave in just for peace. 
This time I had a retort for every harsh 
word from Jim. He wasn’t a bit more 
amazed at my purchases than he was 
at my attitude. It wasn’t so much my 
buying them outright as it was the 
thought that I had dared to do such a 
thing—that got him. He could not have 
been more surprised if the old kitchen 
rocker had up and kicked him as he 
walked through the kitchen. First he 
said he would take the things back. | 
cordially invited him to do so, and inti- 
mated that I would go with them. 

He didn’t gentle down right good until 
a few weeks later when our neighbor 
with the new baby died. Her husband 
had a row with the hired girl who was 
helping them, for throwing out some 
boiled potatoes, and he discharged her 
while his wife was still in bed. The doc- 
tor thought her death was due to the 
fact that she had to get up when the 
baby was eight days old and do a heavy 
washing; but her husband seemed to 
think she did it as a matter of personal 
spite to him, and looked on her death as 
a matter of sheer cussedness on her part. 

I figured it all out on paper for Jim. 
I put down the price of the “make- 
easies” against a cheap coffin, the wages 
of a hired girl, the unpleasantness 
and delay generally of the hunt for a 
new wife, and the cost of the preacher 
for both the funeral and the marriage 
ceremony, to say nothing of the way it 
cut into the season’s work. Jim, like 
most men, was naturally a good hus- 
band, only he had been trained wrong. 
He had been let go until he needed prun- 
ing on every side, and the process was a 
painful one. But he really liked me, and 
once he got accustomed to regarding me 
as an individual as well as a wife we 
got along fine. He just liked me before; 
he respects me now. 
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The emancipation among the women 
oread. We began to talk over our ex- 
neriences at our little sewing-bees and 
P arties and Sunday visits. | began to 
look better and happier, and to wear 
better clothes. My neighbors thought it 

as because Jim was prospering; but 
| thought that action was equal to re- 
action, and the reason why Jim was 
prospering was because I had begun to 
be valuable in my business of being 
a wife and mother, and he had some 
incentive to prosper. We were happier, 
because I had time to read the papers 
once in a while and to talk intelligently 
with Jim about farm matters. 

For one thing we had settled the ques- 
tion of money matters at our house. 
Jim and I went up for a day to a Far- 
mers’ Conference at Manhattan. A 
farmer talked about the allowance plan. 
He said he gave his wife all the butter- 
’n’-egg money for her own. Of course, 
she supplied the table with it and 
bought most of the clothes; but outside 
of that it was all her own, and nobody 
asked any questions. He looked real 
well pleased with himself until a farmer’s 
wife rose to her feet and knocked his 
semarks into a cocked hat. 

“You are a business man,” she said 
to the farmer. “I happen to know that, 
for you are a neighbor of mine. You and 
my husband bought a hay-baler on 
shares last year. Would you mind tell- 
ing us how you divided the profits?” 

“On shares, of course,” said the sur- 
prised farmer. 

“Exactly,” returned the farmer’s wife, 
“ and that’s the way we divide the profits 
at our house. When I was married, and 
my husband proposed to divide the 
profits and the losses on the entire farm, 
I objected. My mother had always had 
the butter -’n’-egg money, and I wanted 
it. I could make good butter, and I 
knew how to manage chickens, and I 
wanted that money for my own. But 
my husband said if I was his partner 
and not his dependent I was entitled to 
share half of everything that came from 
the farm, and the butter and eggs went 
into the entire profits. I could have half 
what he made; but he was also entitled 
to half of what I made. I couldn’t see 
it at first, but since we have both 
checked at will on the same bank ac- 


count, I would not go back to the old 
way and be dependent on the butter and 
eggs.” 

That farmer’s wife had the right idea. 
I couldn’t see it at first, for my chickens 
were doing well, and | was selling twen- 
ty-five dollars’ worth of butter a month; 
but I finally got to where I could see 
further ahead than next day, which is 
the reason why so many farmers are 
constantly in the hole—they can only 
see one season ahead. Jim and I spent 
all one evening figuring up where we 
stood. We opened a joint account at the 
bank, and when I sold $125 worth of 
turkeys that fall the money went into 
the bank, and he checked against it just 
as I did against the money he made on 
the cattle he fed the next winter. | 
got a better idea of partnership that 
year than I ever had before. 

I remember the next spring Jim had 
a nice lot of young pigs that came 
pretty early. They were doing fine. 
One day while Jim was in town a regular 
cloud-burst swept down on us, and the 
water in the hog-lot where the young 
pigs were rose a foot. It was cold and 
the rain was coming down in torrents. 
Our baby was just six weeks old. | 
hustled on Jim’s rubber boots and his 
rain-coat and ran out after those little 
pigs. By carrying the pigs and driving 
the old sow I got them all safely into 
one of the barns. I waded through 
water almost knee-deep, but I was so 
intent on saving the pigs that I did not 
think about the danger. They were 
no longer Jim’s pigs, as I would have 
considered them the year before; they 
were our pigs. Jim scolded me for it 
well when S came home, but the excite- 
ment of saving them kept me up and 
I did not have a moment’s illness from 
the soaking I got. Only it showed me 
something of the strain and anxieties 
that a farmer goes through sometimes, 
and gave me a better idea of the real 
duties of a partner. 

When the wheat fever came and some 
of the farmers had put all their eggs in 
one basket and had gone in for wheat 
exclusively, the strain on the women 
came in the harvest weeks. Wheat 
millionaires began to spring up. They 
bought more and more machinery and 
expensive motors, and bought a better 
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grade of coffins for their wives. In one 
small town in our part of the state last 
year there were four men who had 
raised eighty thousand bushels of wheat 
apiece on their various farms and sold 
it for a dollar a bushel. And the doctors 
were busier that fall around on the 
farms than for years. 

For we women paid the price of the 
big wheat crops in prosperous times just 
as we had paid the price of conquering 
the sod and the prairie in the early days. 
They say every big steel construction 
takes its toll of human life, and so 
every big yield of wheat demanded its 
women. There was one year when our 
county was the banner county of the 
country with its 325,000 bushels of 
wheat. And that year we had more 
deaths among the farm women than ever 
before, too. 

Binders used to come to the towns in 
car lots. I remember one morning they 
unloaded one hundred and fifty binders 
and paraded them up and down the 
street with the town band leading the 
procession. Everybody in town turned 
out to see them—all but the farmers’ 


vives, who were in the stores buying 
flour and sugar and coffee to feed the 
men who were to run the binders. There 
were car-loads of men on the streets 


eager to be hired by the farmers. They 
had been lured by tales of fabulous wages 
and wonderfully good meals. 

But there were no girls lined up on 
the curbs for us. We could not tele- 
phone into town for another girl as the 
farmers could telephone for a man, if 
one dropped out. When the men were 
lying about at night on the cool grass, 
smoking the pipes of peace and comfort, 
the women were still drudging in the 
hot kitchens, cleaning up after supper, 
and making ready against the early 
breakfast by slicing meat, paring pota- 
toes, and grinding coffee. 

The men sank to a well-earned slum- 
ber, and slept soundly. The women set 
the bread, fastened up the chickens to 
keep out the rats, and fell into tired 
dozes, waking frequently to bring drinks 
of water to the children or to soothe a 
restless baby. 

We stood over the hot stove all day 
long. After a while we got so used to 
the heat that we did not seem to mind 
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it. The men rested at noon, but we 
worked steadily on. All morning we 
stewed and baked and fried and cooked. 
At noon the men trooped in and washed 
up and had horse-play out in the yard 
by the well, throwing water over one 
another and trying rough wrestling. 
When the call to dinner came, they 
straggled solemnly into the house, their 
faces shining with soap and water and 
their hair plastered down over their fore- 
heads—silent in the presence of the 
women. In fifteen minutes all our morn- 
ing’s work had vanished. 

When they had gone, after a half- 
hour’s rest under the trees, while we were 
clearing the tables and snatching a hasty 
bite, we began the work once more of 
feeding the men who feed the nation, 
and worked all afternoon in the heat to 
prepare the supper that vanished like 
the dinner. We vied with the neighbors 
in our meals. It was considered a ter- 
rible disgrace to have the harvesters say 
that we did not feed them well. There 
had to be plenty of chickens or other 
fresh meat, hot corn-bread, vegetables 
piled in heaping dishes, and preserves 
and pies—Heavens to Betsey! the hours 
I have spent making pies! We could 
not get to town often to get supplies, 
and we did not dare to run out—there 
was no one to borrow from. 

Our old-maid cook was a philosopher. 
She had but smail use for men, and her 
quaint bits of wisdom handed out with 
impartiality as the work rushed fiercely 
often helped me through the day with 
saving laughter. 

“Look at ’em layin’ around at their 
ease out there,” she would say at noon, 
as we heated water for the dishes. ‘At 
the best of it, a woman gets the worst 
of it. A man works outdoors all day, 
and agin night comes he’s got a nice 
lot of wheat all shocked in the field to 
show for his trouble. A woman she 
works all day in a broilin’ kitchen and 
all she’s got to show for it when night 
comes is a mess of dirty dishes to be 
washed. And if she opens her head 
about it some fool man lyin’ out on the 
grass at his ease—and I hope they'll 
all get chiggars—will tell her all she’s 
got to do is to get three meals a day and 
wash up a handful of dishes.” 

Most of our hired girls took mysteri- 
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us illnesses about harvest-time. It 
neans twice as much work and no more 
av for them. Being females, it had 
not occurred to them to demand the 
harvest wages their brothers did. Even 
eood old Jim thought I was crazy one 
year when, I proposed to turn our girl 
oose as we did the men and pay het 
$2 a day during the harvest. He com- 
promised by offering to double her 
wages of $4 a week and to pay her 
vounger sister $3 a week to help her 
with the dishes. I was ailing that sum- 
mer, and Jim jokingly told me the only 
reason he did it was to save a doctor's 
bill. For the first time during my mar- 
ried life I enjoyed the harvest, and Jim 
got his final lesson in the expenditure of 
ready money for help in the house. 
For all the close companionship of the 
years since I had had the courage to as- 
sert myself about the “make-easies”” for 
the house, Jim had never entirely let 
loose of the idea that ready money ex- 
pended for the house was an evidence of 
generosity on his part rather than of 
necessity or fairness on mine. His pride 
in seeing me preside at the table, cool 
and unruffled, with a fresh dress and a 
white apron on, and no evidences of hav- 
ing had to madly rush about in a hot 
kitchen all morning, was worth three 
times what the help had cost him, he 
owned up afterward. For the first time 
he saw that it was worth the money, and 
that I was as much entitled to merely 
boss the job in the house as he was in the 
held. 

Having a good girl in the kitchen 
gave me more time to help Jim to study 
out the problems of the farm. He came 
to consulting me about his plans, and 
we began to guard against the one thing : 
had always preached about—the “slack 
season” on the farm. Most farmers 
think there must be a slack season, when 
they can sit about the kitchen stove or 
about the drug-store stove in town 
all afternoon during the winter. We 
were talking about it one afternoon 
when we had seen the richest banker in 
town whirl by in his new machine. 

“Why should you have a slack sea- 
son, Jim?” I said, as we watched the 
banker’s auto eat up the country road. 
“That man doesn’t have a slack season, 
I'll bet. Why doesn’t the farmer run 
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his business just as any business man 
would, and manage to have plenty to 
do at the time that might otherwise be 
a slack season? Now you want a silo, 
and so does our neighbor down here. 
Why not go in together on a silo and 
put it up in your slack season and keep 
busy. You can build it where it will be 
handy for both of you.” 

“Haven't the price right now,” ob- 
jected Jim. That silo ll cost five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Go to that banker and get the 
money,’ I suggested, boldly. “Don’t 
go as a rube to his superior—go as one 
busine ss man to another. He'll let you 
have it.” 

He got the money, and they put up 
the silo. It was just as I told him. 
When he went into the bank and sat 
down in the little back room and talked 
to his banker across the table and not 
through a grating in front, he talked 
as man to man. He gave his opinion of 
the corn crop, and said he knew where 
he could pick up a good bunch of feeders 
another winter, and the banker offered 
to stake him to the purchase money. 
They gained a respect for each other in 
that one interview that they have never 
lost. The banker depends on Jim’s 
judgment when it comes to an estimate 
on cattle or corn. It gave Jim a better 
realization of his own worth, and he 
learned that even wealthy bankers are 
“just folks” and not to be afraid of. 
When he brought his wife out to a 
Sunday dinner with us, we bridged 
across the difference that we imagined 
existed between the farm woman and 
the city woman. 

I remember once reading in a paper a 
letter from a city girl in which she raked 
us farm women terribly over the coals 
for selfishness. She said she had a deli- 
cate little brother who should be out 
on the farm in the summer, and she 
thought some of the farm women who 
had plenty of space and good food to 
eat should invite the city children out 
on the farm in the summer and turn them 
loose to grow fat with the chickens and 
pigs, and have plenty of rich milk and 
fresh vegetables to eat. 

I was pretty busy in those days, but 
I sat right down and wrote a letter back 
to that paper. I said if some of those 
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city girls wanted to come out and help 
me for two or three weeks with the 
extra work, I'd gladly board their little 
delicate brothérs and sisters for nothing 
and pay the girls good wages besides. 
But with four men to cook for and three 
small children of my own I did not feel 
that | had much time or strength for 
entertaining small, strange boys, much 
as I'd like to. I told the banker’s wife 
about it, and we sort of laughed our 
antagonisms away that Sunday and 
found that women run about the 
same everywhere, in the city or in the 
country. 

Che drudgery of the farm will never 
again threaten to conquer us. I put my 
he el on its he ad long ago. The banker’s 
wife looked at my books in our living- 
room, and invited me to join her reading 
club in the city. I haven’t time for it, 
of « but the girls were proud that 
| had had the invitation. They'll never 
be door-mats, my girls. And they wi!! 
never be long to the oilcloth « lass, either. 
| educated them to table-cloths and 
napkins early. 

lim and the banker were discussing 
the moving of the wheat that day. It 


out 


ourse, 


is as big a question as the harvesting. 


Moving the wheat means that banks 
must gather together vast reserves to 
pay for it; that the railroads must 
scurry for rolling-stock to get 1t moved 
without a blockade, for nations are 
waiting for the wheat, and it rolls 
slowly and endlessly through the wagons 
and the elevators and the cars and the 
mills and the stores. ‘That is the time 
when the country waits on the farmer to 
whether or not he will sell his 
wheat from the thresher or store it and 
run the risk of sweating and smut and 
the cost of storage. 

The roads are lined with the big 
wagons rolling slowly into town with 
their wealth of gold that is to be turned 
into greenbacks for the farmer. Later 
there will be wagons loaded with oats, 
and still later the corn will begin to 
come in to the cars—the offering of the 
farmer to the nation. It is the farmer 
that holds the key to the situation in 


de c ide 
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his brawny hand, and when he learns t 
unlock the door of opportunity with 
there will be no more farmers going 
hat in hand, to the bankers. Even now 
every farm-house in our neighborhoo 
has its little room with a desk and : 
typewriter that is dubbed the “ office,’ 
where the farmer plans his work, just 
like any other business man. 

The Department of Agriculture ha 
begun to recognize the farm woman to 
the extent of asking her why she is not 
satished on the farm, and ponderously 
giving the composite answer of discon 
tent on the farm as isolation. 

It isn’t isolation. Where you are 
happy and busy, you cannot be isolated 
It isn’t lack of advaatages or hard work, 
or any of the other answers that have 
been given, because the farm women 
don’t know exactly what is the matter 
with them. It is lack of adjustment. 

When we farm women use our brains, 
we see the folly of educating and :drudg- 
ing our children off the farm. When we 
recognize the necessity of making it 
attractive enough to make our children 
glad to return to the farm, and educating 
them back to the farm instead of away 
from it, we have solved a part of our 
problem. 

We had to go around Robin Hood’s 
barn to do it. First off we educated 
them so well that they refused to come 
back to the farm at all; the city offered 
greater attractions. Eight years ago 
two-thirds of the students at our agri- 
cultural schools were studying to be 
engineers and stenographers and teach- 
ers and nurses. Then the pendulum 
swung back, and two-thirds of them were 
studying agriculture, but studying to be- 
come instructors instead of farmers. 

Having swung to both extremes, the 
pendulum is coming back where we hope 
to keep it, we emancipated farm women 
that love our work, right where our 
children can be educated to see all the 
possibilities in the farm and to realize 
that moving pictures and bright lights 
and theaters and fox-trots are only a 
small portion of the recreation of life, 
not its principal ingredients. 
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A STORY IN TWO 


BY MARGARET 


Sem|EFORE Blaisdell left 
the Ordways’ house on 
the night of his arrival, 
he had accepted an in- 
vitation to dine there 
informally the next eve- 
ning, but he was unable 
to mz = any ope = finite arrangement to see 
Patricia during the day. She gracefully 
deplored the impossibility of telling, just 
then, at what hour her engagements 
would leave her free, and suggested that 
he might telephone when he found him- 
self at liberty, slyly intimating at the 
same time that doubtless he would be 
very fully occupied in transacting the 
official business he had mentioned, with 
which, of course, no merely social inci- 
dents could be permitted to interfere. 
lo this he replied that sometimes the 
ends of diplomacy were best served when 
apparently forgotten. 

“Oh?” she queried, with a guileless 
air. “Everybody knows that excessive 
zeal defeats itself in personal affairs, but 
[ thought possibly discretion had been 
superseded by defiance in diplomacy.” 

The next morning, at an hour when he 
feared she might be still asleep, he called 
her by telephone, only to learn that she 
and Ordway had gone off in her mono- 
plane, leaving word that they would 
surely return in time for dinner. For a 
moment Biaisdell’s jaw set. Then, with 
half-closed eyes and a whimsical, wry 
smile, he hung up the receiver and went 
to breakfast. Later, he presented two or 
three letters of introduction with which, 
even in his haste, he had contrived to 
provide himself, and before night he had 
been put up at all the clubs and intro- 
duced to a number of leading citizens. 

Already, following Patricia’s informal 
presentation to society at the country 
club, several of Mrs. Howard’s friends 
and family connections had begun to 
plan entertainments for her engaging 
guest; and when it became known that 
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so distinguished a person as the Amer- 
ican Minister to Uruguay and Paraguay 
was not only in town, but was disposed 
to encourage s¢ cial overtures, invitations 
multiplied, until Patricia found herself 
forced to choose between abridging he: 
efforts in behalf of her hostess’s brother, 
or seeming to be ungracious to her 
hostess’s friends. That this situation, 
which Blaisdell had deliberately created 
and from which he hoped much, did not 
result quite as he had reckoned was 
due to Patricia’s foresight and to her 
experience of his methods of interference. 

““T suppose there'll be wars and ru- 
mors of wars now,” she suggested to 
Ordway, the morning after the minister’s 
arrival, drolly adding, “And the race not 
always to the swift, perhaps.” 

“What?” He was puzzled. ‘What 
are you talking about?” 

“Billy Blaisdell. A diplomat—even a 
minor diplomat—is by way of being 
more or less a personage here, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, I see! Sure! They'll all be 
after him. There'll be doings three 
times a day and four times a night if 
he’ll stand for it. Will he? Is he that 
sort?’ His tone was disparaging. 

“Oh yes, he’ll stand for it. But what’s 
troubling me is that we shall have to 
stand for it, too—and I’m not keen to 
be ‘among those present’ all day and 
every day, are you?” 

‘I’m out of it,” was his curt reply, and 
she contradicted: 

“Oh no, you’re not! We'll be invited 
wherever Billy is. He’ll see to that!” 

“I may be called, but I won’t be 
chosen,” he paraphrased, with a satur- 
nine grin. “Lord! Think of the flutter 
among the Pharisees if I should show 
my face in their sacred halls again! My 
portion of the fatted calf would be the 
hoof—externally applied!’ 

“Oh, fiddle !’’ she laughed. “Of course 
you'll go! We’ll have to—both of us.” 

“Not I! I’m out of it, I tell you— 
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definitely and permanently. That’s set- 
tled.” 

“But you can’t be rude!” 

“Can't I?” 

“At any ate, I can’t. I’m your sis- 
ter’s guest, in your mother’s house, and 
I can’t refuse invitations from their 
friends, unless See here, Jack, I 
don’t want our flying crowded out! Why 
don’: we agree to spend our mornings 
together, anyway?” 

Because | never ask a woman to 
make a promise that I don’t want her 
to break,” he answered, gruffly. 

“Really?” She treated him to a flash 
from her gray eyes, closed her lips firmly, 
and waited. 

Pre sently he said, in a different tone: 

“I beg your pardon, Pat. You have 
been square. 

“Thank you.” 
*Then—every 
early start?” 

“Only mornings?” 

“My word! 


Her tone was light. 
morning, is it? And an 


This was wistful. 
1 You must be the original 
John Alden! If you can’t speak for 
yourself—” She finished with a char- 
acteristic shrug, and this time it was he 
who laughed, more spontaneously than 
she had heard him before. 

“You bet I can! Will you dine with 
me every night?” 

*“N-no—but I’ll dine with you every 
day I don’t lunch with you, if you like,” 
she promise -d, and he cried: 

* Done!’ 


As an aeroplane does not lend itself 


to secrecy, it was soon a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that Patricia spent the 
greater part of every day with Ordway, 
and suggestion speedily ripened into as- 
sertion that the prodigal’s heart had 
been caught on the rebound by his sis- 
ter’s attractive guest. Undiscouraged, 
however, by her frequent plea of a pre- 
vious engagement, the wives and daugh- 
ters of the aforesaid leading citizens en- 
thusiastically did their part, in conse- 
quence whereof each ensuing day found 
the minister more inextricably enmeshed 
in his own net, and the laughter in 
Patricia’s eyes when they met did not 
tend to increase his equanimity. 
Meanwhile, at every large gathering— 
and many of the smaller ones—Blaisdell 
met Dorothy Alexander, with whom he 
invariably engaged in a game of verbal 
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hide-and-seek, to the obvious uneasin« 
of her middle-aged fiancé, whose conce¢ 
tion of wit was exemplified by the Sur 
day comics, and who was never quit 
sure that he knew what the two we: 
talking about. Patricia, on the oth 
hand, encountered Jack’s whilom sweet 
heart rarely, and always in a crowd, a1 
on these occasions the younger girl as 
sumed a manner of insolent indifferenc: 
so marked that it reacted, like a doubl 
negative, emphasizing where it would 
have denied. One day, after an occu 
rence of this sort, Patricia amusedly sug 
gested to Blaisdell: 

“If your young friend doesn’t watch 
out, she'll gie me a gude conceit o 
mysel’ and my own importance. Som 
body ought to warn her that ambition’s 
not the only thing that occasionally 
overleaps itself.” 

‘Poor kiddie! 
sorry for her! 
knew he r. ¥ 
brows. 


I’m getting awfully 

You would be, too, if you 
He answered her whimsical 
‘This cynical manner of hers 
is all bluff. She’s trying to carry things 
with a high hand, to conceal the fact 
that she’s wretchedly unhappy.” 

“Oh? Has she confided in you?” 

Certainly: not!” His tone was a 
trifle testy. “But everybody speaks of 
the change in her recently. And look at 
her! Does a happy girl look like that?” 

“Happiness—like Boston—is a state 
of mind,” she reminded him. “And it is 
written that discontent in heaven has 
been known before.” 

“Heaven!” He 
“With Stannard?” 

“And Stannard’s millions,” 
plemented. ‘‘Don’t forget them. Nor 
that she made her choice deliberately.” 

“Choice, indeed! If you ask me, big 
sister did the choosing, and poor little 
Dorothy’s the victim.” 

*Still—‘ poor little Dorothy’ is of age, 
isn’t she? And possessed of all he 
faculties?” 

““H’m—well—as to that, apparently 
she’s been dominated for years by that 
clever, cold, ambitious sister of hers, 
who'd stop at nothing. And Dorothy 
herself is too sweet and yielding to hold 
her own in a struggle. I tell you she 
is!” he persisted, as he saw that she was 
laughing at him. ‘ You don’t know that 
girl! She’s perfectly charming!” 


laughed | shortly. 


she sup- 
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“THINK OF THE FLUTTER 


AMONG THE PHARISEES IF I 


SHOULD SHOW MY FACE IN THEIR SACRED HALLS AGAIN!” 


“Billy, one of the most engaging 
things about you is the unfailing prompt- 
ness of your reaction to the eternal 
feminine!” 

“I’m glad you’ve discovered that,” 
he retorted, rather taken aback, never- 
theless. “I’ve been trying to get it 
across to you for some time.” 

“It got across—and it’s a diverting 
spectacle! But do at least credit me 
with resisting the temptation to experi- 
ment with it!” 

“You might find the adventure less 
monotonous than you imagine,” he inti- 
mated, and she laughed. 

“Monotony’s the last thing I should 
associate with you! Eternal vigilance 
would be nearer the mark!” 


“Which only shows that you've 
missed my point again — or else that 
you've no perspective on yourself. You 
are the eternal feminine—for all eternity 

to me! That’s the one of all your 
adorable qualities that I most adore!” 

“Are you sure some of this emotion 
isn’t aroused by the moving aspect of 
the noble oak that is you? Though 
when the vine’s as ornamental as Doro- 
thy Alexander, I suppose supporting it 
does seem a transcendent virtue.” 

“That’s all right!’ In spite of his 
earnestness, he laughed. “But the 
leopard’s spots and the Ethiope’s skin 
are not more enduring than the tendrils 
of the eternal feminine—which, | repeat, 
is you, whether you admit it or not.” 
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“Oh, | admit it.” 
accompanied by an 


Her shrug was 
amused, veiled 
“But adaptation’s the first law 
of evolution, so I’m cultivating a social 
onsciousness and converting my ten- 
drils into wings, the better to meet mod- 
ern conditions.” 

* And flit from oak to oak, I suppose?” 
It was a humorous growl. 


glance , 


But always on a mission 
of mercy, Billy, to free the noble giant 
from otherwise fatal entanglements. 
Don’t you worry, though’’—with a 
wicked gleam. ‘Your branches are so 
wide-spreading that you'll never need 
the angel-at-large.” 

““My angel won’t be at large much, 
she’s really mine.” 
‘No? Going to clip her wings? Have 


se ] 
Prec 1S¢ ly : 


once 


you reflected that wing-clipping is fre- 
quently more painful to the clipper than 
to the clipped?” 

“Is thy servant a Turk, that he should 
seek a captive?” he reproached, softly. 
‘But even an angel may be taught new 

and ste adie fights.” 

‘By an archangel?” she inquired, but 
he disregarded the interruption. 

“It’s pitiful to see wings rendered use- 
Some new quality of gravity in 
his tone caught her attention, and she 
glanced up at him. “ Now, there’s poor 
little Dorothy. Her wings have never 
been allowe d to de velop. 
hers has always kept them pruned too 
close for sustained flights. So what de- 
fense has the child left but beak and 
claws? If you knew her, Patty, you'd 
realize how unhappy she is—and how 
misunderstood ?” 

** Should St 
Ordwavy’s tortured eyes as he sat on the 
stone wall beside her that day when 
Dorothy, in Stannard’s glittering car, 
drove past with no sign of recognition in 
her level, supercilious glance. “At any 
rate, I do realize that she’s improvident. 
Since she has both youth and beauty 
and her tendrils are evidently in good 
working condition, wouldn’t she be wise 
to reserve that pose of the femme incom- 
prise? It’s a weapon rather large for her 
hand, now, I should say—and she'll 
need it later.” 

“Oh, you women!” he exclaimed. 
“But it’s not like you, Patty, to be un- 
fair. If you only knew her—” 


le an” 


Chat sister of 


Patricia had a vision of 
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**How shall | begin overtures to in 
timacy?’’ she asked, twinkling. “A 
your friend—or as Jack’s?” 

“I know it’s impossible, under th 
circumstances, but Look here, do you 
still insist that he’s not in love with 
you?” 

“Most certainly he’s not!” 

“Then can’t you see that you'r 
simply complicating, hour by hour, th 
very situation that you say you’re try 
ing to remedy?” 

“* Now what do you mean?” 

“T mean that Dorothy 
shrinks from Stannard. I believe she 
loathes the brute! And you’re making 
it impossible for her to turn to the man 
she loves, because—like everybody els¢ 

she thinks he’s in love with you!” 

“QO-oh, I see!’ Amusement replaced 
the inquiry in Patricia’s face. ‘“‘And 
if [’ll remove myself and the 
path—?”’ 

“Exactly!” 

“That’s rather clever, Billy.” She 
cocked her head critically to one side. 
“Quite the cleverest thing you've tried 
yet. But you should study restraint. 
It’s still too obvious not subtle 
enough.” 

“Good Lord!” he broke forth, after a 
startled stare. “Patty, have you played 
with emotions until you can’t recognize 
sincerity at all? Can’t you see that I’m 
trying to help you?” 

“Hasn’t that been your Excellency’s 
object from the very first?” Her lips 
were drawn into demure curves. “You 
went down to High Haven to ‘help’ me, 
didn’t you? And it was your uncontrol- 
lable passion for philanthropy that 
brought you here. You said so the 
night you arrived.” 

“But this time I’m in earnest!” he 
persisted. “‘Dead earnest!” 

“Yours is an earnest soul,” she testi- 
fied, with mocking, uplifted glance. “I 
may sometimes fail to recognize sincer- 
ity, but consistency like your Excel- 
lency’s is too rare to be overlooked.” 

“Patty, I give you my :word I’m 
entirely unselfsh in this! I believe 
Dorothy’s being driven into this mar- 
riage with Stannard. They’re even 
urging her now to hasten it.” 

“That’s hardly my affair, is it?” 

“Tsn’t it? What recourse has the child 
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vhen you stand between her and Ord- 
way! 

“She seems to “have courage, my boy, 
to say no’ when she really wants to,’ 
was her dry reminder. “Otherwise | 
shouldn’t be here, Billy. Nor, I sus- 
pect, would you. And she’d chuck 
Stannard just as promptly as she did 
lack, if the inducement were strong 
enough. Of course, ivy and oak is an 
effective combination,” she teased, “but 

impossible as it may seem to the noble 
oak—the ivy generally manages to find 
something to hang itself upon, even 
where there are no trees. Besides, if 
worse comes to worst, Mother Earth 
always offers support and sustenance to 
anything with honest roots, doesn’t she? 
So why eliminate me to save your pretty 
friend from Stannard?” 

“You're deliberately evading — the 
issue! My point is that she’s still in love 
with Ordway, and that his devotion to 
you is making her so desperate that 

“T’m not from Missouri,” she inter- 
rupted, “but I submit that the burden 
of proof is with your Excellency.” 

“For one thing, there’s her dislike of 
you,” he returned. “Your position as 
Mrs. Howard’s guest would naturally 
keep you apart, but she—she almost 
hates you, Patty.” 

“Of course she hates me,” she cheer- 
fully conceded. “In certain parts of the 
world men are killed for trying to regain 
the heads of their friends and kinsmen, 
held as trophies. We do those things 
rather more subtly here — sublimate 
them a little—but she’s losing a trophy. 
Naturally she hates me.”’ 

“Well, there’s a daring admission!” 

“Daring? Frank, if you like,” with 
a slight shrug. “‘I happen not to belong 
to a head-hunting tribe—as you should 
have learned. But don’t deny your own 
intelligence, Billy, or impeach mine, by 
attributing her resentment toward me 
to any love for Jack. Remember, there 
were sundry months before my advent 
when this devotion you'd have me credit 
didn’t impel my lady yonder to extend 
so much as a finger to restore the ideals 
she’d shattered, or to relieve the torment 
she’d inflicted upon the man you pretend 
she loves! No, no, my disinterested 
friend!’ Her warm tone changed again 
to one of light derision. “It was an 
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ingenious little scheme, but carelessly 
put together. Try, try again!” 

“Very well.’”’” He compressed his lips. 
“If that’s your position, argument’s 
useless. But I warn you, Patty, that 
you're in danger of doing a great wrong.” 

“Speaking of admissions,’ she men- 
tioned, “evidently it’s against a diplo- 
mat’s principles to make one, even when 
he’s caught with the goods. Or is this 
merely your genius for identifying your- 
self with the interests of youl friends? 
Had you been seeking my removal from 
Jack’s path in your own behalf, you 
couldn’t have urged your cause more 
earne stly oe 

“Oh, couldn’t 1?” he retorted. ‘“* Lis- 
ten!” 

But she humorously warned him that 
mere words would be W asted upon he . 
“Not that I don’t admire a facile 
technique,” she explained, “and enjoy 
a plausible theory. But you must un- 
derstand that my interest in them is 
purely artistic and intellectual. When 
it comes to action, I’m a very practical 

and pragmatical—person. In _ the 
words of the immortal Mr. Dooley: 
* Av it worrks, it’s thrue.’”’ 

***() ve of little faith!” 

*Faith’s an excellent stimulant, but 
in the end it’s fruit that counts. I seem 
to remember that even a tree is judged 
according to its fruits—or words to that 
effect.’ 

“But how the deuce am I to accom- 
plish any works when you believe noth- 
ing I tell you?” 

“I don’t know, Billy.”’ She shook her 
head. ‘‘That’s up to you.” With this 
she left him, and for several days he 
made no attempt to reopen the subject. 

Meanwhile, the fiction of daily “les- 
sons” in aviation was preserved, al- 
though, during the hours when Patricia 
was otherwise engaged, Ordway’s bi- 
plane was frequently seen against the 
sky. After his purchase of this machin 

had given himself to the study of 
aeronautics with a feverish intensity 
which she knew could not last, but for 
which, as a temporary outlet, she was 
grateful. Rarely, since the night when 
she had advised him to get what he was 
paying for, had he joined his carousing 
friends at the card-tables; but she knew 
that some channel, deeper and more 
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productive than any sport afforded, 
must be found for his energies, if his 
perception of life’s values was to be re- 
stored to him, and he still refused to 
resume his law practice, even as he re- 
fused to go again into society. 

One day, hoping to draw him, through 
his enthusiasm for aviation, into touch 
with some of his former associates, Pa- 
tricia said: “By the way, they’ve asked 
me to do a stunt at that charity féte 
they’re planning. One of the features is 
to be a ‘society circus,” you know. 
Wouldn’t you like to do an exhibition 
flight with me?” 

“Sure! We'll loop the loop together,” 
he acquiesced, grinning. 

‘I’m ower young to perish yet,” she 
objected. “Besides, I could think of 
pleasanter forms of suicide, if I put my 
mind on it.” 

“All women are selfish. Think of the 
thrills you’d give the populace—and re- 
member the noble cause!” 

“Loop me no loops! But I’m willing 
to swoop a few swoops that will look 
spectacular to the uninitiated, if you 
like. Will you come? 

“Nothing doing. If it amuses you to 
play around with that bunch, go to it! 
I don’t have to.” 

His utter repudiation of every social 
obligation was particularly embarrassing 
to Mrs. Howard at this time, because 
she wished to give at least one formal 
dinner in honor of Patricia and Blaisdell, 
and yet Ordway’s attitude made it im- 
possible for her to entertain at home 
without seeming to force him out, which 
she was unwilling to do. Eventually 
she took her guest into counsel, and 
little later announced in a casual way 
to her brother: 

“[’m going to give a dinner for Patty 
next week, Jack. Wednesday, I think 
the night before the féte.” 

“All right,” he said, quietly, and left 
the room. 

The subject was not directly broached 
again, although several minor features 
of the projected party were afterward 
discussed in his presence. If, on these 
occasions, he offered no suggestions, 
neither did he issue his customary warn- 
ing that he would have no part in the 
affair, and the others were satished to let 
well enough alone. 
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Late Saturday afternoon, howeve 
Mrs. Howard, driving home in her ele: 
tric brougham, nearly collided at th 
gate with her brother’s powerful ca: 
which shot screaming down the driv: 
way and veered north, in the directio: 
of that country house where so many o! 
his re ckle Ss hours h: id been spe nt. Sick 
at heart, his sister drove on to the hous: 
arriving just as Patricia, round-eyed, 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Was that Jack?” the girl demanded 

“Patty, it’s hopeless! We've 
him!” 

‘No, we haven’t! But what can have 
happened? We've had a wonderful day 
and I’ve never seen him in such spirits! 
We've scarcely been home half an hour 

barely time to dress Patricia 
broke off, her glance fixed on a news 
paper lying on one of the chairs, on the 
upturned fold of which was an excellent 
picture of Dorothy Alexander. ‘Ah! 
Here it is!” she said, in a different tone 
Opening the paper, she disclosed the 
headlines announcing that plans for the 
Stannard-Alexander wedding had been 
hastened and that the ceremony would 
take place within a fortnight. “ Poor old 
Jack! This would hit hard—especially 
the picture! But it’s well, on the whole, 
to have it over. Naturally, it hurts 
hideously, I suppose—but he’ll pull him- 
self together. You'll see! He’ll be home 
to-night'—surely to-morrow—and this 
may be the last time. If I can only get 
him West before the wedding!” 

“West?” repeated his sister. 


lost 


“You see, he needs active occupation 

—and he’s naturally an out-of-door man. 

I’m trying to get him interested in 
cattle-ranching again.” 


“Oh no! No!” Mrs. Howard made 
a dismayed, negative gesture. “Jack 
mustn’t give up his profession!” 

“But he’s already given it up,” 
tricia reminded her. 

“He must be made to resume it 
again! We supposed that was what you 
were doing. His place is here. He was 
made to see that once, and he must 
again—unless his life is to be a tragic 
failure. No, no, my dear! I know the 
circumstances—and I know my brother 

and shirking the responsibilities to 
which he was born isn’t going to help 
him. I thought you understood that!” 


Pa- 
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“POOR OLD JACK! THIS WOULD HIT 


This ended the discussion, but a cer- 
tain mutinous light in the girl’s eyes 
impelled Mrs. Howard to telegraph to 
her husband, urging him to lend his 
presence immediately to what she felt 
might be a critical situation. 

Notwithstanding the confident pre- 
diction of Ordway’s return, three days 
dragged by bringing no tidings of him. 
Wednesday morning Howard arrived, 
and after a long talk with his wife he 
sought Patricia, who was obliged to ad- 
mit that Jack’s protracted absence was 
discouraging. 

“But he’ll pull himself together,” she 
reiterated. “‘Only he must get away 
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from here. He needs change—and con- 
genial, absorbing work.” 

“He has his profession.” 

“Which has never absorbed him.” 

“Where did you pick up that notion? 
He was a shark for work before he went 
to pieces.” 

“IT know. He was working for Doro- 
thy—or thought he was. But he never 
wanted to study law—and never con- 
sented to until he fell in love with her. 
You’ve all assumed that it was his 
natural channel. It wasn’t. It was one 
the family dug for him. He’s a lot more 
interested in doing things himself than 
he is in arguing and haggling over things 
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other people have done. If life had gone 
smoothly, perhaps he’d have stuck to 
the bar. But when he lost Dorothy 
and had most of his ideals knocked in 
the head at the same time—he also lost 
his incentive to do uncongenial work. 
Don’t you see?” 

**T don’t know about that!’ The engi- 
neer shook his head dubiously. ‘‘Chang- 
ing the whole course of a man’s life 1s 
serious business. I do agree that he 
ought to get away from here—but he 
doesn’t know anything about ranching. 
All his training’s been legal. He’s spent 
a large amount of time and money in 
acquiring his profession—and older men 
said he had a brilliant future. This 
scheme sounds like waste to me.” 

“Waste! My word! Look here, Mr. 
Howard, why don’t you use steel wire 
for transmitting electric power? Won't 
it carry a current?” 

“Y-ves, after a 


' fashion—and for a 
limited distance.” 


He looked at her 
keenly. “But it isn’t very efficient, at 
best. It corrodes, and—” 

“Well—there you are! It isn’t ex- 
actly a non-conductor, but it doesn’t 
carry a heavy current efhiciently—and it 
corrodes. | don’t know what happens 


to a mental generater under those 
circumstances, but ingrowing energy’s 
mighty bad for humans! Jack began by 
blowing out all his fuses, and now a lot 
of perfectly good power’s in danger of 


electrocuting itself. 
you like!” 

*'There’s an interesting fgure, at any 
rate!’ Howard laughed. 

“*Ay it worrks, it’s thrue,’” she 
urged. “And your steel wire hasn’t 
worked, has it? Then why not lend a 
hand in connecting my copper?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T want sympathy for him—interces- 
sion with the rest of the family—and 
possibly financial backing. I want him 
to have a chance to be himself.” 

“H’m. I'll think it over. Meanwhile, 
I’ll see if 1 can locate the scamp and 
make him come home.” 

But no trace of Ordway could be 
found. He had not been seen in any 
of his accustomed haunts, and all his 
friends disclaimed knowledge of his 
whereabouts, which did not tend to al- 
lay the anxiety of his family. By night, 


There’s waste, if 
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even Patricia had succumbed to the pr 
vailing depression, and was dejected| 
dressing for dinner when she heard h 
car on the driveway. Slipping into 

negligée, she opened her door just as h 
passed on his w ay to his own room, an 
hailed, in a gay undertone: 

“Hello, Jack! You came pretty nea 
being late to dinner!” 

“But I’m not, you see.” Notwith 
standing his pallor and evident fatigu: 
his eyes were steady and his handclas; 
firm. “You didn’t think I'd let any 
body else take you out to dinner in m 
house, did you?” 

*Well—I didn’t know. But I’d have 
been hideously disappointed if you had 

fond as I am of Mr. Howard.” 

“Howard! Is he here? H’mph!” 

“Somebody had to be host,” she sug 
gested. ‘We didn’t care to repeat that 
famous performance of Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark omitted.” 

“*Here’s where we fool ’em.”” His tone 
was gruff. ‘‘ Denmark’s back in the cast 
What’s more, he’s back to stay.” 

At that moment a voice, hardly recog- 
nizable in its excitement, called from 
the other end of the hall: “Jack! Is 
that Jack?” 

“Yes. All right, Grace. I’m here.” 

“Well, I do think you might at least 
have let me know you were coming!” 
Mrs. Howard complained, and Patricia 
laughed softly as she heard through he: 
closing door the brotherly response: 

“Suffering Mike! You didn’t hear 
anything about my not coming, did you? 
Then what do you take me for? Of 
course I’m here!” 

That night Patricia saw Ordway in an 
entirely new light. For the first time 
within her knowledge of him ke laid 
aside all his bitterness and cynicism, 
appearing as a rarely gracious and ac- 
complished host, and for a while she was 
content to admire his skilful handling 
of the conversation at their end of the 
table. But there came a moment when 
the attention of their neighbors to left 
and right was diverted, and she seized 
the opportunity to say, quietly: 

“| have an invitation for you.” 

“For me? Nothing doing! This social 
resurrection is a consequence” — he 
bowed to her over his lifted wineglass 
“not a precedent.” 
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‘For that pretty speech you shall 
ave another chance, though you don’t 
deserve it. I had a letter from the 
ientist yesterday. I’ve written him 
more or less about our flying and the 
imazing way you've learned to handl 
the plane, and he seems quite 
excited about you. He says 
he’s leaving for the Pendle- 
ton round-up Saturday, and 
would you care to go with 
him?” 
“Would I ca—”’ He broke 
of in the middle of a word, 
his face set suddenly in hard 
lines. 

“There’s not the slightest 
obligation about it, you 
know,” she hurried on. “He 
seems to have taken a fancy 
to my description of you—”’ 

“Pat—you little brick! 

You asked him!” said Ord- 
way, unsteadily, and then his 
face grew rigid again in his 
effort at self-control. 

“Perhaps I mentioned 
your interest in the wild and 
woolly—which would be quite 
enough for him,” she ad- 
mitted, with almost a gasp of 
relief. “‘He’s an awfully good 
sort—and knows rather a lot 
of people out there, | believe. 

Will you go?” 

“How soon can I start?” 

“He leaves New York 
Saturday, but if you can’t 
meet him there 

“T’ll meet him.” When 
she would have spoken, he 
checked her with a quick 
gesture, and after a moment’s 
tense pause, said: “There's 
one thing I want you to 
know—right now. I haven’t 
been hitting it up.” 

“1 knew that the instant I saw you.” 

“But before I got back? Tell me!” 
he insisted, as she hesitated. 

“T just thought you’d been hurt, Jack 
—more than you could bear at the 
moment,” was her soft reply; and he 
grimly returned: 

“Well, I hadn’t. I can bear it all 
right. I’ve discovered that. But I had 
to get away, and—think it over.” 


PATRICIA 
‘l know.” 


“You were right, too,” he went on. 
“I’ve been a quitter 

“But you’ve come back,” she quickly 
interrupted. “You would, of course, 
as soon as you caught your wind.” 








“HELLO, JACK! YOU CAME PREITY 
NEAR BEING LATE TO DINNER!” 


“Yes, I’m on the map again—to stay. 
But I’m not going to stay on this part 
of it. I’ve made up my mind to that. 
It may be quitting again.” 

“Te isn’t! You don’t belong here, 
anyway. You never did.” 

“Well—lI don’t know But this trip 
West will give me a chance to think—” 

“And to get your bearings,” she fin- 
ished, hugging the consciousness that the 
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scientist already knew of two promising 
opportunities for the right man in the 
cattle country. “Then we'll wire him 
after dinner that you'll go? Will you 
start to-morrow?” 

“Sure! No; on second thought 
He regarded her ruminatively. “Pat, 
you certainly are one brick! I'll go 
Friday morning.” Here his attention 
was claimed by the woman on his left, 
and the last guests had gone and the 
family was separating for the night 
before he found another opportunity for 
a word alone with Patricia. ‘Then, 
affecting carelessness, he said, “By the 
way, do you still want*me to do a stunt 
with you to-morrow night?” 

“Jack!” In a flash she perceived all 
that his reappearance in society would 
indicate, not only to his family and 
friends, but also to that gossiping little 
local world whose disparaging judgments 
of him she had so resented. In the same 
instant, she remembered that no en- 
counter with Dorothy need be feared, 
as she was out of town. “Jack! It 
wouldn’t be too hard?” 

“Nothing would be too hard—if it 
would give you pleasure,” he said, and 
his light tone did not wholly mask his 
feeling. 

“Td love it—just once before 
go! But let’s keep it as a surprise! 
nobody—except the family.” 

“All right! We'll work out a stunt 
to-morrow for both planes. And—you'll 
dine with me to-morrow night?” 

“Oh, I’ve promised Billy Blaisdell! 
He’s giving a party, and we're all going 
on to the féte later. But I will, anyway!” 
she promised, recklessly. “His is an 
informal thing—and it will be our last 
night. I'll beg off.” 

“You're a brick, Pat! Good night 
and thanks.” He turned sharply away, 
and she went up-stairs wondering wheth- 
er his voice had broken on the last word, 
or whether she had been tricked by her 
emotion. 

Deciding that it was too late to tele- 
phone to Blaisdell that night, she waited 
until morning to call him up, only to 
learn that he had gone to the country 
for the day. So she wrote him a humor- 
ous little note, pleading that unforeseen 
complications connected with her début 
as a circus-performer would prevent her 
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joining his party that night. She pron 
ised a full explanation when she sav 
him, and dismissed the matter from hx 
mind. For once, however, she failed t 
anticipate his mental processes. 

Meanwhile, the day proved a busy 
one, both for her and for Ordway, but 
by night all their arrangements wer 
completed, and after a last quiet dinne: 
together they drove out to the park 
where the féte was held, when it becam: 
evident to Patricia that the diplomat 
intended to give her no immediate op- 
portunity to make her promised explana 
tion. Not unnaturally attributing his 
manner to pique, she paid little atten- 
tion to it, at first, being very fully occu- 
pied in shielding the sensibilities of th 
prodigal, whose return to the paths of 
social rectitude was not allowed to pass 
unemphasized. However, if there were 
those with supercilious brows who 
glanced at Ordway and passed by on th« 
other side, and yet others whose too- 
obvious compassion carried its own 
sting, there were not lacking a goodly 
number who met him with just the right 
degree of welcome and put him at once 
at ease. 

Occasionally, when he was insulated 
in a group of these old friends, Patricia 
had time to think of her own affairs, and 
gradually it dawned upon her that there 
might be more than pique in Blaisdell’s 
continued avoidance of her, and sh« 
began to be troubled, fearing that be- 
neath his conventionally smiling manner 
he was really hurt. 

Her “act’’ was to close the perform- 
ance, which took place out of doors; 
and when she caught sight of Blaisdell, 
as the programme neared its finish, 
strolling away from the audience toward 
a side-path, she slipped out another 
way and intercepted him behind some 
screening shrubbery. At sight of her he 
hesitated visibly, but came on to where 
she waited. 


“Well?” she asked, 


whimsically. 
“Can I do anything for you?” 
manner was constrained. 
“You might be a little nice to me 


His 


for a change. You might even walk over 
to my tent with me, if you felt inclined. 
It’s time to dress for my ‘turn.’” Still 
he stood motionless, his face like a stone 
mask, and, after the briefest pause, she 
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ecided to take the bull by the horns. 

Billy, if I didn’t know better, I should 
hink you didn’t want to see me at all. 
Do you know that you haven't been 
ear me this whole evening?” 

“Did you expect me to—join you?” 

“At any rate, I didn’t expect you to 
enore my very existence! But if you’ re 
going to be peevish ; 

“ Peevish is hardly the word, I think,” 
he said, obviously holding himself in 
restraint. “But I’m afraid I can’t ac- 
cept—all_ this—as lightly as—as you 
seem to expect. 

“All what? I was terribly sorry not 
to go to your party, Billy, but truly | 
couldn’t! If you weren’t so cross’’—sh« 
glanced up comically—* | might tell you 
the reason. I was 

“Don’t!” he harshly interrupted. 
“It’s plain enough. Your being here 
together m 

“Oh, that’s not all just being here! 
Last night Jack 25 

“Good God, Patty!” he broke out. 
“T tell you I understand! And I hope 
you'll be happy! You know I do! But 
don’t ask me to stand here and discuss 
it with you!” 

“Discuss—” For an instant she 
stared in sheer amazement, and then she 
laughed. “Oh, Billy, you are an idiot! 
You’re hopeless!” 

“Do you mean to say it isn’t true?” 
He caught her hand. 

“True? My word! What ever gave 
you that impression?” 

“Why—everything! The dinner last 
night—your note—his being here to- 
night What else could I think?” 

‘l admit that it was unintelligent to 
expect you to think at all!” Still laugh- 
ing, she pulled her hand away. “Billy, 
what do you do with your brains? Be- 
cause it isn’t as if you had none.” 

“But everybody thinks so!” he per- 
sisted. ‘“‘They’re all talking — asking 
whether it’s been announced yet. I’ve 
nearly gone mad to-night! Patty, you're 
ot engaged to him?” 

“Well—not yet!” she said. “Now, 
listen—intelligently, if you can! Jack 
came home unexpectedly last night 

““Where’s he been?” 

“Don’t interrupt—listen! And_be- 
cause he’s going away to-morrow, he 


offered—” 


just once, what he 15 
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“Where's he going?” 

“ Billy, I haven’t but a second, and if 
you won't listen Very well, then! 
He offered to help me—and he hates all 
this—he only came to-night because he 
knew | wanted him to show this town, 

‘And yet you say he’s not in love with 
you!” 

“Billy Blaisdell, do you think that 
boy has the heart of a Mormon? How 
can he be in love with two women at 
the same time?” 

“Do you mean that he’s in love with 
Dorothy still?” 

“Well, in the name of Heaven, what 
do you think all this is about?” she de- 
manded, with exasperation. 

“H’m. Speaking of Dorothy’’—he 
was watching her keenly—‘‘have you 
seen her to-night?” 

“To-night! Billy! She’s not here !”’ 

“Yes, she is. They came home un- 
expectedly, and Stannard brought them 
over here late. I’ve just left them.” 

“My word! Where’s Jack? Has he 
seen her?” 

“1 don’t know. What if he has?” He 
seized her hand, detaining her. 

“Heaven only knows what he’d do! 
Let me go!” 

“He’d probably survive. Other men 
have.” 

“Yes, yes! But can’t you understand 

no, of course you can’t! But just as 
everything’s coming right—”’ 

“Patty!” He caught her other hand 
and looked searchingly into her eyes. 
“Are you sure you’re not in love with 
Ordway?” 

“Well, if | am, you’ve wished it on 
me!”’ she vindictively declared. A bugle 
sounded, followed by a rattle of ap- 
plause. ‘“‘Heavens! That’s the signal 
that I’m about to fly! Let me go!” 

Tearing her hands from his clasp, she 
ran swiftly down the path toward the 
dressing-tents, where she found . Kate 
awaiting her in a fever of anxiety lest she 
should be late. As she scrambled into 
her aviation dress, Patricia asked: 

““Where’s Mr. Ordway? Have you 
seen him?” 

“Oh, yes ’m! He came out and looked 
his plane over quite some time ago. 
He’s getting dressed.” 

“Was he all right?” 
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“Sure!” Kate greatly admired Ord- 
way. “He was kind o’ solemn and 
sober-like, but—sure, he was all right.”’ 
“Oh, dear!” said Patricia. “I won- 
der—” 

Then she ran out into the field, ac- 
knowledged the greeting of the assem- 
blage, and a moment later the lights and 
the people were beneath her, while the 
white ray of the search-light shone now 
here, now there, in its effort to keep in 
touch with her. But even as she circled 
and dipped and swooped and swerved, 
alert to every movement and sound of 
her machine, always in the back of her 
mind lurked that uneasy wonder wheth- 
er Ordway had seen Dorothy, and, if he 
had, what the consequences had been. 

When she came down a dozen men 
ran toward her, but he was not among 
them; and then, according to pro- 
gramme, the bugle sounded again and 
the biplane was trundled out from its 
hiding - place behind the shrubbery. 
There was a murmur of surprise and 
more applause, which swelled to a wel- 
coming roar as the erect young figure in 
khaki striding toward the machine was 
recognized; but beyond a curt, per- 


functory salute Jack seemed scarcely to 


notice it. He settled into his place, 
his mechanician fumbled quickly and 
strangely about him, and then his plane 
began to move. Patricia assured herself 
that it was all exactly as they had 
planned it, but something képt whisper- 
ing insistently: “I did think he’d come 
and speak to me! Why didn’t he?” 

Meanwhile, the biplane was climbing 
in ascending spirals into the dark sky, 
the long, wavering, white finger of the 
search-light always following it. 

“He’s going pretty high,” Patricia 
murmured to the man beside her, whom 
she afterward discovered to be Howard. 
“Much higher than | did.” 

When his machine was scarcely dis- 
cernible, Ordway made two wide circles 
without farther ascent, and then of a 
sudden the aircraft tipped nose down- 
ward and dropped like a plummet. 
Patricia caught her breath in a rasping 
gasp, as her hands flew to her throat, 
and somewhere on the outskirts of the 
crowd a woman screamed. A relieved 
groan broke from the watching throng 
as the plane seemed to catch the air 


again, rose, turned completely ove: 
dropped again—and repeated the m: 
noeuver. 

“By—George!”” breathed Howard 
hoarsely. “ Young fool! He’s looped th: 
loop!” 

“Oh—Mr. Howard!” Patricia’s voic: 
came in athin croak. ‘‘He’s—seen her!” 
“Seen whom? What do you mean?” 

“Dor Dorothy! She’s here! He’s 
seen her—and he doesn’t care—what 
happens! He’s never done—that—bx 
fore! He'll be—killed! And I’ve don 
it! If | hadn’t—got him into this—’ 

“Nonsense!” Howard said, trying not 
to speak thickly. “‘He’s probably don 
it dozens of times before. Anyhow, 
you've nothing to do with it. You’v 
been trying to stop this sort of thing, 
and if the fool can’t keep his head 
But he’s all right! Look at him! Doing 
big circles up there, steady as a church!” 

“But he’s—going to do it again!” 
she gasped. “‘Oh—Jack!” 

Two more great circles Ordway de- 
scribed against the heavens, twice again 
he pitched downward, only to turn, 
somersault, and skim on in safety, until 
at last, volplaning in one final, blood- 
curdling swoop, he landed and ran light- 
ly along the turf, while the spectators 
roared their acclaim. 

Patricia was the first to reach him, 
and as she fumbled at one of the straps 
that held him, she sobbed: “Jack! Oh, 
Jack how could you!” 

Waving an arm toward his clamoring 
fellow-townsmen, he turned toward her, 
instead of the reckless, defiant face she 
had feared to see, a broad, triumphant, 
albeit somewhat excited, smile. 

“Well, I guess we showed ’em, eh? 
Why, Pat!” He put a quick hand on he: 
shoulder and gave her a little shake. 
‘Pat! You weren’t frightened!” 

“Frightened, you crazy young fool!” 
exclaimed his brother-in-law. ‘“ You've 
given us all nervous _prostration! 
What induced you to do a thing like 
that?” 

“Wanted to be a credit to littk 
teacher,” Ordway returned, laughing 
“And that particular stunt takes rathe! 
a steady nerve, you know.” 

“But—you never did it before! 
Patricia was still gasping. 

“Sure, I’ve done it before! I told you 
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d never be satished until I’d looped a 
ew loops, didn’t I? Well, I’ve done 
em.” He grinned cheerfully, and Pa- 
tricia’s heart gave another leap as she 
realized that he had not seen Dorothy, 
after all. 

“Where’s that bugler?”’ she cried. 
“Blow! Hold the crowd! We’re both 
going up!” 

“No, no!” Howard protested. 
‘They’ve had enough—and you're all 
unstrung. Don’t try it!” 

Laughing, she responded: “Of course 
we're going up—both planes! But this is 
warranted. It’s been rehearsed. No 
tricks, Jack! Both searchlights, please.” 

“All right. Let her go,” he returned, 
and again the bugler set his instrument 
to his lips and blew. 

When Patricia’s monoplane swept off, 
the biplane gave chase, and for ten min- 
utes or more the two, each followed by 
a search-light, seemed to be playing tag 
among the stars, to the delight of the 
crowd. All the time, however, Patricia 
was planning how to get Jack away 
before he should see Dorothy; and when 
this last flight was over, while they were 
still the center of a congratulatory 
group, she took the first opportunity to 
murmur, “Let’s run away now, and go 
home.” 

“Home?” he said. 
fun’ s just beginning!’ 

“Tt has been fun,” she agreed, “but 
enough’s enough. I’m tired.” 

“Tired! You?” he scoffed. “ You're 
jealous—that’s what’s the matter with 
you! Trying to shove me out of the lime- 
light!” 

“But I am tired, Jack! I want to go.’ 

“A lot you do!” Laughing, he shook 
his head. “I’m beginning to under- 
stand your game, my lady! But this 
time it isn’t necessary. Nothing would 
induce me to keep up this sort of thing, 
but just for once—and for the last time 

it’s pretty good sport! Honestly, I’m 
having a bully time, Pat—of its kind. 
So don’t you worry! And you needn't 
try to make me believe you want to 
leave right in the middle of things. 
because I know better! If you really 
want to go home, of course I'll take you, 
but I warn you that I’ll come back 
and see this out. Run along and play, 
now—and don’t fret. I’m all right.” 


“What for? The 
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Perceiving that he was not to be con- 
vinced, and that even if she feigned 
illness he would still know it to be a 
ruse, her mind raced to the next expedi- 
ent. If Blaisdell could be induced to 
detain Dorothy for the rest of the 
evening in or near the dancing-pavilion, 
the danger might still be averted, as 
Ordway seemed happiest among his 
men friends. Convinced that he would 
be safely engaged with this group for 
half an hour, at least, she sped away to 
find the minister, at first choosing by- 
paths to avoid the crowd. 

Cutting across a shadowy expanse of 
lawn, her footfall inaudible, she was 
startled by a sound of hysterical weep- 
ing behind a line of thick shrubbery, and 
stopped short as she heard a vibrant 
young voice declare, in a silence broken 
only by the distant throb of music: 

“T won’t! I don’t care what you say! 
I know now—and I won’t!” 

“You will!’ responded the low, inci- 
sive voice of an older woman. “‘What’s 
more, you'll control yourself—instantly! 
You’re making a public exhibition of 
yourself! Even he must have heard 
you shriek!” 

“TI don’t care! I[ don’t care about 
anything, except—”’ 

“Hush! Sentimental little fool! 
Some day you'll come to your senses 
and be glad I prevented your ruining 
your whole life for a_ silly impulse 
Think what he is! A drunkard—a gam- 
bler—”’ 

Patricia took a quick step toward the 
shrubbery, but stopped again as the 
sobbing voice contended: ‘“He’s not! 
And if he is, whose fault is it?” 

“He’s intoxicated now,” the clear, 
cutting tones went on. “No sober man 
would take that risk. He’s thoroughly 
disreputable and discredited. He has 
nothing to offer you—” 

“He has everything | want!” 

“Very well! Go and tell him so! 
Throw yourself at his head—and let 
Patricia Carlyle set you neatly on your 
feet again!” 

On the other side of the hedge, 
Patricia awoke, with a gasp, to a con- 
sciousness that she was eavesdrop- 
ping, but amazement held her motion- 
less a moment longer, while the low, 
taunting voice continued: “Let her 





** YoU WON'T 


make a laughing-stock Of you, for the 
benefit of the w hole town! How can you 
be silly enough to prate of love and a 


broken heart, when you know what 
done? For Heaven’s sake, save 
your pride, at least! Come, now—go 
back out there, with your head up! 
Make them all think that you’re gay and 
happy—as you ought to be, with your 
future!—and to-morrow you shall go 
away and stay until the wedding.” 

Patricia heard no more.  Veering 
around some bushes, she ran on, her 
thoughts in a tumult, abating her pace 
only when she came into the crowded 
paths again. After a little search, she 
discovered Blaisdell near the dancing- 
pavilion, «.s she expected, and he joined 
her at once. 

“Billy, I need help,” she began, with- 
out preamble, leading him rapidly in the 


’ 
he s 


BELIEVE IT—BUT I 


WANT TO HELP YOlL 


direction from which she had come 
“Dorothy Alexander’s down here a littl: 
way—with Ada. Find her, and mak: 
her go with you.” 

“Where? What for?” 

“Don’t ask questions! Get her t 
dance — to go to supper — anything 
Only get her!” 

“But suppose she refuses?” 

“My word! What are you a diplomat 
for? Make her go! And for Heaven's 
sake don’t let anybody get her away 
from you!” 

“Look here. 
he demanded. 

“When you're out of Ada’s sight, tak« 
her over on the east walk —beyond my 
tent—”’ 

“Ts this all to protect your precious 
Ordway?” he interrupted. “Because, if 
it 1s 


What’s all this about?” 
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“Billy, I don’t know what it’s for— 
I’m all in a muddle—but there’s not a 
second to lose! Don’t fail me!” 

With that she turned off into another 
path, and Blaisdell, bewildered, hurried 
on to find Dorothy, traces of whose re- 
cent agitation were still evident, and who 
proved reluctant and unresponsive when 
he finally discovered her. But Ada, ap- 
preciating the cheering effect his persi- 
flage invariably had pon her sister’s 
spirits, warmly seconded his suggestion 
that the dancing-floor was less crowded 
than it would be later, and confidently 
sent them off together, returning her- 
self to Stannard. No sooner was she 
out of sight, however, than the minister 
said: 

“You don’t seem to be very keen 
about dancing, and neither am I. Sup- 
pose we walk—and talk—instead, eh?’ 

They were well down the deserted 
east walk, and he had almost decided 
that the whole thing was merely another 
ruse of Patricia’s, when he caught sight 
of her quickly approaching. She stopped 
directly before Dorothy, who recoiled a 
little and would have turned aside, had 
not Blaisdell prevented her. 

“T know,” the elder girl said, a little 
brokenly, although her steady glance 
never left the younger’s face, “you 
won’t believe it—but I want to help 
you. At least—I think I do. Quite by 
accident, I overheard part of a conversa- 
tion between you and your sister a few 
minutes ago—” 

“Oh!” the other gasped. “How dare 
you! Let me go!” She turned and would 
have fled, but Patricia caught her arm. 

“Listen to me!” she said, almost sob- 
bing herself. “It’s not true! Jack Ord- 
way has never been in love with me for 
an instant! He still—well, that’s his 
story. But I tell you I’m trying to help 
you — both — unless I misunderstood. 
That’s what I must be sure of, before— 
You see, I heard only a phrase or two, 
but Billy Blaisdell has always insisted— 
And if it’s true—if you are really in love 
with Jack— Oh, you poor child!” For 
Dorothy, after a vain effort to speak, 
had hidden her convulsed face against 
Blaisdell’s arm. “Bring her to my tent, 
Billy!—and tell her as you come! 
Hurry! They may begin looking for her 
any minute! I’ll find Jack!” 
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It was perhaps half an hour later that 
Patricia and Blaisdell stood, with How- 
ard and his wife, beside Ordway’s bi- 
plane, wherein sat two helmeted figures 
in khaki, one of whom, since she wore 
Kate’s uniform, the few remaining strag- 
glers lingering about the machines natu- 
rally assumed to be Miss Carlyle’s 
mechanician. ; 

“Good-by, children — and God bless 
you!” said Howard, huskily. “ Draw on 
me, Jack, if you need funds.” 

“But they won’t really stay out 
there!” his wife insisted. “After they’ve 
seen it, they'll come home—where they 
belong.” 

“Not much!” Ordway buoyantly re- 
turned. ‘Unless that scientist of Pat’s 
is a four-flusher, it’s us for the wild 
and woolly—for keeps. Isn’t it?’ He 
turned to the helmeted girl beside him, 
who nodded, and then leaned out to 
give her hands again to Patricia and 
Blaisdell, crying, brokenly: 

“Oh, you’re wonderful, you two! To 
think that an hour ago I wanted to die! 
I hope you’re as happy as we are—but 
you can’t be, even with each other!” 

“Ready!” said Ordway. 

“Blow, bugler!”’ Patricia called. 

As the triumphant notes rang over the 
grounds, people exclaimed, “‘Oh, they’ re 
going up again!” and lifted their eyes 
to see Ordway’s plane swimming in the 
stream of the search-light. 

“Now, what did she mean by that?” 
Patricia demanded of Blaisdell, as they 
walked toward her machine. “Billy, 
what did you tell that girl?” 

“Only the simple truth. You see, her 
mind had been poisoned against you, 
and even after you talked to her she 
wasn’t sure that she could trust you. 
The only way I could make her believe 
that you hadn’t been trying to marry 
Ordway was to give her the impression 
that you’re going to marry me.” 

“Billy Blaisdell!” 

““Well—I submit that it worked,” he 
proffered, with an innocent air. “‘Sonow 
we're engaged.” 

“Are we, indeed! You may be—but 
I deny the allegation!” 

“But wasn’t that what you required— 
works? And didn’t I help?” 

“So now you claim your pound of 
flesh?” she dryly inquired. 
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“Oh, let’s be fair!” he 
“Wasn’t I right all the time?” 

“Very well—et’s be fair!’ she re- 
torted. ‘In whose interest were these 
‘works’ of yours committed? Honest 
Injun, now—cross your heart—yjust 
what was your motive when you 
‘helped’ ?” 

“Well—motives are mixed things at 
best, I guess,” he confessed. “ But, any- 
way, here we are—and we're all hap- 
pier, aren’t we?” 

At that moment the Howards over- 
took them, and Jack’s sister said, “ You 
won't change your mind and come 
back?” 

“I wish I could,” Patricia replied. 
“But I’ve broken all manner of en- 
gagements to stay this long, and I really 


can’t—” 
Blaisdell 


urged. 


“Look here!” 
*You’re not going—for good ?” 

“I’m sorry.” She turned laughing 
eyes toward him. “Kate’s already 
packing, to follow by the first train. I'll 
see those two married to-morrow, in my 
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aunt’s apartment, and then—I’m goin, 
on.” 

“That being the case, I’m going wi 

ou,” he announced, preparing to cla: 
oo in beside her. 

“Indeed you’re not! Blow, bugler! 

“But, Patty!” Blaisdell held h 
hand, while the golden notes pour 
forth. “Haven't | earned that, 
least? Tell me where you're going!”’ 

“To the Back of Beyond,” she teased 
adding, in a tone indescribably softened 
as she saw the pain in his face, “ Billy 
I’m going to Washington.” 

“To—but not— Really?’ 

“Really! But remember, your Exc: 
lency, that motives are mixed things, 
at best—and official business calls me! 
Hasta la vista!” 

Three times she circled over thei: 
heads, the ghostly finger of the searc! 
light pointing at her, and then she fley 
away into the starry night, to overtak: 
the eloping lovers and help them on 
their way, while Blaisdell went content 
edly to his hotel to pack. 

END.] 





At the Grave of Keats 


BY GEORGE MEASON WHICHER 
HE Roman violets blossom on thy tomb, 
Not Surrey daisies nor the Kentish may; 
For swaying elms, the cypress and the bay 
Mingle above thy head an alien gloom. 
Harsh fate, it seemed, that grudged thine ashes room 
To sleep beneath some quiet orchard spray 
Where English blackbirds pipe the opening day, 
When England’s April fills the dales with bloom. 


Yet better so: too strait thine island home 
To hold the glory of thy lofty rhyme, 
Or compass all the splendor of thy fame. 
Fitly upon the withered breast of Rome, 
Mother of empire, hoary bride of Time, 
Sparkles the deathless jewel of thy name. 








The Country Newspaper 


BY WILLIAM 





HE country town is one 
gay) of those things we have 
worked out for our- 
by here in America. 
* Our cities are not un- 
like other cities in the 
world; the trolley and 
the ‘omnibus : and the subw ay, the As on 
hot-house millionaire and the hardy, 
perennial crook are found in all cities. 
Class lines extend from city to city well 
around the globe. And American aver- 
sion to caste disappears when the Amer- 
ican finds himself cooped in a city with a 
million of his fellows. But in the country 
town—the political unit larger than the 
village and smaller than the city, the 
town with a population between three 
and one hundred thousand—we have 





built up something distinctively Amer- 


ican. Physically, it is of its own kind; 
the people for the most part live in de- 
tached wooden houses on lots with fifty 
feet of street frontage, and from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
in depth. Grass is the common heritage 
of all the children—grass and flowers. 
A kitchen-garden smiles in the back 
yard, and the service of public utilities 
is so cheap that in most country towns 
in America electricity for lighting and 
household power, water for the kitchen 
sink and the bath-room, gas for cooking, 
and the telephone with unlimited use 

may be found in every house. In the 
town where these lines are written there 
are more telephones than there are 
houses, and as many water intakes as 
there are families, and more electric 
lights than there are men, women, and 
children. Civilization brings its labor- 
saving devices to all the people of an 
American country town. The uncivil- 
ized area is negligible, if one measures 
civilization by the use of the conven- 
iences and luxuries that civilization has 
brought. 

In the home, the difference between 
the rich and the poor, in these towns, is 
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denoted largely by the multiplication of 
rooms; there is no very great difference 
in the kinds of rooms in the houses of 
those who have much and those who 
have little. And, indeed, the economic 
differences are of no consequence. The 
average American thinks he is saving for 
his children, and for nothing else. But 
if the child of the rich man and the child 
of the poor man meet in a common 
school, graduate from a common high- 
school, and meet in the country college 
or in the state university—and they do 
associate thus in the days of their youth 
—there is no reason why parents should 
strain themselves for the children; and 
they do not strain themselves. They 
relax in their automobiles, go to the 
movies, inhabit the summer boarding- 
house in the mountains or by the sea, 
and hoot at the vulgarity and stupidity 
of those strangers who appear to be rich 
and to be grunting and sweating and 
saving and intriguing for more money, 
but who really are only well-to-do mid- 
dle-class people. 

In the American country town the 
race for great wealth has slackened 
down. The traveler who sees our half- 
dozen great cities, who goes into our 
industrial centers, loafs about our pleas- 
ure resorts, sees much that is significant- 
ly American. But he misses much also 
if he fails to realize that there are in 
America tens of thousands of miles of 
asphalted streets arched by elms, bor- 
dered by green lawns, fringed with 
flowers marking the procession of the 
seasons, and that back from these streets 
stand millions of houses owned by their 
tenants—houses of from five to ten 
rooms, that cost from twenty-five hun- 
dred to twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and that in these houses live a people 
neither rural nor urban, a people who 
have rural traditions and urban aspira- 
tions, and who are getting a rather large 
return from civilization for the dollars 
they spend. Besides the civilization that 
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comes to these people in pipes and on 

wires, they are buying civilization in 
the phonograph, the moving picture, the 
automobile, and the fifty-cent reprint 
of last year’s fiction success. The 
Woman's City Federation of Clubs is 
bringing what civic beauty it can lug 
home from Europe and the Eastern 
cities; the opportune death of the 
prominent citizen is opening play- 
grounds and hospitals and parks; and 
the country college, which has multiplied 
as the sands of the sea, supplements the 
state schools of higher learning in the 
work of bringing to youth opportunities 
for more than the common-school edu- 
cation. 

Now into this peculiar civilization 
comes that curious institution, the coun- 
try newspaper. The country newspaper 
is the incarnation of the town spirit. 
The newspaper is more than the voice 
of the country-town spirit; the news- 
paper is in a measure the will of the 
town, and the town’s character is dis- 
played with sad realism in the town’s 
newspapers. A newspaper is as honest 
as its town, is as intelligent as its town, 
as kind as its town, as brave as its town. 
And those curious phases of abnormal 
psychology often found in men and 
women, wherein a dual or multiple per- 
sonality speaks, are found often in com- 
munities where many newspapers babble 
the many voices arising from the disor- 
ganized spirits of the place. For ten 
years and more the tendency in_ the 
American country town has been toward 
fewer newspapers. That tendency seems 
to show that the spirit of these commu- 
nities is unifying. The disassociated 
personalities of the community — the 
wrangling bankers, the competing public 
utilities, the wets and the drys, the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines in a score of 
guises that make for discord in towns— 
are slowly knitting into the spirit of the 
place. So one newspaper in the smaller 
communities—in communities under fif- 
teen thousand, let us say—is becoming 
the town genus! And in most of the 
larger towns—so long as they are towns 
and not cities—one newspaper is rising 
j}dominant and authoritative because it 
interprets and directs the community. 
The others are merely expressions of 
vagrant moods; they are unhushed 
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voices that are still uncorrelated, s: 
unbridled in the community’s heart. 
It is therefore the country newspap. 
the one that speaks for the town, th 
guides and cherishes the town, that en 
bodies the distinctive spirit of the tow: 
wherein one town differeth from anoth: 
in glory—it is that country newspap. 
which takes its color from a town a: 
gives color back, that shall engage « 
attention at present. That newspap: 
shall be our vision. 
Of old in this country the newspa, 
was a sort of poor relation in the con 
merce of a place. The newspaper | 
uired support, and the support w 
iven, somewhat in charity, more or |: 
n return for polite blackmail, and th 
est for business reasons. The edito: 
yas a tolerated person. He had to ly 
ut on the chairmanship of some in 
ortant committee in every communit\ 
enterprise to secure his help. In times 
of social or political emergency, he sold 
stock in his newspaper company t 
statesmen. That was in those primeval 
days before corporations were con- 
trolled; so the editor’s trusty job-press 
never let the supply of stock fall behind 
the demand. Those good old days wer 
the days when the editor with th« 
“trenchant pen” stalked to glory) 
through libel-suits and shooting scrapes, 
and when most American towns wer« 
beset by a newspaper row as by a fiend- 
ish mania. ; 
But those fine old homicidal days o! 
the newspaper business are past, or ar 
relegated to the less civilized parts of 
the land. The Colonel and the Majo: 
have gone gallantly to dreams of glory, 
perhaps carrying more buckshot with 
them to glory than was needed for bal- 
last on their journey; but still they are 
one, and their race has died with them. 
he newspaper man of to-day is of 
another breed. How the Colonel or the 
Major would snort in derision at the 
youth who pervades the country news- 
paper office to-day. For this young man 
1s eet of all a manufacturer! The shirt- 
tail full of type and the cheese press, , 
which in times past were held as em- 
blems of the loathed contemporary’s 
plant, have now grown even in country 
villages to little factories. The smallest 
now have their typesetting-ma- * 
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chines. The lean, sad-visaged country 
printer, who had tried and burned his 
wings in the editorial flight, is no more. 
Instead we have a keen-eyed, dressy 
young man who makes eyes at the girls 
in the front office, and can talk shows 
with the drummer at the best hotel, or 
books with the high-school teacher in the 
boarding-house. This young gentleman 
operates the typesetting-machine. Gen- 
erally he is exotic; frequently he is a 
traveler from far countries, but he rides 
in the Pullman and the clay of no high- 
way ever stains his dainty feet. In the 
country town, in the factory that makes 
even the humblest of our country dailies, 
the little six and eight page affairs, all 
unknown, unhonored, and unsung, three 
or four and sometimes half a dozen of 
the smart, well-fed, nattily dressed ma- 
chine operators are hired, and the fore- 
man—the dear old pipe-smoking, un- 
shaven foreman who prided himself in a 
long line of apprentice printers, the fore- 
man who edited copy, who wrote the 
telegraph heads and ruled the reporters 
in the front office with an iron rod of 
terror, the foreman who had the power 
of life and death over every one around 
the building but the advertising man, 
the foreman who spent his princely 
salary of fifteen dollars a week buying 
meals for old friends drifting through 
with the lazy tide of trafic between the 
great cities, the foreman who could 
boast that he once held cases on the 
Sun and knew old Dana—that foreman 
is gone; in his place we know the super- 
intendent. And, alas! the superinten- 
dent is not interested in preserving the 
romance of a day that is past. He is not 
bothered by the touch of a vanished 
hand. When the vanished hand tries to 
touch the superintendent of the country 
newspaper office to-day, a ticket to the 
Associated Charities’ wood-yard is his 
dull response. ‘The superintendent is ) 
. . ’ d 
interested largely in eficiency. The day‘ 
of romance is past in the back room 
of the country newspaper. 4 
But in the front room, in the editorial | 
offices, in the business office even, there 
abides the spirit of high adventure that 
is incarnate in these marvelous modern 
times. Never before were there such 
grand doings in the world as we are see- 
ing to-day. Screen the great war from” 


us, and still we have a world full of 
romance, full of poetry, full of an unfold- 


ing progress that is like the gorgeous . 


story of some enchanter’s spell. Where 
in all the tales of those Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments is anything so wonderful 
as wireless telegraphy, so weird and un- 
canny as talking over the seas without 
wires? What is Cinderella and her ro- 
mance compared with the Cinderella 
story to-day—the story that tells us how 
the world is turning into her prince, 
shortening her hours of work, guarantee- 
ing her a living wage, keeping her little 
brothers and sisters away from the fac- 
tory and in school, and pensioning her 
widowed mother that she may care for 
her little flock! How tame is the old 
Cinderella story beside this! And Sindbad 
is losing his load, too—slowly, as the 
years form into decades, Sindbad is 
sloughing off the old man of the sea; the 
twelve-hour day is almost gone, and the 
eight-hour day is coming quickly; the 
diseases and accidents of labor are fall- 
ing from his shoulders, being assumed 
by his employer; his bank savings are 
guaranteed by his government; his food 
is no longer poisoned; his tenement is 
ceasing to be a pit of infection; his shop 
is no longer a place of torture. And 
every day the newspaper brings some 
fresh and inspiring chapter of these great 
stories to their readers. Stories of 
progress are the magnificent tales of 
sorcery and wizarding that come gleam- 
ing in celestial light across the pages of 
our newspapers every day. And in our 
country papers we rejoice in them, be- 
cause we know the heroes. We know 
Cinderella; she works in our button- 
factory. We knew her father, who lived 
on Upper Mud Creek and was a soldier 
in the big war of the ’sixties. We know 
Sindbad; he is our neighbor and friend. 
He is not a mere number and a wheel- 
tender to us. We played with him as 
boys; we went to eden’ with him in the 
lower grades before he had to leave, 
when Fis father died, to support the 
family. We see Cinderella and Sindbad 
every day, and when we read of their 
good fortunes we feel kindly toward the 

aper that tells us of these fine things. 
We open the country paper and say, 
“How blessed on the mountains are the 
feet of them that bring glad tidings,” 
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and so we read it, every line. It is the 
daily chronicle of the doings of our 
friends. 

Of course our country papers are pro- 
vincial. We know that as well as any 
wre. But then, so far as that goes, we. 
know that all papers are provincial. 
How we laugh at the provincialisms of 
the New York and Boston and Chicago 

apers when we visit the cities! For the 
high gods of civilization, being jealous 
of the press, have put upon all news- 
papers this spell: that every one must 
be limited in interest to its own town 
and territory. There can be no national 
daily newspaper, for before it reaches 
the nation its news is old and dull and 
as clammy as a cold pancake. News does 
not keep. Twelve hours from the press 
it is stale, flat, and highly unprofitable. 
However the trains may speed, however 
the organization of the subscription de- 


partment and the press-room may per- ghack a score of times. 


fect itself, the news spoils before the ink 
dries, and there never may be in our 
land a cosmopolitan press. So the cities’ 
papers find that they must fill up those 
spaces, which in a nation-wide paper 
should be filled with the news from the 
far corners of our land, with city news. 
Bag in every country paper we have 
the local gossip of its little world. And 
our country papers are duplicated on a 
rather grander scale in the cities. What 
we do in six or eight or ten or twelve 
pages in the country, the city papers do 
in twenty or forty pages. What they 
do with certain prominent citizens in 


the social and criminal and financial- 


world, we do also with our prominent 
citizens in their little worlds. 

And in the matter of mere circulation, 
our American country newspapers are 
a feeble folk, yet they do as a matter of 
fact build their homes upon the rock. 
The circulation of daily newspapers in 
our cities—towns of over four hundred 
thousand—aggregates something over 
| eleven millions. The other daily news- 
papers in the country circulate more 
| than twelve millions, and the weeklies 
circulate twenty millions more, and most 
of these weeklies are printed in our small 
country towns. We have, therefore, a 
newspaper circulation of nearly thirty- 
four millions outside of our great cities, 
and only eleven millions in the great 


cities. At least so says our latest census 
bulletin. And the money we country 
editors have invested is proportionately 
larger than that our city brethren have 
invested. 

p But the beauty and the joy of our 
papers and their little worlds is that we 
who live in the country towns know our 
own heroes. 
New York? Only a few. Yet in Em- 
poria we all know Tom O’Connor—and 
love him. Who knows Morgan in New 
York? One man in a hundred thousand. 
Yet in Emporia who does not know 
George Newman, our banker and mer- 
chant prince? Boston" people pick up 
their morning papers and—read with 
shuddering horror of the crimes of their 
daily villain, yet read without that fine 
thrill that we have when we hear that 
Al Ludorph is in jail again in Emporia. 
For we all know Al; we've ridden in his 
And we take up 
our paper with the story of his frailties 
as readers who begin the narrative of an 
old friend’s adventures. 

The society columns of our city papers 
set down the goings and comings, the 
marriages and the deaths of people who 
are known only by name; there are 
gowns realized only in dreams; there 
are social functions that seem staged 
upon distant stars. Yet you city people 
read of these things with avidity. But 
our social activities, chronicled in our 
country papers, tell of real people, whose 
hired girls are sisters to our hired girls, 
and so we know the secrets of their 
hearts. We know a gown when it ap- 
pears three seasons in our society col- 
umns, disguised by its trimming and its 
covering, and it becomes a familiar 
friend. To read of it recalls other and 
happier days. And when we read of a 
funeral in our country newspapers, we 
do not visualize it as a mere evel fight 
to see the grand persons in their solemn 
array on dress parade. A funeral notice 
to us country readers means something 
human and sad. Between the formal, 
lines that tell of the mournful affair we 
read many a tragedy; we know the 
heartache; we realize the destitution 
that must come when the flowers are 
taken to the hospital; we know what 
insurance the dead man carried, and 
how it must be stretched to me¢t the 
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needs. We can see the quiet lines 
on each side of the walk leading from 
the house of sorrow after the services— 
the men on one side, the women on the 
other—waiting to see the mourning fam- 
ilies, and to be seen by them; we may 
smile through our tears at the uncon- 
genial pall-bearers and wonder what 
common ground of mirth they will find 
to till on the way back from the ceme- 
tery. In lists of wedding-guests in our 
papers we know just what poor kin was 
remembered, and what was snubbed. 
We know when we read of a bankruptcy 
just which member of the firm or family 
brought it on, by extravagance or sloth. 
We read that the wife of the hardware 
merchant is in Kansas City, and we 
know the feelings of the dry-goods mer- 
chant who reads it and sees his own 
silks ignored. So when we see a new kind 
of lawn-mower on the dry-goods mer- 
chant’s lawn, we don’t blame him much 
for sending to the city for it. 
Our_papers, our-little-country papers, 
seem drab and miserably provincial to 
stkangers; yet We who read them read 
in their lines the sweet, intimate story of 
life. And all these touches of nature 
make us wondrous kind. It is the coun- 
try newspaper, bringing together daily 
the threads of the town’s life, weaving 
them into something rich and strange, 
and setting the pattern as it weaves, 
directing the loom, and giving the cloth 
its color by mixing the lives of all the 
people in its color-pot—it is this country 
newspaper that reveals us to ourselves, 
that keeps our country hearts quick and 


our country minds open and our country 
faith strong. 

When the girl at the glove-counter 
marries the boy in the wholesale house, 
the news of their wedding is good for a 
forty-line wedding-notice, and the forty 
lines in the country paper give them 
self-respect. - When in due course we 
know that their baby is a twelve-pound- 
er, named Grover or Theodore or Wood- 
row, we have that neighborly feeling 
that breeds the real democracy. When 
we read of death in that home we can 
mourn with them that mourn. When 
we see them moving upward in the 
world, into a firm, and out toward the 
country club neighborhood, we rejoice 
with them that rejoice. Therefore, men 
and brethren, when you are riding 
through this vale of tears upon the Cali- 
fornia Limited, and by chance pick up 
the little country newspaper with its 
meager telegraph service of three or four 
thousand words—or, at best, fifteen or 
twenty thousand; when you see its ar- 
ray of countryside items; its intermina- 
ble local stories; its tiresome editorials 
on the waterworks, the schools, the 
street railroad, the crops, and the city 
printing, don’t throw down the con- 
temptible little rag with the verdict that 
there is nothing in it. But know this, 
and know it well: if you could take the 
clay from your eyes and read the little 
paper as it is written, you would find all 
of God’s beautiful sorrowing, struggling, 
aspiring world in it, and what you saw 
would make you touch the little paper 
with reverent hands. 
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SaiLIZABETH sat alone 
in the small, tidy kitch- 
en of the new house. 
It was about tea-time, 
and a streaming wet 
September day. Over- 
Sess} head there wasn’t a 
sound, and that seemed queer. Her 
hands lay idle, which was stranger still. 
Her mouth, which had kept smooth and 
red although she was past forty, ap- 
peared reflective. On the table, drawn 
close to the fire and easy to her hand, 
was an atlas opened at the map of 
Europe—that and the railway time- 
table. 

Not a sound in the house! The kettle 
on the fire had not begun to sing; the 
clock in the corner had stopped—its 
hands pointed to half-past twelve. She 
had stopped that clock the night that 
Mrs. Marshall died, for its ticking had 
got upon her nerves. Not yet had she 
found resolution to set it and start it. 
When a soft-hearted woman is forty and 
has seen so many deaths, her nerves 
become unsteady. The long total of 
compassionate years had shaken her, 
and she must get away for a change. 

She was free to go where she liked, to 
handsomely pay her way. And this at 
forty-two, after nursing people and see- 
ing them die one after the other since 
she was seventeen. Her mother had 
died then. The doctor had said, “ You’re 
a born nurse.” So she had taken to 
nursing in a humble, unprofessional 
way, and here she was at forty-two, with 
the last one departed. 

Mrs. Marshall, her mistress, had been 
a grocer’s widow, and childless. She had 
left her bit of money and her house and 
furniture to Elizabeth. The last old 
woman she ever need tend, was gone, 
and that was a good thing, for she was 
better off. Elizabeth was pious; also 
she was very much relieved. She sat by 
the fire thinking of them all—and they 
were all better off, it seemed. 
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Mrs. Marshall had been buried on 
Monday, yet it was hard to break old 
habit. Elizabeth, sitting by the fire, 
kept listening for sounds in the bed- 
room. She listened for the tinkle of a 
bell or the sound of a cough; her medi- 
tative eyes besought the bare hob, for it 
was queer not to see a small pot there. 
She missed the smell of broth and milk. 

She bent over the atlas, following al! 
the places with her finger, fording rivers, 
climbing mountains. She was breath- 
less—and afraid. She wished that she 
had some friend to go with. She might 
do worse, after all, than stay at home 
and adopt a baby, for she knew she 
would miss the nursing. She had loved 
those people who had died one by one. 
They were all she had. She bitterly 
wanted something to love and cuddle 
and spoil. She wanted a creature that, 
not even knowing your name, would 
trust you. A baby, then? It would be 
a foolish thing to do—she stared stub- 
bornly at the atlas and at all the places- 
but something to cuddle and be silly 
with— Would not that be better than 
gadding about alone? 

She heard steps on the wet gravel, and 
there was a knock at the door. She went 
and opened it. A man was standing 
there, of the sort who might have seen 
better days. She thought by the look 
of him—by his smooth lip and side- 
whiskers—that he had been a groom. 
She stared over his shoulder at the deso- 
late day—dripping leaves so big and 
green and heavy. 

There was a bulge in the breast of his 
coat and a quick whimper came from it. 
Elizabeth’s long years of ministration 
told her that something living and weak 
lay hidden in his coat. 

“What’s that in your breast pocket?” 

He laughed. “You're sharp,” he said. 
**A pup; pedigree, bless you. The poor 
little devil’s cold.” 

“Bring him in to the fire,” said Eliza- 
beth. “You wipe your shoes first.” 
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When they stood by the fire he took 
the tiny dog out and gave him to her— 
a whimpering thing, fat and white and 
blind. Elizabeth had the sort of hand 
and the kind of gesture that beckoned 
to weakness and misery; she held the 
puppy under her chin, against her warm, 
full bosom. 

“You’re a motherly sort,” said the 
man. “Like him? Id sell him for a 
trifle.” 

“Did you come through the rain to 
ask me that? We’re a mile from any- 
wheres.” 

“‘T want to sell him, missus. No harm 
in that.” 

Gentleman’s servant you are, I sup- 
pose?” She surveyed his neat whisker. 

“Have been all my life, but I’m out 
of a job. Look here, I'll take half a 
sovereign. He’ll be a lovely creature— 
a carriage dog. You know the sort?” 

“Carriage dog,” said Elizabeth, 
thoughtfully, and the impulsive, fine 
color - steeped her face as the whimpering 
ceased 

“Yes—spotted. Plum-pudden’ dog; 
Dalmatian hound’s the proper name.” 

““He—hasn’t got any spots.” 

“They'll come. He ain’t a week old 
yet,” said the man, prodding the puppy 
with his forefinger. “Black spots,” he 
said, “all over the body. Black ears, 
a black nose, and a face as white as a 
ghost. Them’s the points. He’s pure 
bred.” 

“Where’s his mother, then?” asked 
Elizabeth. “A week old! Poor little 
mite!” 

“You ask so many questions. Think 
I’ve stole him?” 

“{T wouldn’t wonder,” she said, 
bluntly. 

“You’ve brought up a long family, so 
I should say.” He flung a comprehen- 
sive gl ance at her graciously mature fig- 
ure. “I'll take two half-crowns for him.” 

The puppy snuggled at her neck; he 
gave a blissful baby snore. 

“Two half-crowns,” said Elizabeth, 
solemnly, and, bringing out her purse, 
she laid the coins in his palm. “Don’t 
you come back again” she added, in a 
flurry. 2 ve bought him, remember. 
He’s mine.’ 

“°Tain’t likely I shall come back. I’m 
on the tramp, looking for work.” 
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“T’'ll give you a cup of tea first.” She 
glanced at his dripping coat. “ Kettle’s 
boiling, so you sit down.” 

“Thank you kindly,” he said, and sat 
down, looking about him curiously and 
wondering where her husband was. He 
fingered the two half-crowns. She was 
a fool to give so much for a dog too 
young to leave his mother, but he sup- 
posed she had brought up all her chil- 
dren and yet longed for something to 
cosset. Women were like that. 

When he went away he said, “Give 
him plenty of milk and keep him warm; 
that’s all.” 

“Teach me how to bring up a baby,” 
retorted Elizabeth. 

She went up-stairs into the awful 
order of Mrs. Marshall’s empty bed- 
room. She found an old work-basket 
and a bit of ragged, white blanket for 
the puppy’s bed. When he was in it she 
put the time-table and the atlas away. 
This she did with a touch of conscience, 
feeling vaguely that she was doing the 
large world some injury, for she had 
always meant to see a bit of the world if 
ever she got the chance—and now she 
must stay at home. 

All the evening she dreamed of what 
her dog would be when he grew up— 
handsome and spotted, a splendid guard. 
Through watching by sick-beds, through 
broken nights and hushed days, she had 
developed the habit of contemplation. 
“Plum-pudding dog,” she said, looking 
tenderly down at the helpless lump. 


She had ten happy months with him, 
watching him grow up. He delighted 
and sufhced her; he gave her what she 
wanted. She grew comely, here in the 
lonely little house, with lazy days and 
lots of play. 

Her first delicious occupation had 
been to watch the dawning of his spots— 
the mysterious, shadowy look that his 
fat body took, and then the markings 
coming. He was beautifully spotted; 
his ears and his nose turned black; his 
eyes were black, too—full of sadness, full 
of mischief. 

No living creature had ever made 
such an appeal to her, and no one had 
loved her as he loved her. He followed 
her about, always close at her skirt, 
playful yet grave, the mournful touch 
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of the hound contending with his bois- 
terous puppy spirits. She adored his sad 
muzzle and drooping airs. She led him 
through his weak and his naughty puppy 

ways; she watched his funny growing- 
up stage, his lean flanks and awkward 
legs. She took him for daily walks, and 
stood still to laugh at him running in 
swift, wide circles round the green fields 
that led to the sea—a flash of black-and- 
white, enough to turn one dizzy. She 
laughed when he barked at the waves in 
his sheer delight. Never before had she 
known fun, and never possessed vision. 
She had been lashed all her life to sick- 
beds; she had been sobered by the stiff- 
ness of sick people. Now she could be 
young and gay, she and Plum-pudding 
together. 

At meal-times he sat erect beside 
her; or he would stand upon his hind 
legs, begging. He never made a sound; 
but the sadness, romance, and language 
of the whole world stood in his black 
eyes, although he merely begged for a 
bit of bacon rind. 

When she did her housework he 
looked for his morning game of dusters. 
He would steal so quietly behind her, 
or leap as light as a bird through the 
open window, snatch the duster away 
and carry it into the garden, where he 
mauled it under the apple-tree. Eliza- 
beth would hold her sides and laugh as 
she watched the duster dangle from his 
mouth and saw his proudly cocked ears 
and curled tail. 

She never wanted better company 
than Plum-pudding. She could never 
settle on a name for him; nothing seemed 
good enough, nothing was remote 
enough from the names of other dogs. 

He went shopping with her, not offer- 
ing to carry the basket, never turning 
aside into the wood to hunt rabbits. 
There wasn’t a touch of sport in him, 
nor was he good as a house-dog. He was 
capricious, and would bark at a butter- 
fly or lick the hand of a tramp. 

Sunday was the day he dreaded, for 
she went to church, leaving him locked 
in the kitchen. The last look of his im- 

loring white face as she shut him in 
iene her all through service. Once 
she gave him a sponge-cake, and when 
she came home he hadn’t touched a 
crumb. After that she used to shut him 
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in the garden with a bone which he 
steadfastly declined to gnaw. 

This joyful idyl might have gone on 
through Plum- pudding’ s life if his rival 
had not appeared in a middle-aged 
widower—a pensioner of some sort— 
who came to lodge at the saddler’s in the 
village, a mile away. 

One day into the dark shop with the 
noisy bell, the smell of leather, and the 
blinking bits of odd metal swinging from 
the whitewashed rafter, came Elizabeth 
and her dog. Plum-pudding, never quit« 
grown up, had gnawed his collar and 
wanted a new one. She chose the 
collar. The widowed pensioner, smok- 
ing behind the counter, puffed at his pipe 
and watched the two of them—gentle 
hound, devoted woman. Something vol- 
canic came into his eyes. 

“You ought to have his name on the 
collar,” said the saddler, when she had 
paid. 

“He hasn’t got a name—only Plum- 
pudding,” She went out. 

The pensioner, moving to stare 
through the window, watched her go 
along the street. When she was out of 
sight he asked questions. The next af- 
ternoon he went for a walk in the direc- 
tion of her house. 

The saddler’s wife, much amused, 
watched him turn the corner. “Sud- 
den,” she said. 

“What’s that about sudden?” asked 
the saddler, who was stuffing a horse- 
collar. 

She did not trouble to answer him. 
Men were that slow. 

It was a fine autumn day. Elizabeth 
was at needlework under her apple-tree. 
Plum - pudding lounged delicately up 
from the grass and advanced to a low 
bough to pick himself an apple. This he 
did every afternoon, pretending that ap- 
ples were bones. The tree was bare. 

“Fruit picked yesterday, you old stoo- 
pid,” she said. “I'll move that iadder 
from the wall or you'll be climbing it 
Sunday and following me to church.” 

Then she heard the gate open, and the 
pensioner came up the path. Plum- 
pudding had petulantly frumped down 
on the grass again, looking sulky, staring 
at the ladder. He did not move when 
the strange man came u 


“It’s a hot day.” The pensioner, 
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whose name was Robert Miles, took off 
his hat. “Could I trouble you for a 
glass of water, madam?” 

~ “Milk’s best,” said Elizabeth, pret- 
tily. “You sit down.” She put her 
white work on the round deal table and 
went toward the house, with Plum-pud- 
ding close at her side. 

[he pensioner followed her with a pair 
of good gray eyes. He noted her walk 
and the crinkle of her hair, and the grace 
of her loose-looking, matronly body. So 
that was how it began with him. 

“Didn’t I see you at the saddler’s 
t’other day?”’ she asked, when she re- 
turned with a jug and a glass. 

“That’s it. You wanted a collar for 
him.” He pointed to Plum-pudding. 


So, suddenly, within a year, twofold 
love came into her life. She had Plum- 
pudding, and at the end of six weeks 
from their first meeting Robert Miles 
was asking her to marry him. They 
were sitting by the sea, for he usually 
contrived to intercept her afternoon 
walk. The sea was gray, yet emerald- 
splotched. Plum-pudding went down 
and barked at the waves. Elizabeth fol- 
lowed his spotted body with her soft 
glance. 

“T love that dog,” she said. “I don’t 
know how I’d manage without him, nor 
how I managed before he come.” 

“Love me, too,” said Robert Miles, 
boisterous and sudden. “Love me more. 
I’ve loved you ever since that day in the 
saddler’s shop. You’ve got a way with 
you. Don’t know—can’t say exactly 
how it is. My first was a loyal wife— 
but she never had your way. Look here! 
Marry me. Will you, my dear? Let’s 
be happy.” He looked at her; he put 
his big hand on the back of hers, which 
lay lax in her lap. “What a thing it is— 
a woman’s way! Why haven’t the men 
married you before?’ He looked at her 
fresh-colored face; he seemed to be 
thinking profoundly. 

“Can’t marry more’n one,”’ she said 
in a confused way, and turned toward 
the drift-white breakwater. “I never 
had time for courting.” 

“We're both past forty, but I’ll give 
you courting,” he told her, tempestu- 
ously. ‘But you’ve got to love me bet- 
ter than you love him.” 
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“Plum-pudding?” She turned quick- 
ly, showing her face, which had never 
lost its lovely trick of blushing. “A 
dog’s different from a man.” 

“Yes, he’s different,” Robert said, and 
leaned toward her and pulled that whole- 
some pink face close, for he wanted no 
further answer than that divinely youth- 
ful blush. A man’s lips lay on hers at 
last. Even Plum-pudding receded in 
that perfect space of complete shy si- 
lence. “I’m not after your money, 
mind,” he said, as they walked back, 
with the dog behind them. “I’ve got 
my own bit.” 

“T know you ain’t after my money.” 
The sound of her voice and the pose of 
her head were regal. 

The night before their wedding he 
said: “I’m glad we settled not to have 
a honeymoon. I'll hire a cart to bring 
my traps from the saddler’s, love. Then 
we'll settle down and be happy—just 
you and me, until one of us dies.” 

“You and me and Plum-pudding,” 
she answered. 

They were sitting in her parlor, a 
room only used upon solemn occasions. 
She made a signal with her hand. Plum- 
pudding knew that gesture, and he came 
bounding from the hearth-rug where he 
had been lying, looking unutterably 
mournful, his spotted muzzle wrinkled 
up between his outstretched paws. He 
came bounding and flying. He fell, the 
big beast, light as a feather, into her lap, 
looking adoring and absurd, his chin on 
her shoulder, his big legs sticking out 
straight. 

“You and me and him,” Robert 
nodded wryly, “but a dog’s different 
from a man, mind. Hanged if I’m not 
half jealous of him. Why ’ain’t he got a 
name?” 

“Never found one good enough,” said 
Elizabeth. “You come and feel the top 
of his head, Robert dear. It’s softer 
than white velvet.” 

Robert’s hand covered the top of the 
dog’s domelike head. “‘ He’s a fine beast. 
I like a good dog. I'll teach him a few 
tricks. I had a terrier once; he could 
shoulder arms and die for his country, 
and—” 

“ Plum-pudding isn’t a trick dog,” she 
said, quickly. 

“He’s not everybody’s dog. Some 
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might hate his spots.” Robert surveyed 
them. “ You don’t want him to be a fool. 
You want him to be like other dogs.” 

“Don’t know as I do.” She hugged 
her spotted beast. “I'll be forced to tie 
you to the kitchen-table leg to-morrow,” 
she said to him, tenderly, “while I get 
married.” 

Robert and she glanced at each other, 
then glanced away. They were happy 
that evening. 


“I’m sick of your spots and slinking 
ways,” said Robert, violently. His fate 
grew dark and he kicked Plum- pudding. 

The creature in his sensitive way 
crawled along the floor to Elizabeth. 
She was on her knees, packing. Robert 

was going to London for a week’s holi- 
day. He was going to stay with his first 
wife’s mother. They had been married 
a year and this was their first parting. 
It seemed to her both sad and guilty that 
she should be glad at his going, yet this 
was so. She knelt there packing remorse 
and mutiny in with his shirts. 

“Don’t you hit him no more, Robert; 
he’s never been hit.” She spoke, and 
looked up swiftly. 

“Hit! Vl bring along a whip with 
me when I come back. I'll cut the cow- 
ard out of him. A woman’s no good 
with a dog; she spoils him, as if he was 
a baby.” 

“I’ve never had a baby to spoil, and 
I ain’t likely to have.” Her gentle voice 
and her plump hands shook as she knelt 
packing. 

“Well, never mind, my dear.” He 
kissed her hurriedly and_ looked 
ashamed. “I can hear cart-wheels com- 
ing up the lane, so give me the bag. 
E verything in?” 

‘i verything’s in,” she told him, and 
stood up, seeming bewildered and wild. 

Robert never noticed. “No ill feel- 
ing, old man,” he said to Plum-pudding 
as he went away. 

But the dog took no notice; he sat 
upright and sulky, very near his mis- 
tress. 

When she was alone in the little house 
once more, and when things were as they 
had been a year ago, Elizabeth made up 
her mind. Hers was a decision quite 
Greek in its swift tragedy. She sat 
alone; her eyes were dry and luminous, 





her mouth was stern. She signaled, 
and Plum-pudding leaped into her lap. 
She tried to cuddle up all of him, to 
comprehend every spot. She sat strok- 
ing his white, voluptuous head and 
thinking of that day on the beach when 
Robert had said to her, “I'll give you 
courting.” That was love, the husband’s 
love for the wife; she must not imperil it. 
Robert had given her the great bliss; by 
that significant caress upon the beach— 
so long and so swimming—he had un- 
locked a world. It had all come late into 
her life, but he had given it. She sat 
thinking. Her kind face was tender and 
hopeless as she looked down at her dog. 
She loved him; he had been to her a 
little baby, her own, and the only 
mother love she would know. Yet he 
must go, for he came between a man and 
his wife. 

She sat there thinking; sat primly and 
passionately divided between love and 
duty for the man she had married—love 
and pity for the dog who loved her so. 
Man’s love was holier and bigger than 
dog’s love, wasn’t it? As she sat think- 
ing, she remembered all the things that 
she had noticed, throughout the last 
twelve months, between the three of 
them—things that had hurt and per- 
plexed her, yet she had never said a 
word. 

Robert had started by being hearty 
with the dog. He was prepared to train 
him and teach him tricks, as he had 
trained and taught his fox-terrier. Plum- 
pudding merely looked at him in bland, 
helpless amazement and never moved. 
He tried to take him for walks; Plum- 
pudding, who was sly, took the first 
chance of rushing back to his mistress. 
He fed him at table; Plum-pudding 
swallowed the bits—and kept his intent, 
sad gaze upon his mistress. 

There came a day when Robert swore 
at him. To-day he had kicked him. In 
a week he was coming back from Lon- 
don with a whip. 

Elizabeth, sitting there, saw the solu- 
tion: Plum-pudding must die. She re- 
called all those people that she had 
nursed through a last illness. They 
were dead, and she loved Plum-pudding 
—God forgive her!—better than any of 
them. She sat thinking, yet keeping her 
eyes fixed on the clock. When it was 
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half-past four she went into the garden, 
her dog at her heels. She dared not 
look at him. When he softly licked her 
hand she snatched it away, then softly 
dropped it down again and he went on 
licking. 

“T dursn’t look at you,” she said to 
him in a smothered voice, and she stared 
blindly along the road. Yet she turned 
her head at last and met his gaze; saw 
those quiet, doggy eyes fixed upon her 
face with a world of faithfulness and 
bliss in them. “Don’t you make it 
harder for me than you can help, my 
dear,” she said, passionately. 

She was waiting at the gate for the 
veterinary surgeon, who drove past the 
house about this time on Fridays. When 
she heard wheels, and when she saw his 
old-fashioned trap and the veterinary 
sitting rubicund in it, she called out. 
When he got down she said, faintly: 

“Tie your horse to the gate-post, Mr. 
Beard, and come in, won’t you?” 

He followed her into the house, look- 
ing rather surprised. It was a fine, 
warm afternoon and she could have said 
what she wanted to say out of doors, 
surely. 

“Saw your good gentleman driving 
to the station,” he said, surveying her 
queer face as they stood in the kitchen. 

“Yes, Robert’s gone away.” 

“You don’t seem yourself, Mrs. 
Miles. I’m not”—his jolly laugh rang 
in the place—“the doctor you want.” 

“T’m all right. It’s the dog,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“Well, he’s all right.” The veterinary 
softly pulled Plum-pudding’s silky ear. 
“Can’t say I’ve ever seen a finer dog of 
his sort.” 

“He’s a nice dog,” said Elizabeth, 
coldly, staring through the window at 
her apple-tree. “1 want you to kill him 
for me, Mr. Beard.” 

“Kill him! Why, he ain’t two years 
old! You got tired of him, then?” 

“Yes, | got tired. We’re both tired, 
me and Robert.” 

“Don’t kill him. Give him to me; 
sell him to me, I mean.” 

“Wouldn’t be any good. He'd al- 
ways come home.” 

“That’s true.” He kept gently strok- 
ing Plum- pudding, whose muzzle was 
on his knee. “He’s so fond of you. It’s 
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the most faithful breed of dog I know, 
and the gentlest. I could find him a 
good home at a distance, I don’t doubt.’ 

““No”’—she was emphatic—“I grudge 
him to other folks. He’s my dog. Now 
you do as I want—you kill him. I'd 
like you to take the easiest way, that’s 
all. I won’t have him hurt.” 

“Hurt! Poor old fellow!’ The jolly 
dog doctor seemed pitiful. ‘‘ Nobody’s 
hurt nowadays, Mrs. Miles. Pain’s out 
of fashion, bless you. We've got stuff 
to ease humans and dogs alike. I could 
do it now, but it seems a pity, and if 
you alter your mind—”’ 

“1 don’t alter my mind—not once it’s 
made,” said Elizabeth, never shifting 
her frigid glance from the window. 

“Well, then, you give me a bit of 
stout cord, and—” 

“You don’t mean to hang him?” she 
suddenly shouted. 

“Hang him! The pretty fellow—no. 
I’d tie him to the apple-tree out there 
to keep him steady, and then—” He 
broke off, looking at her fixedly. 

“Then?” asked Elizabeth, staring 
back at him. 

“Give him something to paralyze the 
heart. It don’t taste; it’s a sort of 
sweet. 

Elizabeth looked down. Plum-pud- 
ding looked up. 

“T knew a man,” said the doctor, 
“‘who wanted to get rid of his dog, so he 
took him down to the beach and tied 
him to a breakwater. And, if you’ll be- 
lieve me, three tides ebbed and flowed 
before that beast was drowned.” 

“Give the stuff to me,” said Eliza- 
beth, shivering. “Can’t I do it myself, 
Mr. Beard? He'd take anything from 
me. There wouldn’t be any call for a 
cord to tie him up.” 

He reflected. If he gave her the stuff 
she would never do it, and the dog would 
be saved. It went to his heart to kill a 
valuable, healthy young dog. “Yes, you 
could give it to him.” 

“Got it with you?” 

“Well, I do happen to have, because 
I’m just back from killing a dog who 
would worry chickens. He ’ain’t been 
killing chickens, has he? I never knew 
Dalmatians to hunt; they’ve got no 
nose—it’s all bred out of ’em.” 


“No, he don’t kill chickens.” 
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‘And he don’t worry sheep, I s’ pose?” 
“ He’s afraid of sheep,” said Elizabeth, 
tenderly. Then she added, speaking 
harshly: “You go out and fetch the 
stuff, Mr. Beard. I ’ain’t got all day 
to waste talking about a dog, no more 
haven’t you.” 

So he gave her the tabloid and instruc- 
tions, and he drove away wondering. 
He had known Elizabeth for many 
years; he had thought her a soft- 
hearted woman. 

Elizabeth said to herself that she 
would do it the day Robert came home. 
Yes, she would do it in the morning, and 
she would dig a grave under the apple- 
tree the day before. 

The days went on. Every morning 
she had a letter from Robert, a love- 
letter. These letters kept her up to her 
resolve. How dared she imperil a love 
like that? She blushed when she read 
them; she folded them away roman- 
tically. She never lost her sense of won- 
der at being loved. In her mind she was 
an old maid still, and shy. Robert hoped 
in each letter that Plum-pudding was 
well. That was his kind heart; yet he 
hated the dog. 

In the middle of the week she took 
train into the town with Plum-pudding. 
She went to the photographer’s and had 
his photograph taken in several poses. 
Her plump face flushed and twitched as 
she said, hurriedly: “Take him this 
way! Now take him that way!” She 
said that she didn’t mind the expense. 

The photographer thought her a little 
mad, as silly women were over dogs. 
But he patted the velvet-soft head and 
said: “Nice dog! Young, isn’t he?” 

“Not two years yet,” said Elizabeth. 

“Then you'll have him for another 
ten.” 

“Send me them photographs soon,” 
she burst out, rudely. “I can’t wait.” 

Then she went away thinking. Long 
before the photographs came Plum-pud- 
ding would lie in his grave. She must 
dig that grave. 

The day she did it was a lovely day, 
with a pale-blue sky, with beech-trees 
blazing. While she dug—it was easy 
work, for soil under the apple-tree was 
leaty—Plum-pudding, who had the gift 
of never growing up, played around or 
sat on the edge of the hole she was 
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digging, with his red tongue out and his 
mouth so wrinkled and stretched that he 
seemed to roar with laughter. 

“You think I’m digging for bones. 
don’t you, dear?” she said, with her 
hands clenched on the handle of th 
spade. Slow tears, big tears, gathered 
in her eyes; they splashed upon her 
bodice and down her cheeks and into her 
mouth, just anyhow. 

When everything was done, she 
cleaned the spade, put it away, and went 
indoors to tidy herself. 

Plum-pudding sat by the kitchen fire 
sublimely sniffing at stew in the pot. 
Elizabeth loved his candid gluttony; she 
even condoned his wicked trick of steal- 
ing. He stole whenever he could. He 
was full of faults and full of charm. He 
was her dog and they loved each other. 

She gave him his dinner, watching 
him eat, eating nothing herself. When 
he had finished he came and dug his 
head between her limp, parted knees; 
wrinkling up his flushed, broad muzzle. 

“Don’t you do that!” she said, and 
started up. Then she sat down again 
and he leaped to her lap. 

She sat thinking. She was going to 
kill him and he had no soul. There was 
the double cruelty. She was not sending 
him to heaven—the place where people 
went—but into oblivion. He had no 
soul. Yet it was hard to believe this, 
when she looked at the delight of him 
and the swift, quick life and the lithe, 
sweet beauty. Where would it all go 
then, when she had given him that dead- 
ly sweet which she kept in her pocket? 
What would become of the wonder and 
the love which had gone to make up 
the total of Plum-pudding? 

“Don’t,” she said, “don’t!” when he 
kept looking at her. 

here was knowledge in his eyes. 

“Ain’t I right to kill you, Plum- 
pudding?” she asked him at last, speak- 
ing in level tones of agony. “You'd fret 
yourself sick, love, if | give you away to 
a strange home, and likely they wouldn’t 
be kind.” 

For he was, as Robert always said, 
not everybody’s dog. He suffered from 
the disability of all choice forms of life— 
he was unlike his fellows. The average 
human regarded him as a great joke, 
and other dogs seemed to distrust his 
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spots. Nine out of ten fought him. He 

was a coward and ran away. He was a 
creature for excessive adulation or great 
ridicule. He was not popular. 

“It’s for your good,” she said to him, 
looking rigid, while he straightened up 
and touched her cheek with his wet, 
black nose. She jumpedup. “If I stay 
in this house a minute longer with you I 
shall go mad, or I shall take the thing 
out of my pocket and ram it in your 
mouth!” she said. 

So she started off with him to the sea. 
It was to be their last walk. When they 
were out in the sun he barked and leaped 
and growled. That growl of his so deep 
and threatening — when he wouldn’t 

ven snap at a fly! She had taught him 

to snap off the yellow heads of dande- 
lions, just for fun, as they sat in the 
grass together; and that was the only 
murder he did. 

But she was going to murder him. She 
valked fast. She would see him and 
hear him for the rest of her life. She 

suld remember his joyous ways, she 
vould hunger for him, yet always 
he was doing her duty to Robert. For 

he knew that Robert hated the dog—she 
had noticed often enough the ugly look 
upon his face—and she was keeping for 
herself, in sureness and tranquillity, the 
worship of a man. 

lhe sea was big and blue and jolly; 

looked to her like washing-day with 
plenty of wool-white suds. She sat 
down, feeling cold in the middle of the 
color and the warmth and the sound. 
Plum-pudding tore down to the waves. 
Oh, the pretty dear, her darling! She 
watched him. Every now and then he 
came back, to make sure that she was 
there and safe. Her tired head rested 
against the breakwater, sound of the 
surf lulled her. She had not slept at all 
last might. She was nearly off when 
something touched her cheek. 

“Don’t you come up from the water 
and kiss me, for I can’t bear it!’ she 
sobbed out. 

A fond laugh made her open her eyes 
and struggle up. Robert was beside her. 

“Didn’t you hear me come down to 
the beach?” he asked. “I made sure 
I'd find you here with him. You dream 
of him, then? You thought it was him 
kissing you?” 


Elizabeth stood up. 
him blankly. 
breathlessly. 
to-morrow.” 

“T couldn’t stop away from you no 
longer, Bessie.” He put his big arms 
around her; he kissed her amply. 
“That’s good,” he said, with much sim- 
plicity. “I can’t live a week without 
you, and that’s a fact. I didn’t want to 
sit and hear her talk about old times.” 

“*Her’?” asked Elizabeth. 

“My first wife’s mother, where I’ve 
been staying, of course; I was all on the 
fidget for you, so I come back a day 
earlier. Ain’t you glad to see me? 
Wake u 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, with a great 
stare at him and a frightful sob, “I’m 
glad, Robert; I’m glad.” She fell 
against his breast. “Don’t you let go of 
me!”’ she entreated. “You keep tight 
hold of my hands.” 

He held her so, fast. To him, this 
middle-aged, soft, ample woman was 
always both divine and necessary. 

" Plum-pudding,” she said, in a catch- 
ing, hard whisper—*“ Plum-pudding.” 

“Now you leave off crying. He’s 
down there, all right. I was worried till 
I see him.” Robert turned quiet. “You 
tell me all about it. I met old Beard on 
the way from the station, and he said 
you'd asked for stuff to kill the dog. I 
wouldn’t believe it. I said you'd kill me 
first if it came to choosing. But when I 
went into the garden, there was a hole 
under the apple-tree. What's it mean?” 

“Robert! Will you call him up from 
the water? I’d like to touch him.” 

“He’s coming of his own accord; he’s 
seen me. Hello, old chap! Glad to get 
me back? By Jove! he is glad; he’s 
missed me. Steady, now! He'll tear 
my best suit to pieces. Well! But it is 
nice to get a welcome like this.” 

Elizabeth stepped back; she wiped 
her eyes; she said faintly to the dog, 
showing arrogance and immense love, 

“Now you come here to me.” When he 
came, she dragged him down to her on 
the beach and held him fast. Robert sat 
beside them. “I’ve been a fool to cry, 
dear,” she said, crying faster. 

“It’s doing you good, my girl. Go 
on. Plenty of time. You'll tell me in 
a minute what it means, I reckon.” 


She regarded 
“To-morrow!” she said, 
“You said you'd stay till 
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She had her arms tight round Plum- 
pudding, and his heart beat fast. He 
was alive. 

“T’ll tell you, Robert,” she said. 

So she told him all she had suffered 
and what she had meant to do to-mor- 
row morning. 

“You'd do that for me?’ asked Rob- 
ert, sounding scared when she stopped. 
He looked at her face in adoration and 
perplexity. Her face expressed the awful 
nobility of a martyr—and over killing 
a dog! He could never hope to under- 
stand the travail which she had endured 
within a week; yet, coming to love her in 
a new way, he probed a certain distance 
into the fine maze of a fine woman’s 
soul. 

‘But you’re so fond of him, and you’re 
so tender-hearted,” he said. “And 
you’re so full of fancies, you make too 
much of things, my dear.” 

“You was unkind to him; you 
threatened him with a whip. Think I’d 
stand by and see that?” 

Her face flamed. She was angry, and 
he had never seen her angry before. 
She looked well in a towering passion. 

“Fact is’’—he sounded abashed when 
he did speak—*“‘ I’ve been jealous of him; 
yes, I’ve been jealous from the first. 
I’m a great, greedy chap, and I couldn’t 
bear that he should love you more than 
I did, or that you should love him at all. 
Queer! Over a dog! But that’s it, old 
girl. You can’t hope to understand a 
man, no more can’t I a woman. We're 
all different—men, women, and dogs.” 

“A man’s different from a dog, Rob- 


ert,” she said, eloquently; and they 
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looked at each other, across Plum-pud- 
ding’s head, as they had done the night 
before their wedding. “I told you a man 
was different from a dog,” repeated 
Elizabeth, thrillingly, “on that first 
day down here.” 

“You'd have killed him! You put m 
first!” said Robert, brokenly. Hy 
seemed too humble even to kiss her; 
he was so amazed that he blinked his 
eyes in the bright sunlight. “My old 
woman!” he murmured, fiddling with 
her wedding-ring, looking at last on her 
broad face that was firm and plain, 
tender and tear-stained. 

“You’re not jealous any more, Rob- 
ert?” 

“Jealous! I can’t be, not now.” 

“You won’t use the whip to him?” 

“Whip!” He seemed perplexed. 

“You said you’d bring a whip from 
London. I can’t suffer that.” 

“My dear! I never give it a second 
thought, once I was out of the house. 
I never thought of much except getting 
back to you, and that’s the truth.” 

Plum-pudding was sitting bolt up- 
right and statuesque, like a china dog. 


He regarded them benevolently. 

“Tf I was to throw my stick in the 
water,” said Robert, with a tender, awk- 
ward laugh, “he wouldn’t have the 


sense to swim after it. Would you, old 
dog?” 

He thumped the dome-shaped white 
head, dealing one of his big caresses. 
Plum-pudding delicately licked the back 
of his great hand. 

Elizabeth sat with wide, glad eyes. 
She was watching them. 








The Prodigal’s 


BY RICHARD 


Saai|N my occasional visits 
to town | always make 
a point of calling on a 
certain friend of mine 
high up in the business 
world, just for the pur- 
J} pose of watching his 
face as | drop into his busy ear a certain 
word or two—as a chemist lets fall an 
innocent-looking globule into a_previ- 
ously placid solution, with le! what con- 
vulsive and iridescent results. Seen thus 
in his office, populous with stenographers 
and insistent with telephones, he is, to 
outward seeming, rather stern and cold, 
piteously practical, 
speech, with never a thought, you would 
say, waking or sleeping, of anything 
more human than the bank rate or the 
day’s quotations, and with surely no con- 
ceivable point of rapport with the poetic 
likes of me! 

But as I sit there in that alien world, 
admiringly, and with no little awe, 
watching his keen mind at work, han- 
dling a dozen matters at once with such 
swiftness and precision, I smile slyly to 
myself at the thought of the change that 
will come over my friend’s Wall Street 
face as I let slip that innocent word or 
two. | hold them back on purpose, to 
prolong the pleasure I have in watching 
a result that has never failed me. At 
length I say, quickly, “The striped 
bass > 

He doesn’t give me time to finish the 
sentence, but breaking off in the midst 
of dictating a letter—I have interrupted 
him on purpose, to get the full benefit 
of the experiment—he swings round in 
his chair with a sudden soft, eager look 
in his face, an entirely different being. 
Che transformation is nothing short of 
magical. “Yes, yes! * he says, eagerly. 
“Tell me about it.’ 

The stenographer puts down her pad 
on her knee with a smile. She knows 
that the letter is going to wait. She has 
watched the miracle before. 
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aloof and rapid of 
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“The striped bass are running strong 
just now,” I continue. 

“They are, eh?” he comments, with 
eves that seem suddenly to be going out 
across the sea. 

“Yes! | caught several yesterday 
one a twenty-three-pounder.”’ 

“You did! Did you see any bait?” 

The reader will scarcely need telling 
that bass are often fished for without 
bait—merely deluded by a shining, spin- 
ning metal device which they mistake 
for a “snapper.” 

“Yes, I tried an old fisherman’s dodge 

a cricket.” 

This, of not new to my 
friend, to whom no one can tell anything 
new in regard to his one passion, though 
he is always hoping they will. 
to talking “‘bait,” the 
that kind of fish 
fish, 


course, 1S 


So we get 
best for this and 
hddler-crabs for black- 


shrimps for snappers, and so on; 
and meanwhile 


office-boys come in and 
out, and callers to see the great man are 
told that he is engaged in an important 
“conference,” and the half-written letter 
still waits, and the stenographer and | 
catch each other smiling. 

[| have another friend, one of the 
busiest doctors in New York, to whom 
I have but to mention the word “sloop” 
for his consulting-room to fill with wear- 
ily waiting patients, shamelessly held up, 
while the doctor and I are solemnly 
closeted talking—boats. And it is the 
same with still another friend of mine, 
a lawyer, to whom wild-duck shooting is 
that hidden romance at the heart of 
things which alone makes life worth liv- 
ing. 

Now these friends of mine, and others 
I could name, are the more interesting 
because they are not exceptional, but 
rather, on the contrary, typical of the 
modern man’s deep-down homesickness 
for the country and a life lived in touch 
with wild and elemental things. Life in 
the city is coming more and more to 
seem an unnatural exile, particularly to 
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the country-bred, at whose heart-strings 
boyish memories of farm and orchard, of 
wood and stream, tug appealingly, mak- 
ing pictures to the inner eye as of lost 
paradises as they sit imprisoned in their 
palaces, slaves to the telephone and the 
ticker. More and more such men are 
planning to escape, vowing to them- 
selves that they will rest satished with 
the modest competence rather than the 
big fortune, so that they can pull out 
while they still have some youth left, 
and be boys again in the old country- 
side, fish the old streams, and go coon- 
hunting in the old woods. 

I have for neighbors one or two such 
returned prodigals, men who have come 
back to the great sweet mother, and 
our talks together, as we compare notes 
sometimes on birds and beasts and other 
country matters, are a revelation of the 
eternal boyishness at the heart of men. 
They are men who have the handling 
of what are called large interests, but 
these have no place in our talks. The 
really important matters are how the 
birds are coming back this year—the un- 
usual number of grackles and bob-whites 

the fact that a Baltimore oriole has 
rested in neighbor So-and-so’s garden (he 
glows over it as though the fact were a 
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personal distinction). Did you hear the 
owls last night? So-and-So counted 
many as eleven blue cranes standing in 
the marsh at the side of his house. And 
did you hear of the deer and its doe that 
had strayed out of the woods into som: 
one else’s garden and eaten all the young 
corn? The delight of the individua! 
whose garden had thus been honored 
was quite beautiful. 

Early in the spring, about six in th« 
morning, I came upon one of my neigh 
bors, a prominent real-estate man, in thi 
woods. I could scarcely believe my eyes. 
He was gathering dogwood! He blushed 
like a girl, to be caught at it. No won- 
der. We are all so ashamed of our inno- 
cence. Here was a prodigal returning 
indeed. He told me that—except once 
or twice as a matter of business—h« 
hadn’t seen the dogwood for twenty 
years; and then he went on to talk 
about the woods and the spring like 
poet. 

For a man who has been exiled in the 
city for a number of years, having during 
that time had no more intimate ac- 
quaintance with nature than is to be 


snatched in his annual holiday at some 


some luxurious 
for such a one 


fashionable beach or 
hotel in the mountains, 


THE ORCHARD IN BLOSSOM-TIME 








THE OLD HOMESTEAD AND ITS COMFORTABLE 


to watch the coming of spring day after 
day in a stretch of old woodland is to 
come as near to the recapture of youth 
as is possible in a world whose one irre- 


mediable sorrow is the 
doom of growing old. 
The annual miracle of returning spring 
is accepted by us so much as a platitude 
of experience that one would need words 
animated with a like wonder and fresh- 


ness even to suggest once more W hat a 


unescapable 


miracle it is—the thrilling novelty of 


this ancient enchantment, the appari- 
tional quality of its delicate and tnum- 
phal resurrection. It is a divine surprise 
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from which we can never recover, no 
matter how many springs we have seen. 
Its fairy-like changes proceed to a music 
of which it is impossible to tire, however 
well acquainted we are with the score. 
I cannot imagine becoming used to the 
reflowering of the lilac, or the reblos- 
soming of an apple-orchard, though one 
lived for a thousand years. Time is not 
long enough to exhaust the mysterious 
satisfactions of the loveliness flooding 
out of those familiar perfections. Nor 
will any amount of knowledge stale for 
you the unfolding of this marvel of the 
spring; however learned you may be in 
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times and seasons, in the ways of winds 
and waters and the heavenly bodies, 
though you can call all the birds of the 
wood by name, or can classify and dis- 
sect more plants than Linnzus had Latin 
for. Unless you are of the kind that 
learning dries up and depoetizes, the 


THE SWIMMING-POOI 


mystery will abide, in spite of the 
learned label, though I, for one, con- 
sider that perhaps those are best off in 
the woods who are limited to Shake- 
speare’s nomenclature, and know the 
flowers only by such names as those that 
Proserpina let “fall from Dis’s wagon.” 

To get the full value of the surprise of 
spring one should either have spent the 
preceding winter in the country or be 
there before the winter is quite euled. 
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For then, though you know that, unless 
something has gone wrong with the uni 
verse, spring must surely come, yet suc! 
is the grim deadness, the hardness and 
blackness of the earth, that the divine 
thing seems impossible. As you walk 
through the woods toward the end of 
March, or even at the 
beginning of April, 
poking about unde: 
dead leaves you can 
easily discover signs of 
the great underground 
conspiracy, though on 
the surface everything 
is forbidding, shut- 
down, iron-bound. Thx 
trees stand gaunt and 
lifeless as the disman- 
tled sc affoldings of some 
deserted coal- -mine, and 
last-year’s vines sprawl! 
untidily about like rust- 
ing cables; all is débris 
and desolate disorde: 
Black swamps fester in 
the hollow Ss, rotting logs 
and fallen branches 
sticking up here and 
there like half-sub 
merged machinery 
dumped there as on the 
refuse-heaps of some 
gloomy foundry. You 
would as soon expect a 
junk-yard or amountain 
of clinkers to produce 
primroses as this winter- 
trampled, rain-black- 
ened waste to live again. 
Yet of course you 
know that beneath all 
this seeming inertia the 
mines are, so to say, 
laid from one end of 
the wood to the other, 
but await the falling of a 


that they 
spark to release fountains of fiery life 
that in an instant shall fill the trees 
with a million green tapers, lighting up 
the old rocks with silver stars, pour- 
ing out torrent after torrent of colored 


flames, till, to the spiritual ear, the 
whole wood seems to be aroar with 
mighty conflagration of leaves and flow- 
ers. 

Veritably, like 


urns of fire breaking 
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through the boggy blackness of the 
oods are those first and most welcome 
pparitions of spring for which it were 
ell our gratitude should find some less 
ontemptuous, more savory name. Sure- 
the skunk-cabbage deserves to be re- 
1amed. It should be easy to 
ind forget its disagree- 
I ble odor Ww hich 1S 
not, after all, obtru- 
ive, and w hich there 
snoneed to encounter, 
n consideration of the 
triumphant blazon it 
makes ina landscape 
still black with winter. 
With its splendid up- 
thrust of sturdy leaves, 
bright as newly minted 
gold, it is like a fan- 
fare of trumpets to the 
eve. It is, SO tO Say, 
the veritable brass- 
band of spring. Soon 
it will be lost amid the 
marching armies it 
leads, lost and forgot- 
ten, discovered even 
ith difficulty in the 
midst of the wild vege- 
table hordes it has 
summoned; but for 
me no fairest flower 
that comes after it can 
match its thrilling sud- 
denness, and when the 
wild rose comes at last 
I ‘cast back my 
thoughts with grati- 
tude to its humble and 
discredited forerunner, 
long since blowsy with 
overgrowth and ob- 
scene with insects. 

If in my thoughts 
of the returning spring 
the skunk-cabbage 
of the 


forgive 


THE SILENT 


precedence 
regulation spring flowers, sim- 
ilarly there is a music of its annuncia- 
tion which I will venture to confess is 
nearer to my heart than that of the birds, 


takes 


however sweet. The world, with its 
taste for sugary and polished melodies, 
has done it but little honor. It has been 
neglected even by the poets, save indeed 
by the great mocker who heard it over 
twenty centuries ago by the A’gean, and 
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though, indeed, 
of its grotesque side, 
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Aristophanes makes use 
some of his lines 
seem to hint that he was not insensitive 
to its charm, too: 

and the 
sing 


O brood of the mere 
Gather together and 


spring, 


ARE FILLED WITH LIVING PRESENCES 


From the depths of your throat 
By the side of the boat, 
Ky “ax, aS we move in a ring. 


Lark and thrush and nightingale, cat- 
bird and oriole, have been sung to 
almost as much as they have sung, but 
the music of “‘peepers” yet awaits its 
celebrant. Yet if it was made by any- 
thing but frogs, it would, I feel sure, 
hold high rank among those musical 
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noises by which the natural world, some- 
times strangely spoken of as inarticulate, 
seems to feel the necessity of expressing 
its satisfaction in being alive. Conven- 
tion would seem to demand, or at least 
expect, a certain congruity of graceful 
externals in its singers. We expect the 
musician to look like a musician, and 
the frog doesn’t look like a musician. It 
is absurd in so grotesque a creature to 
have a sweet voice, almost as absurd as 
if a pig should warble instead of grunt. 
Similarly, among vegetables, the cactus 
gets little credit for the loveliness of its 
flowers because beauty is not expected 
scarcely, indeed, desired—of so uncouth 
and forbidding a thing. It is an anomaly 
which disturbs our precanceptions of the 
esthetic proprieties. Actually, of course, 
our astonishment at the anomaly should 
be a gratifying addition to our pleasure 
in the beauty. So, at all events, it is for 
me as | listen to that little humpbacked 
musician of the marshes who is the first 
to respond with shrill and sweet elation 
to the quickening pulse of the awakening 
year. The roulades of the accomplished 
virtuosi who succeed him seem arti- 
ficial compared with this whole-hearted 
jubilation that, some dreary evening of 
late March, while the fields are yet sod- 
den with melting ice and snow, and 
numbing vapors still hang low over the 
landscape, suddenly, as by the striking 
up of some unseen, enchanted orchestra, 
thrills through the hopelessness of the 
wintry dusk. 

Of all earth-music I am convinced that 
this music of frogs is dearest to the heart 
of Pan, and indeed nearest to his own. 
If one should even encounter him busy 
with his old pipes, it will be just such 
music we shall hear. There is so much 
earth in it, and so much heaven. There 
seems to be in it the deep content of 
earth-born creatures with the earth; the 
warm, fertile ooze in which it is so 
comfortable to crouch—with one’s eyes 
on the stars. Over a ground-swell. of 
guttural satisfaction, at regular inter- 
vals punctuated by a deep twanging 
note, like the plucked string of a bass- 
viol, there mounts a medley of fresh 
young sounds of every variety of pitch 
and fineness — like the voices of the 


greenest and freshest of young grass- 
springing up in some 


stalks joyously 
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gleaming winter meadow. You lo 
across the flats into the muddy darknes 
Out of no morning of glittering tree-to; 
rises this strange music, this magic m« 
ody welling out of the bosom of gloo: 
The very blackness of the night seems « 
be singing. Even the abyss is lifting \ 
its voice with the stirring of the spri: 

and the voice of the spheres is not swee: 
er. Piercingly, pathetically sweet, poi 
nantly, almost unbearably  spirit-lik 
aerial, is this singing of the little cre 

tures of the mire. 

Another uncouth but exquisite mus 
cian of whom one seldom hears a gox 
word is another early announcer 
spring. The owl. Yes, the owl, mo 
absurdly maligned and mistrusted 
birds, and credited with a hoot and 
screech for his only language. Yet 
you want to hear one of the m 
thrilling love-duets in nature you shou! 
listen to two owls calling to each oth 
on the edge of a wood at twilight. T! 
tenderness of the exquisitely modulat: 
tremolo is heartbreaking. No dove ca 
coo more appealingly, can make suc! 
soft, nestling promises; but along wit! 
this reassuring domesticity of accent 
the owl’s cry has a lyric liquidity of : 
peal, a yearning homelessness as of a sl 
creature out in the night where | 
love is. 

Sometimes near the end of winte: 
while the trees are still heavy with t! 
last snow-storms before spring, I hav: 
heard an owl softly churring in th 


cedars near the house—so softly I could 


scarcely hear it, though it was close t 
my bedroom window. Immeasurab! 
muffled and buried deep in mystery 1 
sounded, with a suggestion of feathe: 
warmth and security in its warbling 
tremolo, as though it was lying snug i: 
some winter fastness hidden layer withi: 
layer of the snowy darkness, as thoug! 
dreaming in its winter sleep of spring 
and calling out in its dream. So nea: 
yet so far away and wild it sounded, 
it was as if the heart of the woodland, 
dark and secret, had come close to th: 
lit window for a moment and spoken. 
This sleepy half-awakening of the ow! 
is one of the surest signs that spring is 
really coming. The day after you have 
heard him usually proves wistfully sunny, 
softly laughing, brook-singing, and, 
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you walk abroad, you are met by a 
strange new sense of kindness in the air, 
extending even to human beings. Peo- 
ple who by no means make a habit of it 
are caught smiling on their neighbors. 
[here seems to be a sort of general un- 
locking of hearts, a universal emotion- 
alism and gaiety as though the whole 
world has just been let out of prison and 
breathes the sweet air as if it had never 
breathed the like before. You have a 
feeling, too, that every one is almost 
ready to cry from sheer happiness and 
fullness of heart. The very sound of ham- 
mers and saws on some new building has 
echoing gaiety about it, and seems a part 
of the spring music. If you climb up into 
the old barn, you will hear a hot buzzing 
among the rafters, for the mud-wasps are 
awake and languidly crawling about the 
dusty beams. It is the hour of the ghost- 
ly return of insects. And, as you walk 
through the woods, you will catch sight 
of swift, dark coils mysteriously moving 
among the rocks. For the black snakes 
have had their sleep out, and, like other 
things of the season, are gay, too, in their 
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furtive fashion. You may note, too, the 
dead leaves mysteriously heaving here 
and there, as though some buried thing 
was pushing its way up out of its grave. 
aPresently the broad back of a turtle 


emerges, and the strange, beautiful, 
human-looking eyes look around cau- 
tiously before going about the year’s 
business. 

Such a day is usually followed by a 
thunder-storm in the night, and the seem- 
ingly unseasonable volleys and rum- 
blings have the sound of an authoritative 
announcement. It is an august confir- 
mation of the gentler vernal signs. The 
skunk-cabbage is right. Spring is at the 
door. 

And when once the skunk-cabbage 
(you may call it, if you like, Symplo- 
carpus fetidus) has blown its brazen 
reveille through the woods, the rapidity 
with which it is answered on every hand 
is literally startling. Within a day or 
two you become aware that the woods 
are silently filling with living presences. 
The curious thing about them is that, 
though you may have thought yourself 
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watchful, you have 


their approach. Yesterday there was 


nothing but a brown carpet of autumn 
To-day they are suddenly there. 
Indeed, you are surprised by a curious, 
almost eerie feeling that you are being 
You are being stared at by 


leaves. 


WwW atched. 
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not been aware of 








ing out of the crannies, like the tiny « 
men, the green gnomes of fairy-boo} 
The place is alive with jack-in-tl 
pulpits. They seem to eye you furtiy 
ly, and if I say that they give you 
curious little thrill of fear I can hard 
expect you to understand. The fal 
Solomon’s - seal, to 
is everywhere, thoug 
yesterday it was n 
where—come to pri 
perity inanight. A: 
in corners of rock 
lawns your eyes a 
suddenly flashed on | 
a wood-nymph whit: 
ness — starry cluste: 
of bloodroot are eage! 
ly drinking in the de 
and the sun. Th 
seem almost too Ae 
too shyly virginal, 
you to look u ipon. | | 
plashy margins 
greening meadow-bot 
toms are already blu 
with violets, and th 
iris 1s rising out of last 
years reeds. And 
you rub your eyes, but 
here surely is the dog 
wood holding out it 
silver trays of blosson 
\ few hours ago yo 
had looked at the sam 
tree and there had 
been nothing there but 
a delicate green fal 
of budding leaves. It 
is mid-April, and from 
now on not merely 
every day, but almost 


\ WINDING LANE LURES ONE ONWARD every hour, brings with 
it a new discovery of 
old, returning loveli 

something, a body of miniature pres- ness. Who shall express or explain 


ences. You look up. It is a company 
of stealthily unfolding ferns, of so imma- 
terial a greenness, so delicate a blond- 
ness, beyond all words so fresh and 
new-born looking, that you can scarcely 
believe them real, and are tempted to 
think that they exist only in your mind, 
like the pale, spiritual flames of some 
seer’s vision. Or, again, you are sudden- 
ly conscious, as you pass a tumble of old 
rocks, that small, hooded shapes are ris- 








the strange novelty of these flowers 
we have known since our childhood; 
have, maybe, watched for year afte: 
year, and yet meet again with an 
ever-new enchantment of surprise! 
Nothing can happen to us so thrilling], 
new as these familiar shapes, and there is 
no marvel, no discovery or invention of 
science, however astonishing, that can 
impress us like the marvel of their order- 
ly return. We feel that no life could b 
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long enough to exhaust this joy we have 
in watching this annual reiteration of 
leaf and flower, and perhaps we sadly 
speculate on the number of springs pos- 
sibly left to us, and determine with un- 
sleeping eyes to keep count of each sepa- 
rate re-blossoming thing. But nature is 
too swift for us. Te is impossible to keep 
up with her procession of lovely shapes. 
Our eyes are no sooner on one than they 
are claimed by another. Cruelly they 
crowd upon us—wild-cherry and swamp 
honeysuckle and bramble, wood-lilies 
and may-apple, bells and stars and vines 
and grasses, in exquisite multitudes, 
clustering inexhaustible fancies of the 
mysterious earth-soul, hurrying and 
hurrying on. If only we could moder- 
ate the tempo a little— 


Too soon the wild rose hastens to be sweet, 
Too swift, O June, thy feet. 


The coming of the wild rose may be 
said to be the year’s climacteric. Actu- 
ally, of course, the richest portion of the 
year is still ahead of us. Technically, 
summer has but just begun. Nature has 
yet a vast deal in store for us. Many 
delightful things have yet to happen. 
But, for all that, it is in vain that we try 
to reason away the sadness that steps 
into the year with the wild rose. It has 
the sadness of all triumphant culmina- 
tion. It is the crest of the wave, the top 
of the hill. Time will, indeed, seem to 
stand still on this golden summit for 
many weeks yet. But you know in your 
heart that he will mount no more. The 
bride has been sung home. Young love 
has had his hour. The year is grown-up. 
All is going to be splendid and prosper- 
ous and happy for a long time. But 
when time moves on again, it will be 
toward the ripening orchards and the 
harvest fields and the overflowing barns. 
Though you may prefer to shut your 
eyes to the saddening facts, Nature is 
already busy with autumn; busy turn- 
ing her blossoms and flowers into fruit 
and seed-pods, a magical transition one 
needs the magic of Shelley to describe: 


The plant grew strong and green, the snowy 
flower 
Fell, and the long and gourd-like fruit 
began 
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To turn the light and dew by inward power 

To its own substance; woven tracery ran 

Of light, firm fixture, ribbed and branching, 
oer 

The solid rind, like a leaf’s veinéd fan. 

It is, of course, but the exchange of 
one miracle for another, and it is scarcely 
deniable that a milkweed pod, with its 
fairy-like arrangement of seeds packed 
in silvery silk skeins that later on are to 
be wings, is a stranger and lovelier thing 
than the milkweed flower, a greater won- 
der; and, for sheer beauty, the fall is 
perhaps esteemed most by the majority 
of nature-lovers. Yet I confess that for 
me the apple seems a prosaic exchange 
for the apple-blossom, and the poetry of 
autumn seems too poignantly elegiac 
for comfort. 

But perhaps, indeed, the poets are to 
be blamed for thus sicklying o’er with the 
pale cast of thought a season which 
really is no less full of vigor than of 
beauty, and the prodigal who has left the 
city to live with nature must not be 
encouraged to indulge in moods which 
are bred of melancholy fancies, and have 
no real warrant in what one might call 
the inexhaustible optimism of the earth. 
He has not come out into the woods or 
by the sea to play the melancholy 
Jacques, but to unite himself once more 
with the power and the glory of natural 
things, to learn strength from the oak, 
swiftness from the bird, gaiety from the 
squirrel, simplicity and innocence and 
laughter from running waters, courage 
from the storm, and kindness from the 
rose. In some such flight we may be 
permitted to generalize the regeneration 
which a city man returning, after years 
of exile, to the country cannot help 
achieving, whether he be conscious of it 
or not. His friends, at zll events, will be 
aware of it. Merely to sleep each night 
in country air, though one must take 
train for one’s daily business, leaves a 
recognizable mark on a man. He has 
so much the more calm and reserve force 
in his system. But the man who is for- 
tunate enough to be able to shake the 
city dust from his feet for good will in 
a year or two be little less than new- 
made. No city delight can match the 
mere fun of the change. The pleasure 
to be derived from raising ideas, 
keeping bees, going a-fishing, or sailing 
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a boat so far surpasses all city excite- scandals of the town and the genealogi: 
ments that the man who has been wise of the smart set. But really to know 
enough to taste of it will have no re-_ stretch of woodland at first hand, tl 
grets for the first-nights he misses, and __ trees that grow in it, the birds that n¢ 
will indeed be seldom scen again on and the beasts that burrow there; 
Broadway. know the tracks of mink and musk-rat 
Nor is any city knowledge comparable . wien you see them; to know where th 
in fascination to some bit of country chipmunk keeps his hoard, where tl 
knowledge learned from one’s own ob- heron nests, or the ground-hog sleep 
servation. The curiosity of boys as to to know where to look for wild honey; t 
the ways of natural things points the know the birds by their songs; to kno 
way of true wisdom, and most sensible when to fish and when not to fish, a: 
men remain boys at heart. Toreturnto just where; to have all dogs for you 
the country is to be a boy again, with friends; to know the ways of wind an 
all a boy’s contempt for artificial pleas- weather, to know the north from th 
ures or preoccupations, his sense of won- south and the east from the west—t 
der, and his joy in simple being. There know these and other such matters fo 
book-knowledge of anything has little oneself is to have a knowledge that grov 
value. To be a mere library naturalist within one and satisfies like no othe: 
is as barren an accomplishment as to be and in the increase and practice of suc! 
a mere gocsip of the clubs, learned in the knowledge is peace. 

































The Captive 
BY DANA BURNET 


YW/HEN I was very young— 

Was it yesterday? What of it! 
And the whole must needs be sung, 

Over and over, 
Earth, and the heavens above it, 

The sea, the clay, the clover— 
I smote a ringing word against its brother, 
Silver and silver, one upon the other, 
As rain smites on a pool in April weather, 
And music is born of the two coming together. 














That, by the clock, was yesterday, 
And the words were flashing and clashing within me, 
Like wild bells singing and ringing within me, 

Sweet as the unpremeditated pipes that shepherds play 

In the dusk-dim’d theaters of May! 


But now, O Song, in travail art thou wrought, 
: No more upspringing like a sun-waked bird, 

Thou liest in chains, the slave of tyrant Thought, 
The captive of a meaning in a word! 





The Ancient Courage 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


ER mother always 
thought of her in terms 
of light. She seemed to 
her to glow with a soft, 
inner radiance like that 
of a candle set in an 
alabaster vase. When 
she came suddenly into the room in one 
of her breathless, still excitements, it was 
as though a sudden shaft of sunlight had 
entered. Lately she had been like an 
aspiring white flame. 

The light of Amy Vossema’s life— 
that Cara surely was. What she meant 
to her father Mrs. Vossema often won- 
dered. Certainly his feeling toward her 
was different than it had been toward 
his boys. She was the only person who 
was not afraid of him. She came into 
Durrell Vossema’s presence with as 
much unconcern as if he were not notori- 
ously formidable—a man with a terrible 
weight in the fury of his anger and a 
man who enjoyed the fear he engen- 
dered. Indeed, it seemed to Amy Vos- 
sema, his wife, that if he should cease to 
walk in the midst of a circle of appre- 
hension he would cease to be. She 
believed in her secret heart that he 
barked at people in sudden violence for 
the pleasure of seeing them start. He 
had never made Cara start, and with 
her his silence had been less grim. 

In all the pictures of her inner mind 
there was one that stood out most clearly 
in Amy Vossema’s mind, and that was 
Cara and her father walking along, hand 
in hand—he, bull-necked, heavy, his 
early good looks swallowed up in the 
habit of wrath; she, blond as silver, 
either flashing around him like uncertain 
sunlight or holding his hand and looking 
up into his face, talking incessantly. 
Amy Vossema cften wondered what she 
said to him. This conversation that she 
could see and not hear teased her; she 
wondered, too, what Durrell had in his 
veiled and wrathful eyes when he bent 
down to look at Cara. She thought of 





these conversations —and they had 
ceased long ago—as she sat watching 
Cara from her place at the end of the 
long piazza whence she could watch 
another shadowy conversation sketch 
its outlines in pantomime. 

A little trill of laughter fluttered con- 
tinually in the air between Cara Vos- 
sema and Raphael Manta. Some high 
and heady joy had seized Cara’s spirit 
and was letting it send out leaping 
flames. The beauty of the two of them 
smote through Amy Vossema’s heart 
with a feeling of almost pain. 

The laughter died away. They looked 
at each other with the profound and 
questioning scrutiny of youth. Raphael, 
in spite of his splendid and far- flung 
gaiety, his swift and quiet strength, 

gazed at Cara timidly, almost: beseech- 

inaly, and she answered his wistful 
look by some deep, inner withdrawal, 
then turned toward him a glance as 
swift and sweet as a shy kiss. The con- 
versation had stopped, and the silence 
between the two had become peopled 
with new shapes; things from the im- 
memorable past stirred in their hearts. 
A flicker of fear passed through Cara’s 
eyes, as though she greatly feared and 
yet most deeply desired that which was 
awakening in her heart. 

Again a stab of what was like pain 
went through Mrs. Vossema. She 
turned her head away, for she noticed 
they were not aware they were silent. 
They were not afraid of silence together. 
They were utterly without the usual 
restless sense of vacancy that so pro- 
foundly disturbs young people when 
words do not flow readily. This being 
so, Amy Vossema knew that they had 
advanced a long distance on the road of 
life. She had a curious sense of indiscre- 
tion at being there at all, as though she 
were overhearing something not meant 
for her ears, as though she were looking 
through some keyhole of the spirit into 
their hearts. 
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Then for a second her heart stood still 
at the sound of Durrell Vossema’s light 
step and heavy breathing—for he moved 
like a cat, in spite of his weight. She 
never got over the sense that he was 
about to spring. He came on the piazza 
and paused for the fraction of a second 
to flash a glance of steel from his wife to 
the young people and back again. He 
sat down heavily in a chair that creaked 
under his weight, and said, with indif- 
ferent politeness: 

“How do, Raphael?” 

Then he dropped into his usual brood- 
ing silence, until it seemed to Amy Vos- 
sema that he enveloped them all in the 
dark cloud of his own black tempera- 
ment. It was as though she could see 
the lights of their spirits dimming like a 
lamp that is being turned out. Next 
he threw back his head with a short 
laugh that sounded like a bark, and 
stared with insolence at Raphael. 

At this a sudden little change came 
over Cara. She settled back into herself 


absently and into the hammock, and let 
her gaze stray out across the quiet tree- 
tops to the bay. 


She had withdrawn 
herself into some remote fastness of the 
spirit where her father could not pene- 
trate. She sat there with a calm counte- 
nance that almost seemed the calm of 
indifference. 

Raphael sat steady under Vossema’s 
hostile scrutiny. He was a little flushed, 

ut out, and troubled, but unflinching. 
I was as if the older man were using all 
the force of his personality to crush the 
boy. After what seemed an intermi- 
nable time: 

“Hal” Mr. Vossema barked again, 
and then he asked, “How is your 
father?” 

By what inflection he managed to 
make this inquiry an insult no one could 
have told. Raphael flushed more hotly. 

“He’s very well, thank you,” he re- 
plied, holding his head a little higher, a 
little sternness also in his tone. 

Mr. Vossema dropped his gaze brood- 
ingly on Cara. He seemed utterly lost 
in morose reflection which included him- 
self and Cara and shut every one else in 
the world out. There was something so 
subtle and firm about him in the chair 
that he seemed to have grown there. 

It was like witnessing some act of 
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heroism to see Raphael faltering forth 
question; it seemed like inviting a deat! 
sentence. Then, with much grace. 
Raphael rose and with composu: 
and simplicity he said his good-by; 
bowed deeply to Mrs. Vossema, who, 

a toneless voice, sent regards to | 
mother, and departed. 

All three of them sat in silenc: 
Cara’s unperturbed spirit far away, M: 
Vossema full of the apprehension th 
scenes like this always gave her. 
was like seeing a menacing, unnatur 
colored cloud coming toward you at fi 
speed, knowing that in a second mo 
the blast would strike you. It can 
with a low, concentrated fury. 

“What do you let him come here for ' 

It was as if the impact of his still fur) 
like the rush of a great wind, took all th 
words from Mrs. Vossema’s mouth. 

Cara from her shelter answered: “ B. 
cause I like him, father. We’re go 
friends.” 

He paid no attention to her, but wit! 
gathering rage said, “What makes y 
let him come, I ask you?” He got u 
from his chair and walked with his lig! 
spring over to his wife, where he stood 
towering above her. “I’d like you t 
answer. What made you let him come?” 
Without waiting for a reply: “Has it 
been going on long? That’s what I want 
to know?” 

To this she faltered, “Going on?” and 
then drew back involuntarily. Her flut 
tering, inadequate answers always mad 
dened him, and though he had nev 
touched her with violence, she shran} 
from him as though she expected a blow 
There was something in his pose that 
suggested it was with difficulty he r 
strained himself from tearing her wit! 
his hands. 

Mrs. Vossema glanced at Cara. It 
did not seem possible her perfect pois: 
and tranquillity could be assumed. On: 
gathered that she was in far-off spaces, 
where the still fury of her father’s ange: 
came to her like the humming of distant 
bees. She answered for her mother, 
however. 

“‘He’s come to see us quite a few times, 
father.” 

“Well, he’s not coming any mor 
few times!” He spoke to his wife, 
though he answered Cara. 
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No one asked him why. No one 
asked him what he had against Raphael 
Manta; such futilities had died and 
been buried in the far distance of Amy 
Vossema’s past, and Cara had never 
learned to ask such questions. 

“You heard me?” he demanded, 
ne rcely. 

“Yes,” said his wife. 

He snapped back his head and looked 
at Cara without speaking. She smiled 
at him, one would almost have thought 
ir ndulgently. 

“Yes, father,” she responded. 

He could not quite keep it up in the 
ace of her young serenity. She evaded 
his anger, avoided it, withdrew herself 
from it, did not fear it. Under her 
calm exterior, her mother reflected, there 
must be something made of steel. What 
did she think of her father, she won- 
dered. Did she love him? She had 
ceased being a child, and her prattling 
confidences had ceased with her child- 
hood. As she had grown up she had 
been a silent spectator of more than one 
devastating scene between her father 


and the three older brothers, who had 
all of them gone from home because of 


him. Two of the boys he had driven to 
fury. The youngest he cowed into a 
sullen acquiescence; his father’s grim 
silences, his irony and his outbreaks, had 
never failed to have a shattering effect 
upon him, as they continued to have on 
Mrs. Vossema herself. As for Cara, she 
neither rebelled nor acquiesced. She 
knew as well as any one the destructive 
force of his anger, but she had somehow 
developed a power which to her mother 
seemed almost mysterious, for she re- 
mained forever outside the circle of his 
wrath, as though at will she could enter 
into some fourth dimension of the spirit. 

He left them. Mrs. Vossema looked 
inquiringly at her daughter. She re- 
turned her mother’s glance with a smile. 

“I suppose it’s because he’s Portu- 
guese,” Mrs. Vossema hazarded. 

“He never used to mind Portuguese,” 
Cara reflected. 

“He may have quarreled with Rapha- 
el’s father over some business matter,” 
Mrs. Vossema again hazarded, her anx- 
ious eyes on Cara. “Does this hurt 
you?” her glance mutely asked. “Are 
you wounded by this?” for she was not 
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yet far away from the spell of the deep 
silence of understanding that had $0 
infolded them. 

Cara smiled ever so faintly—a soft 
little smile that modeled the contours of 
her face as softly as the face of one of 
those women whom Luini loved to paint. 
It was fortunate, Mrs. Vossema_ re- 
flected, that Raphael Manta was only 
twenty and Cara but eighteen —- too 
young for either of them to think 
marrying yet awhile. 

Raphael as a friend was right enough. 
A lovely thing, Mrs. Vossema secretly 
called him. His manners and bearing 
had a Latin grace. He had, too, a high 
gaiety, a sudden, flashing smile, and all 
this tempered by an admirable gravity 
and dignity of poise, as Latin as his 
manners and his laughter. A splendid 
human being, Raphael Manta, but an 
undesirable husband for Cara Vossema 
—she New England, he Portuguese; he 
Roman Catholic, the Vossemas Protes- 
tants. So, even if the Mantas owned 
half the fishing-fleet and were as power- 
ful in the town as Durrell Vossema him- 
self, the Vossemas would always hold 
themselves above the Mantas. 

Mother and daughter looked deeply 
into each other’s eyes for a moment. 
Then Cara spoke: 

“Father's going to be like this about 
every one. It isn’t just Raphael; it’s 
that I have grown up.” 

To this her mother had no answer. 
She was certain there had been some- 
thing in the air between Raphael and 
Cara that had never existed between 
Cara and any of the other young men 
who came to visit, something that she 
had felt and that evidently had flashed 
itself instantly on her father’s jealous 
spirit. She knew that Durrell Vossema 
had a savage and jealous love of his own 
people that was as dark as his temper 
part of it, perhaps. 

Raphael Manta did not come any 
more to sit on the Vossema’s piazza, and 
it seemed to Mrs. Vossema that through 
some seventh sense she was a spectral 
witness of a drama which was enacted 
in the depths of Cara’s heart. A cloud 
was over the light of her spirit. Sitting 
with her, to her mother, was like sitting 
in the dusk instead of in radiance. 

Once Mrs. Vossema came into the 
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drawing-room to find her staring out of 
the window, looking very little and for- 
lorn and very much alone, standing in 
the attitude of one who waits and who 
knows she waits in vain but still must 
continue to wait. And Mrs. Vossema 
could say nothing to comfort her, nor 
could she ask her anything. She was to 
her mother as heartbreaking a sight as 
a sick child who is too good. She lifted 
up her face with its gallant smile every 
day, as a starving garrison might still 
run up its flag. Words would have been 
comforting—tears still better. Instead, 
there was only a smiling silence. Neither 
of them spoke of the scene or of 
Raphael Manta again—yet he was al- 
ways there, almost visible at their el- 
bows. 

They met him once on the street. 
He bowed gravely, then flashed his smile 
on Cara—a smile that seemed to be a 
compelling sort of promise. For a half- 
second he and Cara looked at each other, 
Cara with flushed cheeks and her lips 
half opened, her hand at her heart—a 
little gesture that had in it both glad- 
ness and anguish. 

Two days later Cara went out to walk 


in the mysterious back country that 


lay behind the house. This country is 
strange and elfin, low-lying, and very 
wild. It gives a sense of being unsubdued 
by man. Its scrubby woods, festooned 
with impenetrahle entanglements of 
bull-brier, its sudden marshes in which 
one can sink thigh-deep, make it as un- 
conquerable as* the sea or the great 
dunes beyond. Those who know its ways 
may find there hidden and mysterious 
places, places that seem the very abode 
of silence. All through it are networks 
of tiny trails, made by who knows what 
feet, for they lead nowhere. Few people 
from the village go there except the 
berry-pickers, or, in the fall, during the 
short, open season, men with guns tak- 
ing a short cut out to the ocean. 

Always this back country had reached 
out a silent, beckoning hand to Cara. 
In its intricate and mysterious places 
lived her serenity. It had always seemed 
to her since she was very little that this 
country, so wild and yet so gentle, was 
part of herself, or she part of it, so deep 
was her sense of oneness with it. 

She came back from her walk, and it 
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was as though her spirit had been re- 
lighted. There was a still radiance 
about her. She sat with a book in her 
hands, but Amy Vossema noticed she 
never turned the pages of it, but sat 
absorbed and withdrawn. 

These were the two things that Mrs 
Vossema knew about Cara. Light had 
ebbed from her spirit until she had sat 
in some mysterious twilight of the sou! 
—and suddenly light had flooded back 
again. She had gone to walk in the back 
country and returned the luminous, 
shining thing that she had been before. 

Mothers are strange beings. The; 
know so little the things which concern 
their children most. They register their 
emotions, but do not know why these 
emotions come to them. There are some 
things they blind themselves to wilfully, 
their children ever appearing to them 
the way they wish them to be, not the 
way they are. 

At first it was enough for Amy Vos- 
sema that light had come back to Cara, 
and she sought no answer at all, or gave 
herself vague assurances that she knew 
Cara would be what she called “a sensi- 
ble girl,”” which meant that she would 
not do so unreasonable and undesirable 
a thing as to fall in love with Raphael 
Manta. 

Mothers are suspicious of others, but 
curiously complacent concerning their 
children’s actions. There scarcely exists 
a mother who does not believe touch- 
ingly in the things that “my daughter 
would not do”—as though being one’s 
daughter constituted some strange talis- 
man that taught youth decorum. 

Then one day into Amy Vossema’s 
spirit there slid a little sickening ques- 
tion. It began “What if—” and then 
she wrung its throat. This little chill 
question had a thousand lives. She 
might choke it one day, but it came back 
the next, hauntingly, and got as far as 
“What if Cara—” before she killed it 
again with a fatuous “I trust my girl.” 

he back country had always been 
Cara’s playmate, her nearest friend; her 
natural refuge it had been after one of 
her father’s storms with the boys, a sort 
of impregnable retreat. Often and often 
Cara had wept with her mother and 
then gone to the back country and re- 
turned, her face shining. It was as 
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though an incorruptible self, untouched 
by any pain, lived there which she 
went out to find. 

The little doubt came back at night 
and broke Amy Vossema’s rest, pointing 
out in its chill little voice that others 
could move about the back country as 
easily as Cara, and that other consoling 
presences than Cara’s shining and per- 
fect self might wander through its en- 
chanted byways. 

Yet Cara’s manner had nothing but 
candor. She looked into her mother’s 
eyes with limpid happiness. She was so 
frank and so natural, so disarmingly un- 
embarrassed when she told her mother 
where she was going. To put a question 
to her was impossible—a desecration of 
her girlhood if it was not true. And if it 
were true there would be nothing to 
prevent her lying in words as she had 
been lying in her manner. Of no use! 
Amy Vossema lay sleepless while Dur- 
rell breathed heavily beside her and 
muttered in his sleep. 

Suddenly an icy fear gripped Mrs. 
Vossema’s heart. What if it were so, 
and he should find out first? What 
would happen if he found out? She saw 
her life pulled to pieces before her eyes 
by his wrath—Cara and herself both 
shattered under its fury. There would 
be no forgiveness from him. The fear 
that shook her was like the fear of tor- 
ture to one who has already known tor- 
ture. Her spirit had lived through the 
sickening days of conflict with her sons, 
and she cowered into herself as she 
thought, “I shall be as powerless to help 
Cara as I was to help them.” 

She woke next morning from a trou- 
bled sleep where all the things she had 
suffered in her mind had distorted them- 
selves and become more horrible—for 
they had not let her be. 

Next day fog was over the face of the 
bay. The Vossemas’ house was on the 
bluff above the town; it looked directly 
on to the roofs in the street below them, 
and on the tops of the trees, and from 
there across the shining expanse of the 
bay to the lighthouse beyond. To-day 
there was nothing but the tolling of the 
bell to tell where the lighthouse was—a 
bell that tolled mournfully, as though it 
were already ringing for those who 
would be lost at sea because of the fog. 


All day Mrs. Vossema had been tor- 
tured by her thoughts. Now the ques- 
tion, instead of coming to her and laying 
its cold finger on her heart, stood before 
her and with naked shamelessness asked 
itself over and over again, and in her 
spirit fear and a certain new-born revolt 
at her helplessness strove together. 

Cara came gently into the room and 
smiled at her mother with deep affection. 
She was dressed for going out. 

“Isn’t it too wet to walk in the back 
country to-day?’ Mrs. Vossema let a 
little definiteness into her tentative man- 
ner. 

“1 love it in the fog.” 

“Tt’s quite wringing wet,” her mother 
objected, with more emphasis. She con- 
tinued sewing and did not look at Cara. 

“TI love all sorts of weather,” Cara 
gave back, her eyes seeking the window. 

She was quite unembarrassed. If she 
was acting, it was perfect. 

“Before you go will you fetch me the 
pieces like my dress in the piece-bag?” 

There was a shade of alteration in 
Cara’s eager manner. She soon came 
down a little breathless, a little flushed. 
“T can’t find them,” she said. 

“They must be there, dear. Look 
again.” 

Very quietly Mrs. Vossema hid in the 
folds of her skirt the little pieces for 
which she had sent Cara. She did it 
without remorse; she was as cool as 
Cara herself. She had to put Cara to the 
question; she had to have certainty. 

Again Cara came back. “I can’t find 
them,” she said. Her voice was even, 
she smiled, but there was a little look in 
her eyes that said: “Ah, give me leave 
to depart! Don’t keep me!”—a little 
breathlessness about her. 

Her mother feit as though she we re 
tightening up some string in Cara’s 
spirit, a string | that presently would give 
out a note of anguish that would be 
her answer—or snap, which would also 
be her answer. “I must have them, 
dear,” she said. 

Cara went up again, and again re- 
turned without them. If she seemed 

now like a ship tugging atits anchor, she 
gave no outward sign of what oppressed 
her spirit. 

“T’ll go up and we'll look together,” 
said Mrs. Vossema. 
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Cara acquiesced. Her mother felt in 
her that complete revolt and impatience 
when one is kept against one’s will and 
made to spend precious moments in 
futility. It was almost as though she 
could see Cara’s spirit winging itself 
ahead of her, waving to her lagging body 
to hurry. The tension grew and grew. 
Anxiety deepened in Cara’s eyes. 

“Why are you keeping me?” she 
seemed to implore her mother, mutely. 
“Why do you torture me so? Let me go, 
let me go! For I can wait no longer; 
there is that waiting for me which is 
dearer than you, dearer than home, my 
heart’s heart. My heart has gone out 
of my body and stands waiting for me in 
the back country.” 

“Here they are at last!’ Mrs. Vos- 
sema gave out. She knew what she 
wanted to know. 

One could see that Cara’s spirit was 
like an arrow released. But she did not 
hurry. She even had the courage to 


look with a disarming and tranquil gaze 
on her mother and say: 

“Ts there anything else you'd like me 
to do before I go?” 

“No,” Mrs. Vossema replied, ab- 


sently. 

She could not keep her now. She had 
used up her entire strength. For a 
moment she gazed down a dark gulf, and 
her spirit sickened over its depths. 

There was a sound on the stairs. The 
two women turned to each other. Their 
glance said, “Why has he come back at 
this hour?” 

Durrell Vossema flung open the door 
and stood menacingly before them. He 
seemed to his wife as though he were 
crouched to spring upon them and de- 
stroy them both, yet he stood there 
silent, contained, and in silence infolded 
them both in his violent gaze. But he 
did not speak. He poisoned them with 
silence and anger, crushed them and 
overwhelmed them with it. 

Amy Vossema could feel her heart 
beating more and more painfully with 
that anguish of apprehension that she 
knew so well. Her heart beat so that her 
whole body quivered with its pain. And 
still he did not speak. Quiet and violent 
he stood there until his wife felt that she 
was guilty, as though some monstrous 
fault of hers had been unmasked, and 
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he was standing there accusing her with 
his terrible silence. 

The fog had blown in more deeply. 
It was as if they were wrapped away 
from the world, away from all help and 
from all human contact. There were 
not even the familiar things like trees 
and houses, whose presence could con- 
sole them for a moment. They were 
alone in the world where the white heat 
of his anger could consume them. 

At last he spoke, and the quiet of his 
voice and his commonplace words wer 
more menacing than any outbreak would 
have been. With awful meaning, th: 
whole of his force that had dominated 
every one about him throughout his life- 
time concentrated in his look, he said to 
Cara: 

“It’s a bad day for walking in the 
back country, Cara.” 

The dignity of him made him mor 
formidable. It was no mere wild, blind 
rage, but something as firmly directed 
as a Shell from a great gun. There was 
no answer possible, still less than there 
was to his silence. 

Cara stood trembling slightly, but 
with a semblance of her old, luminous 
indifference to his anger still giving the 
appearance as though it were something 
that could concern her not at all. 

After an interminable while, he turned 
to his wife and, as though letting fall 
some casual remark of no great impor- 
tance, he said, “Old Mosher tells me his 
boy saw Raphael Manta and Cara 
cruising round the back country to- 
gether.” 

Then, as though his own words had 
touched some spring in himself, he trem- 
bled as with ague. But still he con- 
trolled himself, and still his white-hot 
silence withered the souls of them. 

Then, very quietly, Cara opened the 
door of her room, which led from her 
mother’s, and went into it. One could 
hear her lock it behind her. Then 
silence again—and then the storm burst, 
the molten torrent Amy Vossema had 
been expecting. 

He raged at her. That she could have 
let this go on under her eyes. That she 
had perhaps connived at it! That she, 
who had had the bringing up of Cara, 
could have let her grow up with such 
disgraceful possibilities in her heart! 
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“My God!” he foamed at her, “you 
ft, white-livered thing! Not fit to bear 
hildren for a man! It was in 
hands, wasn’t it?” 

She retreated from him against the 
vall, as though always expecting the 
hlow of his fist that never descended. 

Then the flood of his anger was 
hecked by a little sound very far off. 
It was the closing of a door. 

“What was that?” he demanded, in 
| sharp whisper. 

Breathless silence surrounded them. 
They were shut off alone in a phantas- 
mal and fog-bound world, listening. 
Not a sound in all the silent house. For 
. second or two he stood that way, then 
flung himself to the window. 

“Cara!” he whispered; “she has 
he house!” He looked at his wife as 
though he would have killed her, then 
noiselessly ran down the stairs. 

From the window she watched the fog 
swallow him up as he had watched Cara. 
She waited for his return at first as one 
deprived almost of breath by the terrible 
and painful beating of her heart. Full 
of the anguish of apprehension, she 
walked up and down her room and then 
listened, and yet no sound would come 
from the silent world except the fog-bell 
from the Point. Then that feeling of 
revolt that she had felt before stirred 
vaguely within her and grew in her heart. 
[here flamed up in her the passionate 
revolt of a fine spirit that has stayed too 
long in bondage. 

In what way, she asked herself, had 
he so supremely dominated her? It 
seemed to her now, through sheer noise 
and through her own cowardice. ‘The 
house they lived in was hers; it was 
through her money that he had got 
the start in life that had enabled him 
later to dominate the people around him, 
as well as the force of his personality. 

She imagined him overtaking Cara 
and bringing her back, her luminous 
spirit vanquished. Her whole self re- 
volted against this. There came to her, 
too, a sudden vision of Raphael Manta. 
Why, he was a man—a beautiful human 
being, strong and tender and gay, and 
Cara had turned to him like a flower to 
the sun. In the light of his presence she 
had bloomed, and she had been able to 
go out of her father’s house and do things 
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so contrary to all her traditions of maid- 
enhood without shame It was as 
though she had said: “I am very sorry 
to do this thing which would be so 
contrary to your wishes, but what else 
am | to do? In the light of the love | 
have in my heart it seems to me a very 
little thing.” If she had met Raphael 
in the back country, it was Durrell Vos- 
sema’s fault, and his alone. 

While she waited there it seemed to 
Amy Vossema that her spirit burst into 
a flame that forged a shining weapon in 
her soul—a weapon that she could use to 
protect herself and Durre I] Vossema 
from himself. This new-born self looked 
with shame on her own timidity and het 
own false values of life that had let a 
difference of race and religion obscure 
Raphael from her. In her imagination 
she saw Cara coming home, the inner 
fastness of her spirit violated, which she 
had kept so inviolate. She sat down now 
and waited quietly for what might hap- 
pen, not knowing what she would do, 
but feeling a high strength in her spirit 
for anything life or her husband might 
demand of her. 

He came back alone, lowering as a 
dark thunder-cloud. He had not found 
Cara. He came to Amy Vossema’s room 
and flung himself into a chair, accusing 
her with his silence. But she had 
escaped him. He could not touch her. 
She waited. Dusk enshrouded them. In 
the silent house there was no sound at 
all. Outside, great melancholy drops 
fell from the willow-trees. 

Suddenly, anger, articulate and noisy, 
welled up in Durrell Vossema. He flung 
himself to and fro like a mad thing, 
demanding where Cara was, insisting on 
her return, as though his wife had but 
to summon Cara back, and it was her 
own wilful act of wrong-doing that kept 
Cara away so late. When words failed 
him, she looked at him with sternness. 

* Be still!’ she said, and left the room. 

He followed her to the sitting-room, 
surprise in his whole attitude, and a 
certain curiosity. 

Again silence infolded them and dark- 
ness, until she turned on the light. At 
that moment, as though by a signal, the 
silence was rent by the clamor of the 
telephone. Durrell Vossema sprang to 
his feet. 


ne 
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She w aved him aside and 
quietly, “Yes, C ara. € 

‘Give it to me!” he raved. 
to speak to Cara.” 

It was as though she did not hear him 
raging behind her. She did not even 
turn her head. She had stepped out into 
that other eae | of the spirit, even 
as Cara had done. Calmly she said: 

“Yes, Cara dear, do that—and God 
bless you!—and then come home.”’ She 
hung up the receiver and turned round 
and faced him proudly. “Cara,” she 
told him, “telephoned from Eastport. 
She has gone there with Raphael, and 
they are to be married at once.” 

A noise as from some fierce and 
wounded creature burst from Durrel 
Vossema. “You!” he cried. “You 
dare to tell me that? You!” He raised 
his hands quiveringly above his head. 
Then the noise of him dropped, and, low 
and menacing, all the wrath of him con- 
centrated, as if to strike one mortal blow, 
“She shall never cross this threshold 
again,” he said. 

Then there streamed forth from Amy 
Vossema all that she had felt throughout 
that day. Behind her was the heritage 
of the ages—the heritage of loving and 
courageous mothers who from all time 
have protected their children. Her an- 
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the lightning-flash compared to thunder 
It struck him where he stood. With a 
flame of immortal courage in her eyes, 
“You talk like a child, Durrell,” she 
told him. 

Her voice was soft, but behind thx 
little, commonplace words there was a 
force so much stronger than any rage h¢ 
had to offer, than any of his noisy storm. 
ing, that suddenly he became quiet and 
obedient. His anger dropped from him 
like a cloak. 

“Don’t talk nonsense. Our children 
come to my house whenever I wish—and 
I wish for them all the time. Whatever 
they do, I stand behind them, and you 
stand with me as long as you stand be- 
hind them, too. And when the time 
comes you don’t, and you try to close m: 
door, you can close it behind yourself.” 

Durrell Vossema lifted his head sharp- 
ly. The old, menacing anger flamed up 
in his eyes, but she held them steady. 
She was without anger, grave; her deep- 
ly brooding gaze infolded him. It 
seemed as if she had drawn upon the 
immemorable steadfastness of all the 
mothers of the ages, and against this his 
rage would dash its puny fury in vain 
forever. There was no conflict now be- 
tween them. Since for the first time he 
had met something stronger than his 





ger was like a shining weapon. It was own fury, he bowed his head to it. 


Mater Dolorosa 


BY LOUIS F. 


LEDOUX 


CLINGING hands, and eyes where sleep has set 
Her seal of peace, go not from me so soon. 
© little feet, take not the pathway yet; 
The dust of other feet with tears is wet, 
And Sorrow wanders there with slow regret; 
O eager feet, take not the path so soon. 


Take it not yet, for death is at the end, 
And kingly death will wait until you come. 
Full soon the feet of youth will pass the bend, 
The eyes will see where followed footsteps wend. 
Go not so soon, though death be found a friend; 
For kingly death will wait until you come. 





Death Valley and Our Future Climate 


BY ELLSWORTH 


ATH VALLEY is the 
hottest place in_ the 
| United States. It lies 
in the desert of southern 


aaa 
D 5) California not far from 
| the Nevada line. A 


ed Weather Bureau ther- 


mometer was installed there some years 
ago at Furnace Creek, the only inhabited 
spot in the valley. There one or two 
white men and two or three Indian 
families maintain a little ranch, rais- 
ing alfalfa and selling it at exorbitant 
prices to the few prospectors and the 
rare scientists who wander that way. 
One of the white men keeps the weather 
record. The thermometer is properly 





exposed above a gently sloping plain of 


gravel in a regulation shelter such as is 
used all over the country. No other 
out-of-door thermometer in the United 
States, or perhaps in the world, is so 
familiar with temperatures of 100° o1 
more. During the period of not quite 
fifteen hundred days from the spring of 
IgII to ye 1915, a maximum tem- 
perature of or more was reached 
on five tee and forty-eight days, o1 
more than one-third of the time. One 
day in July, 1913—the roth of the 
month, to be exact—the mercury rose 
to 134° and hit the top of the tube. 
How much higher it would have gone 
no one can tell. That day marks the 
limit of temperature yet reached, ac- 
cording to official records in this country. 
A new thermometer with a greater 
range has been installed, and perhaps 
next summer we may hear of a tem- 
perature of 140°. 

The day with a maximum of 134° or 
more was not the worst that Death 
Valley has recently experienced. I was 
there in May, 1915. The weather was 
only moderately warm—110° one day, 
and on the other four days not much 
over 100°. The man who has been in 
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charge of the ranch for two summers was 
telling me about the effect of the hot 
weather on his heart and nerves. He 
could not possibly stand it another 
summer, he said. “If you want to know 
how hot this place can be, look at that 
pepper-tree over there. Most days it 
gets fairly cool at night, even when it 
is 120° or 130° at noon. When it is 90° 
a man can sleep in comfort because the 
air is so dry. But one day last summer 
we had a sizzler. Notice that top 
branch of the pepper-tree. Well, sir, 
one day last summer the upper part of 
that tree just dried up and died. It 
had plenty of water, but it couldn’t suck 
it up fast enough. The thermometer 
that noon rose to 128°, and that was 
bad enough, but we thought it would 
cool off at night. It didn’t do it. A 
hot wind like a furnace came blowing 
from the south, and the lowest it got 
that might was 114°. Sleep? Well, | 
guess not. We lay on the floor and tried 
not to go crazy. | had a young man here 
with me from New England, a husky- 
looking young chap, strong ial hialehy. 
Well, I tell you | thought he would lose 
his mind. I just had to send him away 
at last to keep him from going plumb 
crazy. Why, that fellow, when he got 
good and hot, would lie awake on che 
floor all night and groan and call on the 
Almighty till I thought it was the end 
of him. He couldn’t sleep at all. And 
as for me, I’m pretty nearly a wreck. 
See how nervous I am. And when | 
came here | was the strongest kind of 
Englishman.” 

Death Valley is a long, narrow trough 
ten or more miles wide at the bottom 
and nearly one hundred and fifty miles 
long. Its lowest point is 280 feet below 
sea-level. It is a barren, desolate region, 
more like the deserts of Asia than is 
any other part of America. At the 
northern end one finds great stretches 
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of blowing sand, studded with small 
bushes at intervals of a few hundred 
feet. Elsewhere vast wastes of sloping 
gravel have been brought from the 
neighboring mountains by occasional 
cloudbursts and spread into a dreary 
plain of gentle slope and sinister aspect. 


For a mile at a time scarcely a speck of 


Ya wren can be seen. On the sides 
of the valley barren slopes as dre: ary 
as cinders rise in jagged lines to a series 
of peaks, one of which bears snow even 
in May. Farther south the whole bot- 
tom is covered with grayish-white de- 
posits of salt from a lake which long 
ago dried up under the burning sun. 

We rode southward along the edge of 
the salt one day, intending to cross 
it at the causeway built years ago 
when borax was hauled from the old 
lake beds. It did not pay to bring the 
borax from here for any length of time, 
for from May to September it was prac- 
tically impossible to get any one to 
work except at exorbitant wages. Who 
of us would work in such a furnace with 
the thermometer averaging above 100° 
day after day for five months at a 
stretch? Out on the white salt the 
glare is terrible. The prospectors say 
that poisonous vapors exhale from the 
salt beds. In proof of this they cite the 
fact that now and again men have been 
found dead on the old lake beds with 
canteens beside them full of water. They 
had plenty to drink, they were in no lack 
of food, and yet they died. The truth 
seems to be that they died of sun- 
stroke. It is often said that there is no 
such thing as sunstroke in the dry desert 
even when the air is hottest. Perhaps 
this is true, but I have seen men grow 
faint and suddenly drop to a seat on 
the ground simply from the heat. The 
men who die in Death Valley are almost 
certainly overcome by the heat. If the 
temperature in a well-ventilated shelter 
rises to Over 130, it must rise almost 
to 150° out in the open glare of the sun. 

As we rode along beside the burning 
waste of the dry salt lake one day, our 
guide was talking. That was nothing 
unusual, for he talked night and day. 
Possibly he stopped at night, but | 
know that when I went to sleep he was 
always talking to the horses, and when 
| awoke he was still talking. He was 








a “desert rat.” He said so himself 
And, strange to say, he laughed at oth« 
desert rats. ‘These poor old prospe: 
tors who live all their lives in the dese: 
get to be terrible talkers,” he said 
“They don’t have a soul to talk to fo 
months, and when they get hold of som: 
one they like to talk so much that th 
never stop. It’s a hard life on the poo: 
old fellows. They never save an 
money, because when they make 
strike they spend everything they get.’ 
If one were looking for morals, one might 
speculate as to the number of mor 
favored people who are making fun ot 
themselves when they think they ar 
making fun of others. 

Our desert rat was such a talker that 
my botanical companion and myselt 
dared not look him in the face for fea 
he would begin an endless yarn. It 
was Hobson’s choice whether it wa 
more comfortable to sit on the wate: 
barrel in the back of our big four-hors« 
wagon and bend one’s head till one got 
a stiff neck in an attempt to dodge th 
great sun-umbrella, or to sit on thé 
driver's seat in comfort and listen. W: 
used to discuss the problem under th« 
very ears of our driver, and he neve: 
knew it. He seemed to feel flattered 
when the botanist said: “Don’t you 
think you better sit here with Mr 
Smacks? He might have something 
that he wants to tell you. He know 
great deal about the valley.” 

He really did know a great deal, and 
some of his stories were good. Ws 
passed a board bearing some such sign 
as this: “Unknown. Died of thirst, 
August, 1896.” That reminded the¢ 
driver of a story. Here it is, mor 
briefly than he could possibly tell it. 

“One time I found a likely spot of 
ore up by the Windy Gap Mountains 
Every one said there was no wate! 
there, but I know the signs, and | 
found a nice spring a mile or two from 
the trail. I laid in grub for three 
months, turned my burros loose, and 
went to work. I didn’t see a soul for 
two months, and it got sort of lonesome 
One afternoon after I had quit work | 
took my telescope and looked around 
to see if I couldn’t see something to 
break the monotony, and all of a sudden 
I nearly keeled over. Way down in th« 
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TOURING THROUGH THI 


valley a couple of miles away I saw a 
wagon with two horses. One horse was 
lying down and looked dead. The other 


was standing, alive. Near his head sat a 
man, with his head bowed over as if he 


were dead. On the other side was a 
woman holding a child in her hands. | 
looked a few minutes, but no one stirred. 
Then I didn’t waste no time filling a 
canteen. One of the burros was at the 
spring to get a drink, so | got on his 
bare back and rode off. Well, sir, when 
| got near enough to see them with the 
naked eye not one of them moved. | 
rode right up, and got off the burro, and 
still they did not move. They’re sure 
dead of thirst, thinks I. Then I walked 
up to the man and put my hand on his 
shoulder. He jumped like a_ scared 
rabbit. ‘Great God! Who sent you?’ 
was all he could say. The woman 
jumped, too, and cried out, ‘My God! 
are you an angel?’ and began to cry. 
| never was no angel, but | felt more 
like one then than ever before or since. 
“They didn’t -know the road, and 
thought they could go through that 
desert. They had tried to dry-farm it, 
but, shucks! you can’t dry-farm where 
there ain’t no water. They had enough 
water to start a crop of beans, but the 
wind blowed a bit—not what we call 
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hard, but enough to raise a dust. The 
beans was about three inches high, and 
every last one was broke off close to the 
ground. ‘Then they started out, dead 
broke, and without a thing in the world 
except their horses and wagon and what 
was 1n it. They could not carry 
fodder or water. One 
and died, and the 
weak and couldn't pull a_ two-horse 
wagon. And there they were, thirty 
miles from water, and their water all 
gone. The man dared not leave his 
wife and baby alone to die, so they had 
sat there since morning, waiting for God 
to come for them. And it was only me 
that come. 

“Well, sir, I gave them all a drink. 
We went up to my camp and had a good 
feed. The next morning I fixed the man 
up and sent him off on the live horse to 
get another horse where | told him. 
These darned settlers are fools. If he'd 
known anything about the desert, he'd 
’a’ come through all right. I gave the 
woman my tent, and she and her baby 
stayed till the man come back. What 
became of them? Well, they got out 
all night, but after that I never heard.” 

He was only a rough prospector, a 
desert rat, but that woman and child 
were perfectly safe with him. He told 
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horse fell sick 


other was pretty 
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right has dropped along the line of breakage in 


of other rescues—when he found a man 
crazy with thirst, naked in his delirium, 
and running away like a frightened 
beast. Such stories are the stock in trade 
of the desert. Many of his tales were 
much more than twice told, for he him- 
self told them twice and others had told 
them long before; but some, like the 
tale of the lost family, were his own, and 
those he told with a fervor that sent a 
thrill straight to one’s heart. 

With such tales as these he beguiled 
ten hot miles one morning while we 
drove south from Furnace Creek Ranch, 
where the thermometer is. On our left 
was weird scenery of bright yellow hills 
of clay, wherein | walked one day and 
felt that I was in goblin land. They 
were not hills, but mountains of bright 
yellow, softly rounded in places, then 
giving place to black, craggy masses of 
forbidding lava. On our night was the 
giaring white expanse of the old salt 
beds. At last we came to the crossing 
where we must enter the salt beds to 
get to the other side. Our driver was 
cautious, for he knew the desert. So 
he stopped the horses and wanted me 
to prospect the road. It was good till 
the middle, where the old corduroy was 
broken at a place where pools of the 


which stands the 


measuringerod 


brine filled hollows in the 
I tried this side and that to 


bitterest 
Ww hite salt. 


find a way around, but only succeeded 


in loading my shoes with heavy mud 
and stirring up a vicious odor. We had 
toturn around. Back we went ten miles, 
then fifteen up the borax road to the 
edge of the valley. forty or more south- 
ward, and finally back westward nearly 
twenty; and so, having gone eighty or 
ninety miles out of our way, we came 
back to the valley bottom once more. 
It was easy forus with our four good horses 
and abundant supplies, but that is the 
kind of accident which causes crosses to 
be erected marked, “ Died of thirst.” 
Death Valley does not stand alone. 
It is the lowest and most easterly of four 
long, narrow, parallel valleys which lie 
between the eastern border of Calli- 
fornia and the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
in southern California across the moun- 
tains from Fresno. Panamint, the sec- 
ond valley from the east, is almost like 
Death Valley except that it is not quite 
so low and hot, and its salt beds are 
often covered with a foot or two of water 
for several months in the year. Once 
there was a noble lake here, goo feet 
deep, 10 miles wide, and 60 miles long. 
In those old times, perhaps twenty 
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thousand years ago, Panamint sent a 
stream to Death Valley, and there must 
have been a fine lake there also. The 
scenery must have been superb, for both 
lakes washed the bases of splendid, 
rugged mountains. 

Farther to the west, and somewhat 
south of the others, lies Searles Lake, the 
third and strangest of the series. Here, 
as in each of the eastern valleys, there is 
one inhabited spot in the midst of the 
dreariest sort of desert. I know what 
that desert feels like, for with a good 
friend, an engineer, | motored through 
it and tramped across it. We ran 
profiles from the edge of the salt beds 
of the old lake up across the score or 
more of old beaches to a height of 650 
feet, at which level this lake in its days 
of expansion overflowed to Panamint. 
Starting soon after sunrise, we would 
spend till nearly noon in running a 
level. By that time the temperature 
was about 100°. When at last we re- 


gained the stifling shade of our auto- 
mobile, it seemed like a cool grotto. We 
had to drink weak lemonade by the 


quart before our systems were restored 
to their normal wateriness. Man’s body 
is not built to stand such rapid evapora- 
tion, and for that reason the dwellers 
in the desert cannot have the energy 
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and mental power that the same people 
would have elsewhere. 

The people who live at Searles Lake 
are there to get potash. Munitions of 
war need potash; many chemical indus- 
tries need it; and, most of all, the 
fields require vast quantities. Deposits 
are rare in the United States, and the 
Searles beds contain the only known 
supply that can be cheaply extracted. 
Since the discovery of this fact by the 
United States Bureau of Soils and the 
Geological Survey there has been a 
lively fight to see who could get posses- 
sion. One company has almost suc- 
ceeded in ousting the others, but as late 
as the spring of 1915 we found a group 
of insurgents camped on the east side 
and drilling wells in the hope of getting 
hold of the good, strong brine in which 
the potash is dissolved. ‘There was a 
time not long ago when men = guns 
went to their rivals and said, “Get out 
or get shot.” ‘That is what comes of 
our mineral laws, which encourage indi- 
viduals to scoop in all the good things 
of the earth without any adequate re- 
turn to the general public which is the 
true owner. 

The manager of the successful com- 
pany was most courteous to us. “‘Don’t 
you want to ride out on the lake?” 
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he asked. We certainly wanted to, but 
did not know it was possible. We sug- 
gested riding down to the shore in our 
own car, but he demurred, and said he 
would bring one for us. When it ap- 
peared down the street, it looked like 
Christmas—a regular Santa Claus car, 
pure white from tires to panels, and 
scintillating most beautifully in the 
bright sun. We almost felt cool from 
looking at it. Nearer at hand it was 
not quite so glorious, but more inter- 
esting, for it was completely incrusted 
with salt crystals. We soon saw where 
they came from. Bumping over a cause- 
way built through the mud on the lake’s 
edge, we shot out onto the lake itself. 

“This is a solid body of salt seventy- 
five to one hundred feet thick,” said the 
manager. “It is about six miles in di- 
ameter, and forms the bulk of the old 
lake. It is full of brine, which we pump 
out at all levels so as to draw on all 
parts of it. It is generally wet on top, 
but there is not the slightest danger of 
breaking through.” 

In spite of his statements one could not 
help wondering whether, after all, some- 


thing might not happen, at least for the 


first mile. 
the spring 


It seemed so like a mass of ice in 
rotten, and covered in places 
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with pools of water two or three inch 
deep. A lurch into a pool and a show 
of salt spray over the car at first mad 
one think we should break throug! 
That would not be pleasant, for, if on 
must drown, let him at least do it 
water that looks like water, and not | 
pickled in the strongest brine on eart! 
The pools were of a beautiful purp! 
color, due apparently to the presence o| 
bacteria or alge, which somehow man 
age to live even in a brine which kil! 
everything else. As soon as we becam: 
used to the lake, we became engrossed 
in its beauty. The shimmering whit: 
expanse in the distance, the splashing 
spray, the pools flushed with man 
dainty shades of purple, the thin, ye! 
low rim of sand far away on the shore S 
and the purpling brownish mountain 
in the background made a picture mor 
unique than can perhaps be found on 
any other lake. 

The most westerly of the four valle, 
contains Owens Lake, which is a real 
lake in the ordinary sense of the word 
The views across it from the east sid: 
are wonderful. Back of the blue wate: 
rises the wall of the Sierras towering 
in a few miles to heights of 14,000 feet, 
a sheer 10,000 feet above where onc 
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stands. Up among the heights one 
an see the storms raging over snowy 
peaks among glaciers and crags as fine 
One realizes here 


is those of the Alps. 
the strength of the inner forces that 
heave such mountains into the air, for 
m every side hollows and escarpments 


have been made in recent years by a 
breaking of the earth’s crust. One 
can jump down into great cracks made 
at the time of recent earthquakes and 
not yet healed. 

The feature of Owens Lake that in- 
terested me most was the way in which 
its chemical and geological evidence 
came to the support of the measure- 
ments of the Big Trees which I had 
made on the other side of the raountains 
only fifty miles to the west. Owens 
Lake is chiefly supplied by Owens River. 
lhe river has been taken by Los Angeles 
and carried to that city in a wonderful 
aqueduct about two hundred and fifty 
miles long. Some day the aqueduct 
may be shattered by earthquakes, for it 
lies close to the most active zone of 
earth movements in the United States, 
but meanwhile it is a splendid piece of 
engineering. Because of the waterworks 
the volumes of both the lake and the 
river have been measured with the 
greatest care, and the salinity of the 
water has been determined with accu- 
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AQUEDUCT 


LEADING FROM OWENS RIVER 


racy. From the data thus obtained it is 
an easy matter to calculate how long 
it has taken to accumulate the sodium 
and chlorine now contained in the water 
of Owens Lake. Making allowances for 
the water which comes in from other 
sources than the river, it appears that 
not much more than two thousand years 
ago Owens Lake must have had an out- 
let, so that its waters were fresh. The 
old outlet and some large beaches can be 
seen at a height of about one hundred 
and eighty feet above the present lake 
level. This means that not far from the 
time of Christ, Owens Lake must have 
been two and a half times as large as it is 
now, and must have sent out a stream 
to Searles Lake. At the same time, 
Searles Lake must have been a real lake, 
whereon no automobile could think of 
running, and its waves must have 
formed the beaches which can be seen 
at various levels all around it. When 
the lakes were so large, the rainfall must 
have been much greater than now, and 
life in the desert was a wholly different 
matter. 

What has all this to do with the future 
of the United States? Much, for the 
past is the key to the future. The chain 
of four lake beds from Owens to Death 
Valley provide the best climatic scale 
to be found in any part of the world. 

















CUTTING A 


They show that for a million years, more 
or less, the climate of the United States 
has been passing through a series of 
changes much more rapid and numerous 


than has hitherto been supposed. They 
also show that there is a possibility that 
the climate may change again within a 
century. If that is likely to happen, it is 
well that we should know it. If, during 
the next forty or fifty years, there should 
be as great a change as took place be- 
tween about 1240 and 1290 A.D., the 
whole economic structure of the country 
would be strained to a degree that we 
can scarcely imagine. 

If this seems an extreme statement, 
look at the effect of slight climatic 
changes at the present time -—— the 
changes, that is, that take place from 
one year to another. Have you any idea 
of the value of an inch of rain in July? 
Does an inch more or less in July in the 
states from Ohio westward and south- 
westward to Kansas and northern Texas 
make any special difference in your life? 
Perhaps you think it does not, but think 
further. Corn is the greatest American 
crop. We had about three billion 
bushels in 1915, and it was worth two 
billion dollars. Corn can get along fairly 
well with moderate rainfall in the earlier 
and later stages of its career, but in 
July, when the silk is coming out and 


TREE THAT HAS BEEN KILLED BY 


THE RISING SALT WATER 


the ears are forming and growing, an 
abundance of water is essential. Tak« 
two years with the same acreage of corn, 
but one having an average July rainfall 
of two and one-half inches and the other 
of three and one-half inches, and what 
will be the difference in the crop for the 
main corn area? At the prices which pre- 
vailed during 1915 the difference would 
have a value of between three and four 
hundred million dollars. With greate: 
differences of rainfall the effect of one 
season as compared with another on 
this one crop may rise well toward a 
billion dollars. Add to this the effect 
of the weather on other crops and we 
find that the variations in climate which 
are now occurring from year to year 
sometimes make a difference of two o1 
three billion dollars in the amount otf 
money that comes to the farmers. What 
if such conditions should last for years’ 

With such a curtailment of spending- 
money the farmers are by no means the 
only sufferers. The retail merchant 
cannot sell nearly so many shoes, dresses, 
automobiles, electric fans, carpets, lum- 
ber, and all sorts of other commodities, 
while thousands of beys and girls who 
were expecting to go to college cannot 
be sent; mortgages cannot be met, new 
houses cannot be built. The retailers 
find that they are not selling goods, and 
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they soon cut down on orders to the 
wholesalers. At first the wholesalers do 
not notice the difference, but before long 
they find their orders declining, and 
begin to delay about sending new orders 
to the factories. Thereupon the fac- 
tories cease to enlarge their plants, and 
so the orders for machinery, and hence 
for iron, decline. The railroads, too, are 
not carrying so much freight as hitherto, 
for the crops are small and the retailers 
are not ordering much. Therefore the 
railroads cease to build new tracks or to 
repair old ones, and this again causes a 
decline in orders for iron. Thereupon 
the price of pig-iron drops. 

If the crops continue bad, the demand 
for manufactured goods grows less and 
less, for the farmers, who are the greatest 
single class of buyers, cannot buy. Soon 
the factories have to work on part time. 
[he factory hands are not earning so 
much now as in better days, and thus 


another part of the market for goods of 


all kinds is cut off. Manufacturers be- 
come so eager to sell that they are willing 
to reduce prices, but even that does not 
greatly stimulate the market. ‘Thus 
prices of every kind drop, trade is dull, 
and hard times are upon us. Other 
causes may sometimes induce hard 


‘ 


times, but the most potent of all is the 
variations in the weather, and hence 
in the crops. Think how the sequence 
goes. First, poor rainfall; then poor 
crops, farmers who cannot buy much, 
retailers who do not send in large orders, 
railroads without much business, whole- 
salers who cannot rapidly dispose of 
their wares, factories whose orders di- 
minish so that they must run on part 
time, factory operatives who have 
scanty employment and cannot spend 
much money. Hence we have low prices 
on all sorts of goods, low dividends, and 
hard times, except for the people who 
have incomes which cannot fluctuate. 
A bad monetary system, bad banking 
laws, or overproduction may precipitate 
a panic; but, except in the compara- 
tively mild panic of 1907, these causes 
have not led to disaster except when a 
period of poor crops has already brought 
hard times. 

Pig-iron has often been called the 
barometer of trade because its price be- 
gins to fall or rise before that of most 
other commodities. The reason is that 
when the farmers begin to restrict their 
buying, the first effect on the manufactu- 
rers and railroads is to cause them tocease 
to enter upon new enterprises. These are 











THE BEACH AT THE OLD OUTLET OF OWEN’S LAKE BROKEN 
BY A RECENTLY FORMED GULLY IN THE FOREGROUND 
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the ones that consume pig-iron. Hence 
its price falls when bad times are ap- 
proaching, for the demand slackens and 
the makers are willing to accept less 
rather than not to sell at all. When 
good times are coming the price rises, 
for the farmers begin to ship their crops 
out freely and to have plenty of ready 
money to spend. Therefore the railroads 
and factories begin to make repairs and 
install new equipment, and this at once 
creates a demand for iron and drives up 
the price. Thus pig-iron is a good 
barometer, but the real barometer is the 
crops, and back of the crops the weather. 
Aside from sudden calamities, such as 
war, it is the weather more than any 
one thing that determines for all of us 
whether we shall live in times of pros- 
perity or adversity. We cannot escape 
its influence so long as we stay on the 
earth. 

If we grant the dominating impor- 
tance of climatic variations upon the 
economic life of the world, places like 
Death Valley and its neighbors assume 
a new importance. They demand the 


most careful study, because from them 


we may get light on the causes and 
nature of the changes that are constantly 
taking place. Perhaps we may even 
learn to predict what is going to happen 
next year, or even during a series of 
years. From Owens Lake and from the 
Big Trees on the other side of the moun- 
tains we learn that in the fourteenth 
century the storms and winds of this 
part of the country became unprece- 
dentedly severe. Vegetation thrived to 
an uncommon degree, which would have 
been a great advantage if agricultural 
people had been living there then, but 
the strong winds would have been a 
disadvantage. In the central states, 
from Kansas to Ohio, there is reason to 
think that at the same time the storms 
decreased, which would be a great 
misfortune if it should happen now. 
The value of the crops of the country 
would diminish by billions of dollars; the 
bottom would drop out of land val- 
ues; millions of people would be impov- 
erished, and would move to new regions. 

This is not an extreme picture. In 
Norway, during the fourteenth century, 
the crops became so poor that the crown 
revenues declined sixty or seventy per 
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cent. Storminess increased there as 
did in our Southwest, and the summ 
became so wet and cold that crops wo: 
not grow. In England at the same ti 
the productivity of the land fell off 
badly that only eight bushels of wh: 
were reaped on an average where 
merly there had been twelve. |} 
peasants fell into poverty; the lan 
owners could not get their rent in mai 
cases; great numbers of estates gave 
ordinary agriculture and engaged sok 
in sheep-raising, to the great detrimen: 
of the country. The old régime did n 
return for over a century, when the « 
mate at last became propitious on 
more. In Greenland, coincidentally wit! 
the time of storms in California a: 
northwestern Europe, there was also 
period of climatic stress. Many autho: 
ties are coming to believe that the fin 
disappearance of the Norse from Gree: 
land in the fourteenth or early fifteent 
century was due to an increase of storn 
iness which .ruined the farms an 
blocked the sea with ice. At the san 
time the Eskimos were in such strait 
that they began to make violent raid 
while the impoverished people of No: 
way could no longer succor their equal 
impoverished kindred across the Atlan 
tic. If all this had not happened, wi 
knows what might have occurred 
America? Should we be talking Nors: 
Would there be such a thing as Lati 
America? Would the civilization 
northwestern Europe have spread allov: 
America? No one can answer, but sure! 
America would not be just what it is. 

This brings us back once more +t 
Death Valley. We cannot afford not t: 
know the truth about a place of suc! 
importance. We must know every pos 
sible detail as to both the past and pres 
ent conditions of climate. The world’ 
weather bureaus are finding out about 
the present. Only such places as ou! 
four lake basins of southeastern Cal: 
fornia can tell us adequately about th: 
past. We are beginning to believe that 
variations in the sun’s activity are th: 
cause of our climatic vicissitudes, but 
we cannot be certain until there hav: 
been far more careful studies of Death 
Valley and any other places that wi! 
afford answers to the great riddle of th: 
weather. 








Missionary Blood 


JULIET 
ARILOU 


sat at one side 


of the box, as became a 
hostess, and, being able 
to see only a corner of 
W4,| the stage, let her good- 
‘C 


; 3 humored gaze wander 








zs from the crowded house 
to her own little party. Doris MacKaye 
sat in the foremost gilt chair, very 
elaborate and trinketed, playing fine 

lady in a bland ecstasy of self-enjoy- 
ment. Close at her elbow breathed her 
faithful satellite, Maudy Lewis, abjectly 
responsive to the least whisper dropped 
over Doris’s satin shoulder, and tense 
vith pride in this public exhibition of 
friendship with the great one. The 
other two had their own eminence, as 
the very angles of their chairs pro- 
claimed, yet perhaps they were not re- 
eretful of Doris’s accentuated presence. 

Marilou Truslow, seeing all these 
things, smiled to herself, not critically, 
but with an easy human tolerance in 
her amused eyes. Then two faces in the 
matinée audience below caught and held 
her attention by their unlikeness to all 
about them. Mother and son, evidently; 
grave, high of purpose and of brow, fol- 
lowing the play with an inquiring ear- 
nestness that kept them both straightly 
upright, the man with arms folded across 
his chest, his mother with lips and fore- 
head slightly drawn, black gloves clasped 
together-on her knee. Their very plain- 
ness had an arresting quality; and per- 
haps some dim likeness, unrecognized 
as yet, reached Marilou. When the cur- 
tain fell on the first act, she was still 
watching them. She bent forward to 
Doris MacKaye. 

“Aren’t they nice?” she murmured. 

Doris looked where she indicated, 
then turned on her eyes of protesting 
wonder. “‘For Heaven’s sake!” was her 
only comment. 

Marilou laughed. “‘They’re so—sort 
of—permanent,”’ she tried to explain. 

“Permanent! You do have the queer- 
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est ideas, Marilou. 
missionary blood.” 

Reference to her missionary inheri- 
tance was the only attack that roused 
Marilou. She was curiously impersonal 
for a young woman of twenty-six—a 
looker-on at life, welcomed everywhere 
for her droll frankness, but offering inti- 
macy to no one. Call her any other 
name, and she laughed and perhaps 
agreed with you; but the term “mis- 
sionary”’ was known to have a galvanic 
effect. 

“Now, Doris, did you ever see any 
sign of the missionary in me?” she de- 
manded, abruptly sitting up. 

Doris was holding a tiny gold mirror 
to each eye in turn. “Sure thing. I'll 
bet that is why you left the stage.” 

“It was not. That was sheer laziness 

and my mother’s money. I don’t like 
to work.” 

“Well-known missionary trait,” 
in Doris, and they both laughed. 

“T am going down to Truslonia some 
day.” Marilou had dropped back again 
in her chair. “I think it would be 
sporting of me.” 

““What’s the use ? They won't be your 
kind of a crowd,” Doris argued, shifting 
the mirror to her nose and applying a 
tiny, gold-handled powder-puff. ‘The 
young man below, who had glanced up, 
looked hastily away, but his mother’s 
strong, sensible gaze followed the per- 
formance in grave wonder. 

“What is my kind of crowd?” Mari!ou 
pondered. “‘Some people are born to be 
the gay one in a dull set or the dull one 
in a gay—no set ever goes at just their 
gait. Perhaps they haven’t got a gait. 

I don’t know.” 

“The trouble with you,” declared 
Doris, “‘is the mixture. What can you 
expect when you've generations of mis- 
sionaries on your father’s side and comic 
opera on your mother’s? You ought to 
go back to work. Lewisohn would take 
you on like a shot.” 


I suppose it’s your 


put 
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Marilou was following her own train 
of thought. “There are five families of 
Truslows in Truslonia and they run the 
town,” she said. “‘They’re the church 
and the bank and the foreign missions 
and the water-works, and goodness 
knows what. Mother visited them once 

didn’t you ever see her do Uncle 
Noah passing the plate? And Grand- 
ma [ruslow presiding at the missionary 
board meeting? You'd have burst.” 
And Marilou sighed. 

“Il wish I could have. 
a mother like that,” 


Awful to lose 
Doris said, with real 
feeling. “‘But you keep away from 
them, or they'll turn you into a mis- 
sionary. I tell you, Marilou, it’s in 
you.” 

**Oh, don’t be an idiot,” 
as the curtain rose. 

After the play, in the crowded aisle, 
Marilou found herself face to face with 
the mother and son; and certain old 
family photographs came to life before 
her eyes. She pressed toward them. 
must be Truslow,”’ 


said Marilou, 


she 


“Your name 
said. 

The woman started, as though recog- 
nition from any one in that box-party 


were the 
pected. 
“Lam Mrs. Herbert Truslow of Trus- 
lonia,” she admitted, with defensive 
stiffness. 
Marilou’s 


last thing she could have ex- 


smile came out. “Then 
you are my aunt or cousin or some- 
thing,” she explained, offering her hand. 
“I’m Marilou Truslow.” 

““Amos’s daughter!’ Mrs. Truslow 
spoke as one receiving sorrowful news, 
and her son interposed with unhurried 
kindness. 

“Then | am your cousin Jonathan,” 
he said. 

Marilou presented Doris, of whom she 
had kept fast hold, letting the others 
drift on. “You must all come and have 
tea with me,” she urged. “I never had 
so many relatives together at once 
before.” 

Doris had become a very fine lady 
indeed. “Thanks, dear; so good of you. 
But I don’t tea,” she drawled. “We 
poor players, Mrs. Truslow, have to dine 
at the impossible, bourgeois hour of six.” 

Mrs. Truslow was recovering from 
the first shock, and showed herself no 
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awkward rustic. 


“In my home we all 
dine at six,” 


she said, with grave dignit 

“Oh, really!’ Doris was slipping 
away. “Ah, well, New York, you know! 
Must run, Marilou—my car 1s waiting 
Thank you so much!” She gave th 
restraining hand a sharp pinch and 
escaped. 

“But you will come?” Marilou asked 

Mrs. Truslow had a train to catch, but 
her bag was at the station and half a: 
hour could be spared. Her son, it was 
explained, was attending to Truslow 
interests in New York. Marilou knew 
that it was going to be hard work, but 
she bent herself to it with amused dete: 
mination. 

“Father had an old album full of 
Truslow photographs,” she began when 
they were seated in the tea-room and 
the order had been given. ‘‘Chignons, 
you know, and lockets. I am sure you 
must have been there, for | recognized 
you.” 

A solemn inclination of the black 
bonnet was the only answer. Mrs 
Truslow had still a slightly stunned look 
Her sog was entirely at his ease, but 
weiheaie was not yet ready to talk. He 
had the Truslow black hair and minis- 
terial leanness, but his dark eyes wer 
studying her with human friendliness, 
and his smile came from the center of 
his being. 

“IT suppose father was your black 
sheep,” Marilou went on with her cele- 
brated frankness, “but he was a white 
angel of a father in our world. I can 
remember his laugh so well; it cracked, 
then burst! We adored him, mothe 
and |.” 

Mrs. Truslow took painful breath for 
speech. “Your mother once visited us 
She stayed with your great-uncle Noah, 
my husband’s cousin.” 

“T have heard her—speak of him,” 
and Marilou swallowed a mounting de- 
sire to laugh. 

“You have left the stage?” Mrs 
Truslow was unlimbering like a heavy 
gun getting into action. 

“Yes; for the present, anyway.” 

“You did not find the life satisfac- 
tory?” 

Marilou’s side glance at Jonathan w: 

a droll appeal for help, but he was 
awaiting her answer with simple inter- 
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st, as unselfconscious as a child or an 
ngel. “I’ve never found any life so 
very satisfactory,” she parried. 

“What kinds of life have you tried?” 
“Oh, gay, middling, dull. Cream or 
mon?” said Marilou. 

Mrs. Truslow took cream, but refused 
toast. “I never eat between meals,” 
she explained, obliviously, her mind all 
in the hour’s duty. “What church do 
you attend?” 

A tiny smile dawned in Marilou’s face, 
grew to a broad illumination. “I like 
your asking me that! No one ever did 
before, and yet it feels homey, like some- 
thing one used to have.” In the joy of 
analysis she laid her hand over Mrs. 
[ruslow’s wrist. “Things like that come 
down in one’s blood, don’t you think? 
[ake a kitchen—all my life it’s been a 
cupboardy little tiled affair with a 
bright, cold, buttoned gas-stove, but 
just the same a kitchen to me is a big, 
roomy, shadewy place with a glowing 
range and a red table-cover and a cat 
and a geranium.” 

“We could show you such kitchens at 
home.”” Mrs. Truslow’s face had soft- 
ened, and if she did not smile “it was 
only because the occasion was to her so 
gravely important. She was as intent 
as a life-saver who has a limited number 
of minutes. “Will you visit us?” 

Marilou slowly shook her head. “‘ You 
wouldn’t like me. I should adore you 
as part of the picture, but I don’t believe 
it would—work very well.” 

The older woman closed her eyes, as 
though she prayed for help. When she 
opened them, Marilou saw again the 
look of things high and fine that she had 
called “ permanent.” 

“Our young people have plenty of 
gaiety,” she said. “‘If you would let my 
son Jonathan bring you down for Christ- 
mas—decorating the church and dress- 
ing the tree is always quite a little 
festival.” 

A quaint homesickness—for a home 
she had never had—made it feel almost 
possible; then Marilou’s very soul 
seemed to yawn at the prospect. “Ah, 
we shall be very gay here,” she excused 
herself. “A play, and then a supper, 
then a dance—we shall be very noisy and 
merry. Last year I was a French doll 
on a Christmas tree myself—they gave 


me to a harlequin.” Memory of how 
that party had dragged, of her desolate 
inner boredom, for a moment swept her 
off her little pinnacle of detachment; 
then she scrambled back to safety, and 
laughed to herself at the earnest student 
Jonathan’s persistent gaze. 

Mrs. Truslow bravely 
“What is your daily life 
do with your mornings?” 

“Sleep,” was the prompt answer. 
“And read. And after lunch I spend 
money. And telephone—you can kill 
hours at the telephone. And theater 
theater—theater. We never get away 
from it. My life does very well.’ 

“Mother!” said Jonathan, offering his 
watch. He had a remarkable voice, 
deep and rich. 

Mrs. Truslow hesitated, then rose. 
“My son tells me that I must go,” she 
said, and sighed. 

Marilou went to the station with 
them. She had not intended to, but 
Jonathan quietly expected it of her, and 
she realized, between amusement and 
dismay, that he was not at all done with 
her. He seemed to be keeping her there 
till he could take his turn. It was set- 
tled without words that he should come 
up to Marilou’s apartment. She turned 
on the lights in the gay little drawing- 
room and took off her hat, running her 
fingers up through her hair before a mir- 
ror. Their eyes met in the glass, his 
with a strong earnestness, hers humor- 
ously apprehensive. 

“T wish you would go down to Trus- 
lonia,”’ he said at once. 

“*I feel as if I had been,” said Marilou, 
sitting down with intentional limpness 
in the nearest chair. 

He ignored that. 


pushed on. 


what do you 


“You are of our 
blood. Something in you must be kin 
to us,” he declared. ‘“‘Go down there 
and give it a chance! 

“ Before it is too late?” 

His sober “ Yes!’’ fell chillingly. 

“What's the matter with me?” she 
complained. 

He answered with a question. “Did 
you really want my mother to enter a 
public café with—that woman?” 

“Doris? Doris MacKaye?” Sud- 
denly she found the whole thing deli- 
cious, and laughed out, ringingly. ‘1 
was only teasing Doris,” she confessed. 
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“I knew she would die rather than enter 
a public café with—with us.” 

That made him stare. “My mother 
is at least a lady!” 

“Oh yes; but what does Doris care 
about that?” 

“But you care—! 

She shrugged. “Does it matter? | 
know anybody, everybody. They amuse 
me or they don’t, that’s all. Inside | 
walk by my lone, waving my wild tail.’ 
It was spoken lightly, and he could 
not gauge its unwonte -d intimacy. 

“Does a woman amuse you who”’ 
this was so bad that he could scarcely 
word it—* paints her face in public?” 

Her smile was indulgent. ‘Ah, you 
care what people think, down in Trus- 
lonia; you're afraid of what they may 
say.” 

He took a quick turn across the room, 
then came back to stand over her. 
“You talk like a child! But there is 
Truslow blood in you, and | mean to 
find it.” 

“Missionary blood,” she murmured. 
“Well, if you can find a drop of that in 
me you are welcome to it, Cousin John- 
ny! Only | am afraid, when the novelty 
is off, you will bore me.” 

“Doesn’t everything bore you, real- 
ly?” he asked, with unexpected acumen. 

“Well, suppose it does? What is the 
reme dy? 

“Work, prayer, pain—anything that’s 
real.” 

“Oh, goodness!” said Marilou, feebly. 
‘I'd rather be bored.”’ 

““No, you wouldn’t,” was the deep 
answer. ‘You are not happy, not satis- 
fed. What can they give you that is 
worth a whole afternoon—those com- 
mon, trivial women?” 

“They give me the human comedy, 
little cousin, just as Truslonia would 
for a limited time. I am the lady from 
Mars. I belong nowhere.” 

“A string of little sensations, leading 
nowhere,” he commented. ‘Unless you 
mean to write?” 

She hesitated, as though he had 
touched a secret. ‘One thinks of it, of 
course,” she finally admitted; “it’s a 
writing age. But it is easier to talk. 
And easiest of all to let others do it.” 
Her head dropped back. ‘“‘Why both- 
er?”’ she asked, cheerfully. 


’” 





His eyes held hers for a long mome: 
asking a question that presently fou: 
abrupt words: “What happened—w! 
did this to you?” She smiled, but 
had seen her startled recoil. “A man 
he persisted. 

“But naturally!” 

“Will you tell me?” It was a deman 
and, after an astonished pause, s! 
spoke: 

“Don’t hesitate on my account. On 
it is so hackneyed. | was playing the: 
but, having Truslow blood in me, 
supposed that we were headed straig! 
for the altar. Deep as first love. Y: 
see, he forgot, for a long, long time, « 
tell me that he had a wife and the usu 
trimmings. Careless of him; he w 
careless in a great many ways -but - 
of charm. ‘And so he died, and s 
very imprudently married the a. 
If you are collecting family skeleton: 
there is mine.”’ She saw with detach¢ 
surprise that he breathed as though h 
had been running. 

“Td like to kill him!’ The word 
spoke themselves, unshaped by ¢! 
stiffly closed lips. 

She knew better than that. “Not a: 
all. Vastly wiser to let him grow 
little fat and just a bit coarse, and so 
eventually—lay his own ghost. Mor 
comfortable for me. I think I will ask 

few questions,” she went on, wit! 
sudden spirit. ‘Don’t you for a mo 

ment wonder how you are appearing t 
me?” 

His smile, coming up from within 
seemed to pour out upon her in increas 
ing radiance, as though he were seeing 
all the queer possibilities of his appea: 
ance with impersonal appreciation. “A 
freak, | dare say,” he admitted. “Th: 
boys, called me Parson, at college. ©: 
‘the Mish.’” 

An odd thought flashed comet-wis: 
across her mind: “ But they loved you !"" 
She suppressed it, but it left a rosy trai! 

“I consider you a set of narrow, selt 
righteous philistines,” she said, taking 
in the whole tribe. “You don’t know 
the world or your generation or anything 
but Truslonia; and you come up her 
with your eyes tight shut against any 
thing different. If it were worth th: 
trouble, I’d take you in hand myself.”’ 

He was not in the least offended. ‘| 
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don’t believe you'd say that if you came 
down there,” he said, thoughtfully. 
‘Some things are eternal; it is only the 
froth on the generation that is different. 
Truth, kindness, work— My dear girl, 
what can you know of the world—sleep- 
ing and telephoning and going to the 
theater?” 

He hurt her for a startled instant; 
then she was amused. ‘‘ You are think- 
ing of rescuing me?” she asked in polite 
mockery. 

He put out his hand. “I believe I was 
sent to you, just as surely as the first 
old Jonathan Truslow was sent across 
wild seas to lost islands.” 

She looked up to laugh with him, but 
made the extraordinary discovery that 
he meant exactly what he said. Her 
flippant answer died at her lips. 

When he had gone she rose with a 
stretch. 

“Life is reel, life is oinest,”’ she mur- 
mured, passing into her bedroom. A 
moment later she was lying across the 
bed, sobbing. 

The next day, Sunday, Marilou took 
pains to be out. Cousin Jonathan had 
been an interesting experience, but one 
dose of him was enough for the present; 
and he was the kind that would come 
and come. She protected herself sim- 
ilarly for several days. Then she took 
to hurrying home, and finally she refused 
engagements and stayed in; but for 
many days Jonathan neither came nor 
telephoned. Doris, dropping in late 
one afternoon, found her moping over a 
book that did not look as if it were being 
read. 

“What is the matter with you?” she 
demanded. 

Marilou had an air of thinking out 
just what was the matter. “I’ve had a 
blow,” she finally decided. “I thought 
I was going to be saved. Cousin Jona- 
than started in on me. Well, he almost 
made me think there was something in 
it. And then he quit the job, leaving me 
hung up. Here I am, neither saved nor 
damned. It’s beastly uncomfortable.” 

Doris’s range of comment was limited. 
“You are the queerest!” she said, as 
usual. “What do you mean by saved?” 
she added. 

Marilou considered. Then, “At par- 
ties and things, do you really feel as 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 792.—116 
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jolly as you act?” she asked, abruptly. 
“When you throw a macaroon at 
Noddy, for instance, do you throw it 
inside as well as outside?” 

Doris was only puzzled. “Sure thing. 
Why not?” 

“Well, so did mother. And her chief 
worry about dying was having Louise 
Waters get her part in ‘The Crystal 
Queen.’” Marilou paused, as though 
awaiting comment. 

“She needn’t have cared. Lou was 
rotten in it,” Doris said. 

A quick smile restored Marilou to her 
usual aspect of indulgent onlooker. ‘Oh, 
well!” She leaned back, arms stretched 
above her head. ‘You don’t need sav- 
ing, Doris. What’s the news?” 

The telephone presently interrupted, 
announcing a visitor. Marilou, who had 
gone to it listlessly, turned back alert 
and rather wicked. 

“It’s my missionary. Stay and win 
him, Doris. You two were made for 
each other.” 

Doris had begun to adjust her veil. 
“Thanks,” she drawled. “Get him a 
decent hat and some white spats and 
I’ll consider taking him on. Is he 
rich?” 

“Of course; nice, solid, missionary 
sort of prosperity.” 

“But will he let go of it?” 

Marilou went laughing to open the 
door. “Stay and see,” she advised. 

Jonathan came in, serene and un- 
apologetic, a package in his hands. 
a greeted Doris, he sat down and 
quite frankly waited for her to go. Doris, 
having no conversation—only replies 
and looks—struggled for a few moments, 
then rose with the air of an offended 
stage queen. Marilou tried in vain to 
keep her. 

“You weren’t very polite to her,” she 
observed to Jonathan. 

He wiped Doris off the map with a 
vigorous, “I hate a doll!’’ 

“But manners!” she insisted. “ Don’t 
they have manners in Truslonia?”’ 

“We say ‘thank you’ and ‘please,’” 
he humored her, but without interest; 
he was waiting f« her attention. 

She sighed aloud. “If I had only been 
a missionary, I should have found my 
field in Truslonia. Field is the word, 
I believe?” He smiled, but still waited. 
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“Oh, all right, all right,” she conceded. 
“Go ahead. What ts it?” 

“I’ve got an idea,” he began at once, 
untying his package. “It has been siz- 
zling in me ever since that night, but I 
had to wait till | could run down to 
Truslonia and collect the materials.” 
He laid before her a pile of little old 
note-books, bound in broken black 
leather, and a handful of yellowed let- 
ters. “There are the records of the 
first Jonathan Truslow’s missionary 
work in the South Seas. They’d make a 
splendid book; and the family would 
publish it, if no publisher would. I 
want you to write it.” 

Marilou looked from the books to his 
face; then she laughed till she cried. 
“Oh, I love it!’ was all she could say. 

Jonathan waited through that, too, 
smiling parenthetically, but undiverted 
from the main issue. “‘ You could write,” 
he insisted. “You are full of unused 
ability. Besides, this would be largely 
editing and arranging. He was a splen- 
did old fellow. You'll like him.” 

She looked at him helplessly. ‘The 
last part I played was the slavey in—” 
But she could not go on; she could only 
beat the cushion that hid her face. 

“If you could portray a slavey, you 
could portray a missionary,” was the 
undiscouraged answer. “Now let me 
read you some of this.” 

She wiped her eyes, settling down 
among the cushions. “Do,” she said, 
exhaustedly. 

He read well, his deep voice modu- 
lated to the bright little room. Marilou 
lay very still, her eyes on the uncon- 
scious face. It was a long time before 
the words of the original Jonathan 
reached her; then a quaintly matter-of- 
fact account of setting his own broken 
leg, with the help of his good wife and a 
stout bedpost, caught her attention. 
Extraordinary happenings, shipwreck 
and divine miracle, savage feast and 
savage murder, followed in the same 
laconic wording. Once or twice the 
good wife was afeared and had to be 
rebuked, but usually she came through 
hair-raising experiences with the ex- 
pected fortitude, and produced her seven 

children without interruption or mishap; 
and heathen hearts at last were opened 
to the message. 
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“All that trouble, just for that!’ 
Marilou silently marveled. Realization 
that Jonathan would do the same, would 
take any trouble to carry his message, 
stirred her curiously. Presently she 
grew sad over it, desolately sad. He, at 
least, had his world, as Doris had hers; 
she, Marilou, swung forever between, 
belonging nowhere. 

“But I see them all as they never see 
each other,” she comforted herself. 
“And I like both, while they can’t like 
each other. Funny—to hate on sight!” 
Memory of the encounter between Jona- 
than and Doris set her smiling. 

“You do like it,” said Jonathan, con- 
tentedly. “‘When you come down to 
Truslonia at Christmas time I’ll show 

ou a print of old Jonathan offering the 

Bible to the heathen.” 

“I’m not coming to Truslonia. I’m 
going to keep you here and take you to 
the Christmas dance at the Sphinx Club. 
You shall go as the original Jonathan 
and I’ll be the heathen. What do you 
say?” 

He took her hand. “I say that I am 
coming to get you in time for the six- 
o'clock train on the twenty-third. You 
don’t care about fancy-dress balls.” 

“No?” 

“Not a bit. It’s real, down there 
homes, fires, dogs, room to breathe. You 
are chilled to the soul here. Come down 
and get warm.” 

He hurt her intolerably. She caught 
away her hand. “Come down and get 
bored,” she said, brutally. “Uncle 
Noah passing the plate-—that was my 
mother’s best stunt. I tell you, it would 
only be funny to me!” In her resent- 
ment she had wanted to wound him, but 
his serene smile showed how puny her 
blow had been. 

“Well, Uncle Noah is rather funny 
at it,” he conceded; “but you will see 
what a dear old boy he is, too. Laugh 
all you like—you’ll have to love him.” 

She gave him back both her hands. 
“I was a beast to say that! I’m usually 
a gentleman, too. Forgive me, Cousin 
Johnny.” 

His eyes forgave her so luminously, 
so very kindly, that the little room 
seemed to glow with a home warmth. 
“‘T’ll come to-morrow evening and read 
you some more of the journal,” he said, 
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with no suspicion that Marilou would 
normally have had engagements for 
nights ahead. 

They were destined to spend many 
evenings over the little old black vol- 
umes, but never one without a renewed 
contest on the subject of Christmas. 
Neither ever shirked the fight, or showed 
a sign of yielding. Sometimes they ar- 
gued it with laughter, sometimes impa- 
tiently; now and then a secret gust of 
feeling came up out of it to set Marilou’s 
heart rocking like a stray boat, but 
apparently the irresistible force had at 
last met the immovable object. On the 
evening of the twenty-second Jonathan 
entered with an air of carrying fresh 
ammunition, and laid before her a Pull- 
man chair ticket. Marilou countered 
with a guest card to the Sphinx Club, 
and laughed out. 

“There’s nothing to say,” she de- 
clared. “‘We’ve said it—every possible 
word on the subject. There isn’t a new 
argument left.” 

“Yes, there > spoke on 
a deepened note. arilou’s heart gave 
a wild lurch, then came up under her 
steadying common sense. 

“Well, try it,” she defied him. He 
was in no hurry to find words. He had 
always a trick of staring at her out of 
darkly absent eyes that told nothing; 
but to-night they seemed to tell some- 
thing sad. “If I don’t want to go, why 
should I?” Marilou insisted with in- 
tentional peevishness. 

“Tt’s just this.” Jonathan sat down, 
turning away from her. “I’ve finished 
all my New York business. I shall not 
be coming back. And so—” He forgot 
to go on for several moments; then he 
roused himself with a sigh. “I should 
like to show you the old place. Don’t 
you want to see the house where your 
father was born?” 

“Why, no, not especially.” Marilou 
looked bright and rather hard. 

“Tt would help the book, I think. I 
could show you a safe full of old—” 

“Couldn’t you stay on in New York 
if you wanted to?” 

“Not very well. My work—” 

“ : . 

You could stay over Christmas if 
you wanted to.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“But you don’t want to.” 
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“My dearest girl!’ It burst from 
him, a rebuke and a caress and an ex- 
asperated protest. “‘We are never away 
at Christmas if we can crawl home. 
My mother would be more hurt than 
you can realize.” 

Marilou’s rigidity had melted. “I am 

oing to be hurt, too, if you leave me. 
Wouldn't you consider hurting mother, 
just this once?” 

Jonathan buttoned his coat with an 
air of buttoning himself away from 
wicked nonsense. ‘“‘As your next of 
kin—” 

“Third cousin once removed!” 

“I was speaking for the family, not 
for myself. Can’t you feel the fitting- 
ness of going back to the family for 
Christmas? Marilou, tell me the real 
reason why you refuse.” He stood over 
her, his eyes bent on reading what she 
hid, and there was no escape. 

She gave him back his look, head 
tilted for better ease, but arms folded 
defensively across her chest. “I don’t 
want to spoil it,” she said, coolly. 

He was puzzled, shaken, though only 
his changed color betrayed him. “Spoil 
it?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Up here, you are a refreshing 
adventure. It is like dropping into a 
cathedral on a motoring trip—a big re- 
lief at getting out of the dust and noise; 
the stained glass and the organ give one 
a nice little feeling of holiness. There’s a 
thrill in it. But down there you would 
only be a part of the whole tiresome 
family thing. The glamour would all 
go. I'd have to realize then that it was 
just a passing sensation, and that | was 

lad to climb back into the motor again. 
Do ou understand?” 


is arms flew out in exasperated pro- 


test. “You of little faith! Glamour— 
sensation— Child, don’t you know that 
there is.such a thing as real life? Work 
and achievement—that is what I am 
offering you. Glamour! If that means 
we are seeing each other falsely, then in 
God’s name let us get rid of it!’ 

“No!” She spoke sharply, angrily. 
“When it goes, there will be nothing. | 
know! There’s nothing for me down 
there. Nothing is real, nothing ever 
comes true. If we get a little rag of 
glamour to wrap about us, that is as 
much as we can hope for. Do you sup- 
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pose I haven’t thought this out, night 
after night?” 

For the first time his high faith in the 
outcome was shaken. A discouraged 
droop brought a look of boyishness so 
appealing that Marilou’s midnight wis- 
dom was nearly shattered by the long- 
ing in her arms. 

“We can’t be fools, Johnny,” she 
flung at him. 

“No. But if you would just once let 
me show you 

She jumped up. “I am going to 
show you! Come into my world; then 
you will see how little I belong in yours. 
I tell you, | know! There will be a crowd 
at Doris’s to-night. If you can make a 
success there, little cousin, I’ll go down 
to Truslonia with you to-morrow.’ 

“You mean that?” he asked, quickly. 

Her laugh had a hard edge. “Of 
course I do. Like them, forgive them 
for being different from the Truslows. 
In short, change your spots. It’s per- 
fectly easy.” 

“| can try it,” said Jonathan, com- 
posedly. 


Every cubic foot of Doris MacKaye’s 
drawing-room was compact with ciga- 
rette smoke, phonograph strains, per- 
fumes, and shrieks. tie sort of a 
rehearsal was supposed to be in progress, 
but no one a 5 ara One faithful 
couple stood up in the center and pierc- 
ingly demanded co-operation, but the 
others would only demonstrate new 
steps, or retreat to window-seats, or busy 
themselves at a side-table offering bot- 
tles and glasses. Marilou entered on a 
momentary lull, due perhaps to her 
companion. There was no marked dif- 
ference in dress, and yet Jonathan 
looked as though he had not even lan- 
guage in common with this easy, hilari- 
ous little world. His face had darkened 
ominously, his advance was reluctant. 

“Oh, everybody—this is my cousin, 
Mr. Truslow,”” Marilou called out. “‘So 
now you know him. Please give him 
a good time. Here’s your hostess, 
Johnny.” 

Her heart was beating, hard, 
angry strokes. Jonathan must sink or 
swim, as he could, in this strange ele- 


ment; she would put out no hand to 
help him. 








“If he isn’t man of the world enough 
to swing it, he can go,” she said with 
a new cruelty, as he backed defensively 
against a wall. 

Liking Marilou, the others would have 
welcomed Jonathan to their city. A 
tiny young woman told him that her 
name was Midgy, and asked his frank 
opinion of her new green silk stockings. 
Jonathan looked down at the diminutive 
feet, planted close together for his judg- 
ment, and said, “Very pretty,” so dryly 
that there was a laugh. 

Midgy looked up plaintively into the 
unsmiling face. “Il wasn’t fishing,” 
she protested. “I just wanted to get 
him started.” She dropped her voice. 
“Don’t you feel any jollier than you 
look, Mr. Marilou’s Cousin?” 

The friendly intention reached him, 
and he smiled a little. “I don’t believe 
I do,” he admitted. 

Midgy propped herself against the 
wall beside him. “Do we bore you, or 
scare you to death, or what?’ she 
wanted to know. 

Jonathan’s glance passed darkly over 
the room. A stout young man who had 
just come in was being welcomed with 
joyous shrieks; a traveler returned from 
the jaws of death could not have aroused 
more enthusiasm. Apparently he kissed 
everybody. 

“T hate it!’ burst from Jonathan. 

Midgy laughed with unabated kind- 
ness. “Poor boy—I know. I came from 
the country once myself. You get over 
that in about three days; then you just 
lap it up.” 

Jonathan, with a guilty start, remem- 
bered his réle. “Marilou says I am 
narrow and Pharisaical, ” he said, with 
troubled simplicity. “We don’t call it 
that at home; we call it being true to 
one’s standards — refusing to compro- 
mise. How is one—” 

“Look here,” said Midgy, firmly; 
“Marilou can run off that line of talk, 
but I can’t. You’ve got out of my 
depths. Let’s begin again at my new 
green silk stockings and see if we can’t 
do better. Don’t you think they’re 
pretty?” The little feet were again 
planted for his inspection. 

Jonathan barely glanced at them. 
“You surely think of things like that 
sometimes,” he argued. 
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“Not so that you'd notice it,” said 
Midgy. “That’s a fox-trot. Want to 
try it?” 

‘She did the step invitingly before him, 
but Jonathan refused, and another man 
carried her off. The noise grew shrill- 
er, the smoke thicker. Every one was 
dancing now; some, like Marilou, grace- 
fully; others with an exaggeration that 
brought a wrathful question into Jona- 
than’s frowning eyes. It wiped out all 
memory of why he was there. Now 
and then a friendly attempt was made 
to draw him in, but he stood aloof, 
rigid, exasperated, grimly bearing it. 
Presently Marilou, leaving her partner, 
went up to him. 

“Why do you stay?” she asked, in 
cold rebuke. 

“‘How can you stand it?” he returned. 
Their eyes clashed, and the glamour was 
utterly gone. 

“Poor old missionary,” Marilou said, 
with ashrug. “‘ Well, don’t wait for me.” 

She would not again look toward his 
wall, but she felt his bleak presence in 
every quivering nerve, and hated him. 
By her code, she should have found him 
funny; but her safe detachment had 
failed her. It was significant that the 
others could not ignore Jonathan. A 
quiet stranger would usually have been 
forgotten, but Jonathan’s silence had a 
force that they all felt, and presently 
resented. They danced more recklessly 
because of him. When Noddy slipped 
“The Holy City” into the phonograph 
there was a general shout of laughter. 

Doris’s voice called plaintively across 
the room: “‘Marilou! Your cousin from 
Truslonia doesn’t like us!” 

Marilou’s answer came back, clear 
and cool, silencing the others: “This is 
history repeating itself, Doris. Shall I 
tell you the story? The original Jona- 
than Truslow, about six generations 
ago, Went out to an island in the South 
Seas. The natives were very friendly, 
and invited him to land on their beach; 
and then they did their dances for him. 
They were just happy and kind, but he 
rose up in horror, and got out his Bible 
and went for them on the spot—I have 
it in his own handwriting. They didn’t 
know what he was saying, but they 
were frightened, so the joy went out of 
them, and they no longer wanted to 
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dance on the beach. And to this day, 
when a Jonathan Truslow sees dancing, 
he is filled with the same stern wrath, 
and spoils the party. Isn’t it so, Jona- 
than?’ She turned to him with an air 
of courteous question, not caring in her 
anger how sharply she punished. 

Jonathan took a step forward, facing 
the half-laughing, half-hostile group. 
“TI am sorry!” The big voice was deep- 
er than usual, but perfectly composed. 
“T have acted very stupidly. I lost my 
temper, you see’’—he was actually smil- 
ing, the warm, inner smile that came 
like a benediction—“and so I stayed 
when I should have gone. If you will 
all forgive me, I'll go now.” 

He held out his hand to Doris, who 
took it confusedly, trying to laugh off 
what had happened. There was a gen- 
eral movement to cover up past resent- 
ment, to prove that nothing had been 
meant. Vou're all right,”’ the men told 
him, heartily. 
girls said. 

Only Marilou was silent. The passion 
of anger—new anger, coming from. new 
depths—had fallen away before a vision 
that took her breath with its splendor. 
Jonathan opened up, softened, man- 
nered—Jonathan with the bristling an- 
tagonisms laid down, as they were in 
this moment of nobility—such a man 
could change the course of history. 
What he was took on the aspect of a 
great, lost reservoir, needing only to be 
connected with the world to enrich it 
with its stored-up power and purity. 
And the woman who saw all this and 
loved him could lead him out. The 
splendor of what might be shone in 
Marilou’s face so openly that Jonathan, 
coming with his fine, unhumbled humil- 
ity to say good-by, looked at her with 
sad wonder. 

“T was a failure,” he said. 
this is good-by, Marilou?” 

Her grasp tightened on his hand. “I 
have missionary blood, too, Johnny! 
I’m coming with you!” 

He did not speak, but she felt the 
leap of his spirit. Their hands had an 
earthly message, but in both lighted 
faces was a gleam of high and selfless 
joy. Perhaps the first sae had 
worn that look when heathen hearts had 
seemed to give him his chance. 


“We were joking,” the 


“And so 
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=) | was early one morning 
‘when I first saw the 
white outlines of the 
| beach at Hambantotta, 
Ceylon. This is an ob- 
scure little port. It is 
|) beautiful, but it has ac- 
quired no distinction in the eyes of the 
world. On this particular morning, how- 
ever, it was a place of great importance 
to me. I had traveled half-way around 
the world to study pheasants in their 
native environment, and it was close by 
Hambantotta that I was to begin this 
work. From this point I was to make 
my brief excursions into the Ceylon 
jungle. Therefore, the moment when I 
first saw this sandy, sloping coast was a 
moment of great gravity and signifi- 
cance, for that moment marked the 
real beginning of my trip—the unofficial 
but real beginning. 

It was a little after dawn that a dark, 
low cloud along the horizon resolved it- 
self slowly into a beach, distant trees, 
and low-roofed huts. There was some- 
thing almost magical about this. The 
East, perfect in every detail, alien and 
exotic beyond measure, appeared to rise 
out of the sea and move silently and 
gently toward us as if in welcome. 
Aladdin himself might have summoned 
such an island, such a sunlit and deso- 
late coast, from the darkest depths of 
the green water. It was hard to realize 
that nothing extraordinary was under 
way—that it was a commonplace and 
casual happening for the sun to rise and 
disclose a small fishing village engaged in 
the necessary business of making a liv- 
ing, while the morning mist, like a 
broken white cloud, still hung over the 
tops of the palm-trees. 

t was the necessity for landing which 
brought back some of the realities of life. 
For this appeared at best a somewhat 
treacherous proceeding if photographic 











plates, guns, ammunition, and all th 
perishable paraphernalia of an expedi- 
tion were taken into consideration. Be- 
cause it was necessary to lower these 
into a native outrigger canoe, which was 
nothing more than the hollow trunk of a 
tree, kept stable and upright by means 
of a log fastened to the boat proper by 
two long bamboo poles. 

Considered from a purely artistic 
standpoint these outriggers are emi- 
nently satisfactory. They are graceful 
in contour, and when the single square 
sail is spread before the wind it shows a 
deep golden tan against the blue water. 
But either to sit or to stand in such a 
canoe is an achievement in itself. They 
are too narrow to afford even a sem- 
blance of security, and the curved space 
underfoot provides a most precarious 
foothold. hese, however, are minor 
difficulties when compared with the 
problem of getting into port. To suc- 
ceed in this one must depend largely 
upon the generosity of nature, for it is 
impossible to make a scientific landing; 
instead, one achieves the vicinity of the 
surf and waits, silent and expectant, for 
the auspicious breaker destined to wash 
one up on the beach. Afterward it is a 
comparatively simple matter to haul the 
vessel and one’s luggage to relatively 


dry land. 

“This, in itself, is a fitting introduction 
to the East. The outriggers, constructed 
so —, from the material at hand, 


the fishermen’s almost childlike faith 
in the providential breakers, demon- 
strate clearly the psychology of the peo- 
ple and show the tremendous influence 
which the country itself has had upon 
their development. They build their 
huts close to the sea, and are true to 
their traditions and ideals, with little or 
no thought for to-morrow, but a great 
faith in the possibilities of to-day. In 
all of my dealings with these people | 
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found them much alike—contented with 
their monotonous lives and governed by 
simple desires. 

My first night at Hambantotta, after 
| was officially installed at the dak 
bungalow, | had dinner with the gov- 
ernment agent. He was an Englishman 
who had lived for many years on the 
island. This experience and his judg- 
ment were of inestimable value to me. 
[his first evening was remarkable in 
many ways. It showed above all else 
the manifold differences between the 
East and the West—yet it showed how 
the two were closely allied, were brought 
together so that they moved in perfect 
unity toward a given end. 

To begin with, if I had been dining 
with him in London, he would not have 
found it necessary to send two men with 
lanterns so that the way to his home 
would be properly lighted. Yet this 
was fitting enough in Ceylon, for on 
either side the darkness seemed as solid 
and impassable as a stone wall; the 
flickering yellow flames showed black 
trees and a heavy tropical undergrowth. 

I found my host waiting for me, per- 
spiring and in full evening dress. The 
dinner itself was formal, and perfectly 
served by barefooted men-servants wear- 
ing white sarongs and a loose upper gar- 
ment of the same coarse cloth. These 
servants came and went like ghosts in 
the long, shadowy room, and I have never 
forgotten their gentle, dignified bearing. 
They had an air of detachment, of un- 
reality, which was in some mysterious 
way enhanced by their curious head- 
dress; for it is the custom for the men 
of this caste to twist the hair in a loose 
psyche knot at the back of the head, 
and to wear above this knot a tall, cir- 
cular comb. In certain lights this trans- 
parent comb looks like a broken halo— 
a halo fixed at a somewhat humorous 
angle, although this does not detract 
from the kindliness of their faces nor rob 
their manner of its natural distinction. 

It was late in the evening when my 
host dismissed the servants and told me 
some of the reasons for maintaining with 
such careful detail the conventions of 
his own country. He said that it was 
absolutely necessary to dress for dinner 
at least twice during each week, for the 
moral effect on himself as well as on the 
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members of his native household. It is 
imperative to keep up certain standards 
of conduct, to make evident constantly 
the laws of caste which operate in such a 
relation between an English master and 
a Singhalese servant. It is fatal for a 
white man to allow the slightest in- 
fringement upon these unwritten codes, 
else he loses the respect of the natives, 
and the foreign government which he 
represents becomes accordingly less pow- 
erful. If he makes any concessions to 
local conventions he is no longer con- 
sidered a superior being from a superior 
country, but a native, an equal, and to 
be treated as such. 

This was a new side-light upon condi- 
tions. It showed clearly how little an 
outsider can know of such practical 
administration. I wondered if the peo- 
ple over in England who had made the 
laws for Ceylon knew with what infinite 
tact and patience, with what painstak- 
ing vigilance, they were being daily in- 
forced and reinforced on the island. 

But I had come to study pheasants, 
not politics. I had little time for specu- 
lation, and none in which to hazard any 
conclusions; so I went back to the bun- 
galow and put things in order for the 
next day’s trip. This dak was cool, 
fairly well lighted, a little musty from 
disuse. All during the night lizards kept 
up a commotion on the porch roof above 
my head; they were as noisy and as 
indefatigable as they were overgrown. 
Later, I shot one that measured eighteen 
inches, and he was being pursued at the 
time by one much larger. These roofs 
support also a fair number of snakes; 
these are always welcomed and com- 
fortably lodged because they catch rats 
and mice. According to this, one at 
least can choose the preferable pests. 

It was my intention to discover more 
of Hambantotta, to learn something of 
the people, but a certain species of 

heasant summoned me very shortly to 
Welligatea. However, this village was 
but eight miles distant, and I found the 
general conditions much the same, ex- 
cept that here the natives were in a 
little lower stage of development, and 
came oftener to my bungalow to be 
treated for the diseases which ran rife in 
the small community. Antiseptics and 
mercury were needed in most of the 
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cases; for many there was nothing to 
do but give a little morphine. And even 
then little could be accomplished, for, 
despite all threats and warnings, every 
pill and powder would be swallowed the 
instant it was received, the theory being 
that the greater the amount of medicine 
consumed the quicker the cure. 

The living conditions in this section 
were very primitive, and the dress equal- 
ly so. The children wore one or more 
necklaces, and the men and women were 
dressed in a draped skirt; while the 
Veddahs, an inland, isolated tribe, were 
yet a step lower in the scale. Their 
clothing was scanty and nondescript, 
and'they were close to absolute savagery. 
They were unsophisticated, slow in 
thought and speech, and incurious. It 
was ver, hard to discover anything of 
their ways of life; they were taciturn, 
and their habits, religion, and supersti- 
tions were all enveloped in mystery. 
However, they were good trackers and 
understood all the secrets of the jungle. 
But when I left Ceylon I knew no more 
of them than when I had come. Some- 
where, well within the wilderness, they 


built their homes, prayed to their gods, 
and taught their children to live accord- 


ing to the laws of the tribe. But they 
chose to be let alone in this, to succeed 
or to fail unmolested. Therefore all of 
the doors were barred against outsiders. 

Some months later, in Darjeeling, I 
engaged thirty-two Tibetan coolies who 
were to carry the baggage and parapher- 
nalia of the expedition over he Hime- 
layan trails. Six of these luggage coolies 
were women, but women as strong and 
fit to cope with hardship as the men 
who fies st! shoulder to shoulder with 
them. I could not help but compare 
these people with the Veddahs of Cey- 
lon, for these mountain coolies were 
boisterous, good-natured, jolly, inde- 
fatigable, frank and outspoken beyond 
measure. At the end of a long day’s 
trek, when both my horse and I were 
thoroughly tired, I have seen several of 
these Tibetan women, who had kept u 
with me since early morning, race wit 
one another the last hundred yards to 
the dak bungalow, and make some sort 
of a game out of unfastening the heavy 
loads from their backs and heaping them 
up on the porch. 
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It may have been that the climate 
eee a part in this. The heat of the 
ow countries is depressing, just as the 
sharp cold of the hills is a stimulant. 
Certainly there is little in the lives of 
these Tibetans to make them happy. 
They live in eternal winter, where the 
snow-covered mountains look down on 
range upon range of white hills, and 
their transient homes are filthy and in- 
fested with vermin. But they are im- 
mune to suffering and privation; their 
excess of jubilance and joy in living 
spills over in the midst of the hardest 
labor. They laugh at everything, good 
or bad. They seem to have acquired 
some rough, instinctive philosophy 
which gives a bright color to the world. 

One day when I was tragopan-hunting 
I came across one of their settlements, 
where eight persons and thirty-three 
hybrid yaks were gathered together in 
the semblance of a village. A single 
shed-like building was perched on a 
small, grassy platform which jutted out 
from the thousand-foot slope of a great 
Himalayan mountain, a_ precipitous 
slope dotted here and there with rhodo- 
dendron-trees in full scarlet bloom. It 
was a sudden rift in a driving, vaporous 
cloud which revealed this isolated dwell- 
ing, and, when closing, shut it as quickly 
from view. This seemed in some way 
to emphasize how hopelessly these hu- 
man beings were set apart from the 
world, to show how every outside influ- 
ence must die out before it could reach 
them, to bring out with merciless detail 
the completeness of their segregation. 

When I climbed down to the shed | 
found the people stolid, unwashed—the 
women hardly to be distinguished from 
the men. They were all of them dressed 
in layer upon layer of tattered, dirty 
cloth, and stood silent, close together, 
as if afraid. But after I had been with 
them an hour the mental and physical 
differences in the separate individuali- 
ties became apparent. One small boy, 
clad in the rags of his ancestors, was the 
superior being among men. He stepped 
forward of his own accord and made 
friendly advances, volunteering the in- 
formation that his name was Yat-ki. 
His small, dark face with its Mongolian 
eyes and typical low, broad forehead was 
alight with eagerness and curiosity. 
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This young Tibetan readily under- 
stood the business which had brought 
me to the mountains, and pointed out a 
distant gully where pheasants thrived in 
abundance. Also he offered his services 
as guide should I have need of one. He 
asked about my camera, and when he 
learned that it was 
my ambition to 
point it at the yaks, 
drove several up 
to me. In all of 
this he conducted 
himself with the 
greatest gravity 
and courte Sy. The 
other members of 
his clan were stu- 
pid, with that im- 
pregnable stupidi- 
ty which far 
transcends the re- 
puted stupidity of 
animals. When | 
was leaving and 
asked for the sym- 
metrical copper jar 
from which I had 
been served with 
yak milk, it was 
Yat-ki who engi- 
neered the bargain- 
ing which ensued. 

And when I had 
climbed back up the 
slope and turned to 
look down at the ANGAD SINGH 
plateau, | saw him 
standing far out on 
the ledge, waving both hands in farewell. 
He seemed smaller than when he had 
stood beside me, younger, even a little 
helpless, with the snow whirling up 
around him like luminous spray from 
the depths of the blue valley which lay 
so far below. He could not have been 
more than twelve years old, but he was 
centuries older than his people in sym- 
pathy, in tact, in imagination. I hope 
that since that day the gods of his 
Tibetan clan have dealt kindly with him. 
It seems that in every village, in every 
community, there is one person more 
gifted, more developed, than those 
around him. This is more apparent, 
perhaps, among savages or primitive 
tribes because their communal and per- 
Vout. CXXXIL—No. 792.—117 


sonal affairs are not complex, and it is 
easier to know all the thoughts and mo- 
tives which lie below the surface. Yat-ki, 
twelve years old, was a most dramatic 
example of this innate superiority. And 
many months later | came in contact 
with another such individual, equally 
fine and equally 
set apart from the 
world of affairs 
which might have 
found some use for 
his talents. 

It was when I 
was camped along 
the western bound- 
ary of Yunnan, a 
district which had 
come into bad 
repute because of 
the border-line dis- 
turbances — inter- 
mittent scrim- 
mages in which, 
every few weeks, 
a considerable 
number of natives 
were killed or made 
slaves. Therefore, 
this camp was a 
little more elabo- 
rate than was cus- 
tomary; first, be- 
cause | had with 
me six additional 
men, a body-guard 
of six Ghurkas 
which the English 
government had 
insisted should go with the expedition 
through this district; and secondly, be- 
cause it was necessary to pitch the tents 
where they could be easily defended 
should this become necessary. For some 
time marauding bands of Chinese and 
mongrel tribes had been further compli- 
cating the situation along the frontier, so 
that the entire country was in a state of 
unrest and upheaval. Asamatter of fact 
we were never seriously molested beyond 
some minor skirmishes with Mongolian 
robbers fleeing inland for safety. Once, 
at night, they shot down an our sentry 
with poisoned arrows, but these did 
no damage beyond striking the walls 
of the tent and knocking down whatever 
happened to be hanging up there. 
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This might have been due to the ad- 
vantageous position of our camp, be- 
cause for safety the tents had been 
placed on the summit of a small cleared 
knoll, while those of the servants and the 
Ghurkas straggled down one side o* the 
hill. The valley which we overlooked 
was of great extent, 
and when the morn- 
ing clouds would 
dnft down from 
the Yunnan moun- 
tains it would be 
filled to the brim 
with blue vapor 
that, moving before 
a light wind, would 
take a thousand in- 
conceivable forms 
and shadowy out- 
lines, each and 
every one of which 
reflected and inten- 
sihed the brilliant 
sunshine like a mir- 
ror. A cross this 
valley, facing us 
from the opposite 
slope, was the vil- 
lage Sin- Ma- How. 
The dozen thatched 
huts were set back 
in among the thick 


ONE OF THE 


trees, and at one side an Icy mountain 
torrent showed white against the green 
background. 

It was in this village that I found the 
superior man who, like Yat-ki, had gone 


so far ahead of his people. He was the 
head-man officially of this Chinese- 
Kachin tribe, and | believe that he was 
a full-blooded Chinaman. He was a 
man well toward middle-age, a strong, 
lovable personality, dramatic, keen, who 
would have taken a high place among 
the people of his lawful country if life 
had but placed him among them. _ In- 
stead, he spent his days with low-caste 
Savages W hose existence was so cheerless 
and uninspired that there must have 
been times when he was overcome with 
bitterness and despair, for even the huts 
which these people built were the most 

itiful structures, ill-thatched, inhab- 
ited equally by vermin, pigs, and hu- 
manity. They were windowless and al- 
ways filled with foul air, thick with 
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smoke. These natives were in all way 
of an exceedingly low order, and I found 
in them but one spark which redeemed 
them from utter degradation. This was 
the fervent devotion of each individual 
to his particular household god. No 
matter how poor the home, regardless of 
the fact that noth- 
ing more than a 
heap of rags in a 
corner formed the 
bed, and that one 
single pot sufhced 
for all the cooking, 
there was always a 
tiny shrine built in 
worship of the mys- 
terious spirit whose 
privilege it was to 
superintend the for- 
tunes of the family. 
This shrine was 
sacred and held in 
such high regard 
that even to have 
touched it would 
have been a dese- 
cration. 

At every 
where we pitched 
camp along the 
Yunnan border the 
natives would for 
the first few days watch us with doubt 
and suspicion, but little by little they 
would become assured that our pres- 
ence among them portended no dan- 
ger. Then they would straightway 
become less shy and more friendly 
At the beginning only the most in- 
trepid souls would brave the mysteries 
and terrors of our camp, but after a 
time the general atmosphere of distrust 
would be dispelled and our _head- 
quarters became increasingly popular. 

There were times, however, when the 
native difidence could not be fully over- 
come, and this was true of the Lishao 
women above all others. It was not that 
they were incurious, because they found 
the tents and every part of the equip- 
ment of such engrossing interest that 
they would stand for hours watching 
everything that took place, absorbed in 
every detail. But they showed in no 
way whatsoever the impression which 
these new objects made upon their 
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minds, beyond the fact that they some- 
times whispered together, said a few low 
words without ge sturing or without 
change of expre ssion. 

The conventions of dress were well 
established in this tribe. These women 
wore loose waists, high-necked, with 
long sleeves as 
well as long, full 
skirts. They 
wore also high 
leggings made of 
dark cloth, and 
a flowing head- 
dress which fell 
like a cape over 
their shoulders. 
These costumes 
must have re- 
quired a great 
amount of labor 
in the making, 
for the material 
was not only 
hand-woven, but 
many times rich- 
ly decorated with 
borders of shells 
and colored 
beads. Their 
belts were made 
wholly from such 
ivory-toned 
shells, linked to- 
gether in some 
regular design, 
and supporting 
at either side two 
long braided tas- 
sels which hung 
almost to the 
knees. These 
were sometimes weighted with copper 
ornaments, for copper is held in high 
favor by the Lishao women. They wear 
numberless necklaces of it—slender hoops 
of beaten wire strung around their 
necks and over theirs shoulders in such 
profusion that they are like a shining 
breastplate. 

The children also give evidence of this 
tribal passion for ornamentation. A 
baby, only old enough to be carried in 
the cloth cradle on his mother’s back, 
must have his beaded cap with its shells 
and silk dependent tassels. This is 
brightly colored, with high lights of cop- 


per, and does not fail to give him a 
ceremonious and imperial air, even when 
asleep. 

It was in this same region at our night- 
ly camp-fres of great rhododendron logs 
that we came to know more intimately 
one of the most appealing of our retain- 

ers. When the 
embers glowed 
brilliantly in the 
utter blackness 
of night we drew 
close, for we were 
camped near a 
high pass in 
northern Burma, 
and the icy 
breath from the 
Tibetan snows 
siphoned down 
with the mist at 
nightfall. Twice 
on similar eve- 
nings we had 
started at the 
sight of a tall 
form looming 
suddenly, ghost- 
ly, from the dark- 
ness. The ap- 
parition made us 
reach for our 
weapons, for 
more than once 
poisoned arrows 
had rattled 
against our can- 
vas, sent from 
the cross-bow of 
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renegade. But 

we now knew our 
regular evening visitor would be only 
Angad Singh, the Sikh orde rly, come 
obviously for the following day’s com- 
mands, actually in the hope of a chance 
to talk fora few moments at the sahib’s 
fre. 

Angad Singh was a true Sikh and wore 
the five k’s of his caste—the uncut hair, 
the short trousers, the iron bangle, the 
steel dagger, and the comb. And he 
was handsome, like most of his two 
million fellows, as the Greek gods were 
handsome, and his manners were those 
of a courtier. But Angad Singh had a 
temperate daring which set him apart. 
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Sustained by the thin veil of asking for 
orders, he stood by our camp-fire each 
evening, grave, respectful, attentive. I 
asked after the horses one by one, and 
ascertained that the worn girth had been 
mended, and I promised punishment for 
the syce who had driven the extra pack- 
mule over the aconite meadows, without 
harm, to be sure, but with a carelessness 
not to be condoned. 

Then each evening I spoke of some 
subject casually, very casually, for any 
more direct speech would touch our dif- 
ference in caste, and we should both 
become conscious, and the delightfully 
slender daring of Angad Singh would be 
ended forever. It was always a subject 
of my own country and always of war, 
for the Sikh is first a warrior, and next 
native, orderly, syce, or what not. And 
his eyes would glisten, and in the flicker- 
ing light | would see him sway restlessly, 
as a tethered elephant sways when the 
wind blows from swampy jungle. I 
spoke once of the great war between the 
North and South, and of the battle 
waged at Gettysburg. After a respect- 
ful pause the question came eagerly, 
“At this great battle, O Sahib, at the 
Burg of Gettys, this Pickett Sah b, did 
he not charge with elephants?” And I 
considered gravely, and finally confessed 
that there were no elephants in that en- 
counter. Ashamed to admit that our 
American armies were destitute of ele- 
phants, I hinted that the jungle was 
too thick for their use. And Angad 
Singh shook his head sympathetically. 

In the great Punjab and Northwest 
Provinces the Sikhs form a marvelous 
body of men. In numbers they equal 
the Norwegians. Their caste is high, 
their laws strict. They may not touch 
wine nor tobacco. They are not born 
to the title Singh, or lion, but acquire it 
by baptism, the water of which is called 
amrit, or nectar. The Sikhs form the 
backbone of the English native army 
and constabulary in India. When, as 
master, you win the respect and affec- 
tion of a Sikh servant, you need fear 
neither poison nor steel in so much as it 
is humanly possible for him to protect 
you. At first it is sometimes diffcult to 
keep the line quite distinct, to preserve 
the balance and distance of your rela- 
tionship. For his gentle courtesy and 
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dignity is natural and very charming, 
and in appearance they are the most 
aristocratic, handsome race of living 
men. As one looks deep into their clear 
eyes one longs for a hint of their true 
ancestry. It seems altogether reason- 
able that their forefathers were the rem- 
nants of Alexander’s Grecian army, 
many of whom settled in the northern 
provinces. And the kinship of face, of 
morals, makes of them companions be- 
yond all other native tribes. 

I could not fail to compare the Lishao 
women, the Kachins, and the Burmese, 
with the native Dyaks of Borneo, who 
also came within the range of the expe- 
dition. It was an irresistrble comparison 
which sprang up full-fledged without 
any conscious thought on the matter. 
Throughout the entire trip I. was so 
much taken up with the pheasant work 
in hand that I was not always able to 
cope with the problems which the vari- 
ous tribes presented in themselves. But 
this was a contrast which could not be 
escaped, for the simple reason that these 
two peoples were so singularly unlike. 
It was an innate and a profound differ- 
ence, and it showed in countless outward 
details, even in the most trivial matters 
of speech and deportment. 

For the Dyaks are simple, outspoken, 
wholly savage—that is, savage in the 
best meaning of the word. They have 
not been open to outside influences, or 
have resisted whatever pressure has been 
brought to bear. And they are undevel- 
oped, uncivilized, loyal to the ideals 
which served the generations before 
them. These things have combined to 
make them both splendid and naive; and 
this naiveté, this unsophistication, is 
only the more remarkable when placed 
side by side with their great mental 
quickness and receptivity, for they never 
fail to appraise a situation or a personal- 
ity at an instant’s notice; and they are 
resourceful, tactful, and courteous in 
dealing with whatever events may ensue. 
These are the head-hunters of Borneo. 

However, they act always on impulse, 
from instinct. ‘They have no civilized 
ideals and conventions. They have ~~ 
own laws of conduct and morality ; 
well as their customs. It is their saa, 


after having killed an enemy, to cut off 
his head, then to take it home and cure 
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it by a certain process, after which it is 
entitled to a place of honor among the 
human heads which depend in a circle 
from the ceiling of any reputable Dyak 
dwelling. This appears to them both a 
legitimate and a well-advised ceremony, 
and is accordingly held in high respect 
by the tribe. 

I have no doubt 
that the Dyak mind 
considers the taking 
of heads an _ hon- 
orable practice. I 
do not know how 
they justify it, or 
what motives lie 
behind the deed, 
but I know that 
as a people the 
Dyaks are honest 
and straightfor- 
ward in all that 
they do. Unlike 
the Lishaos, they 
were friendly and 
curious, invaluable 
hunters and trap- 
pers. They did not 
understand the pur- 
pose of the expedi- 
tion, and were at 
times sorely trou- 
bled by the scien- 
tific mysteries they 
were encountering forthe first time. They 
thought it supremely illogical to follow 
a pheasant for hours with the greatest 
possible patience and discretion, only to 
refuse to shoot it once it was within 

easy range. They considered it a waste 
of energy to pack so many bugs and 
pheasants and flowers in big boxes and 
nail them up securely. But whatever 
their personal opinion in such matters, it 
did not at any time interfere with their 
work. They were good subordinates, and 
generous in their judgment of others. 

This was especially true of the thirteen 
Dyak paddlers who were with me on all 
of the canoe trips through Borneo. 
These trips were long, and the men had 
to work hard day and night. Such asso- 
ciation as this and such conditions will 
bring out all that is good and bad in any 
character, but these Dyaks had little to 
fear from such revelations. They were 
unfailingly trustworthy and loyal. There 
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were numberless times when the fate of 
the expedition was wholly in their hands, 
when they determined whether or not it 
should survive and reach fulfilment. 

There were dire hours when they 
fought for our safety all during the night, 
for the rivers were treacherous, and the 
canoe carried a full cargo. Sometimes 
the heavy tropical 
downpour, which 
begins at dusk and 
does not stop until 
dawn, would churn 
the water into a 
white froth, cover- 
ing the whole sur- 
face of it with bro- 
ken eddies of muddy 
foam. Inthebluish 
twilight these ap- 
peared er 
menacing as they 
creamed up along 
the sides of the 
boat—they moved 
so silently and 
swiftly before the 
wind. But it was 
at midnight that 
the storm would 
make a black ava- 
lanche out of the 
river; in the dark- 
ness great tree- 
trunks would rush past, and it would 
seem that nothing could save the canoe 
from being cut in two. Then I would 
look out from the compartment amid- 
ships, and a flash of lightning would 
show me a row of heads, like a moving 
cordon, surrounding the boat. I would 
see a hand and an arm lifted out of the 
water to fend off some debris bearing 
down upon us, or the moving light would 
show me one of my men signaling to 
assure me that all was well. And yet in 
the early morning they would be ready 
to take up the day’s work, ready to 
tramp for miles through the jungle, to 
build causeways for landing and loading, 
to make camp or to break it at an 
instant’s notice. 

It was this corps of paddlers whom I 
learned to know well and to understand, 
but at every Dyak village where we 
stopped we were welcomed with the 
greatest courtesy and respect. There 
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was but one tribal house that we passed 
which did not make some advance and 
offer some friendly salutation. This 
communal dwelling of hostile Dyaks was 
built at the foot of a steep hill so that 
low trees overhung the roof and gave the 
whole structure a curiously peaceful and 
sequestered air 
This was purely 
accidental and fic- 
titious, but it was 
so convincing that 
to run away from 
it appeared a 
wholly unneces- 
sary precaution. 
However, we had 
little to gain by 
seeking them out, 
and much to lose, 
so we passed them 
by within a dis- 
creet radius, as we 
had been told to 
do. 

However, the 
unaffected _ pleas- 
ure which the oth- 
er tribes showed 
at our coming 
was  compensa- 
tion. It seemed, 
each time, as if 
they could not 
offer sufficient 
evidence of hos- 
pitality. The y 
would arrange an orderly programme of 
events in honor of our arrival, and the 
chiefs and high dignitaries would wear 
their most precious decorations as a 
token of esteem. I remember with great 
vividness the day when we landed at the 
home of Narok, one of the younger men 
of my crew who had earned considerable 
distinction among his people as a dancer. 
On this particular day two men had 
gone ahead in a fast canoe to give word 
that a war-canoe manned by thirteen 
paddlers, and carrying various gifts as 
well as a white man, would appear in the 
early evening at an appointed time. 
Therefore, at dusk, when our boat grated 
against the pebbly beach bordering the 
jungle where Narok lived, a crowd of 
men, women, and children, and a still 
greater host of mongrel dogs, rushed 
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down to greet us. These men and 
women were like very polite boys and 
girls at some great celebration. I do not 
believe that they had ever seen but one 
white person, and certainly every article 
included in my equipment, even down 
to the pots and pans, as well as the last 


minute detail of 


my clothing, filled 
them with unpar- 
alleled curiosity. 
I even think that 
secretly they were 
a little amused at 
such manifesta- 
tions of an alien 
culture. But they 
made no sign to 
show it. Instead, 
those of the proper 
caste came for- 
ward sieeseky and 
gravely to greet 
us. 

This Dyak greet- 
ing holds true to 
the old, primitive 
ideal that a guest 
must be welcomed 
with a gift. This 
gift is a very mod- 
est one, but it is 
also very valuable. 
It is an egg. 
Throughout the 
whole country, if 
you find favor in 
the eyes of a tribe, you are formally pre- 
sented with an egg on the day of your 
arrival in their village. And in the 
heart of Borneo, where food is in 
the nature of things a more or less 
undetermined quantity, the possession 
of an egg is a matter of profound 
gratitude. Particularly a fresh egg, 
because at times the Dyaks show a 
marked preference for high game and 
preserved eggs—an instinctive, almost 
racial, preference not easily acquired by 
a more sophisticated taste. There is al- 
ways the chance, however, that the gift 
egg will be a good egg. So the presents 
of Narok’s tribesmen found great favor 
with us when they were ceremoniously 
pressed into our left hands, and in ex- 


change we offered our small supply of 


scissors, mirrors, beads, and flat choco- 
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late wafers wrapped in tin-foil. These 
wafers did not fail to bring forth sounds 
of delight, but at the same time they did 
not fail to provoke a great indecision in 
the minds of those who had fallen sud- 
den heir to them, because nobody could 
bring himself to destroy the beautiful, 
smooth, shining contour of his silver 
disk, regardless of the chocolate within. 
It was remarkable to see how mo- 
mentous this question was to them; to 
see the real emotion brought out by 
these scraps of cheap, bright foil that 
had been of so little value to the civilized 
people who had produced them. 

When the ceremony of landing was 
fully and properly achieved, Narok and 
his chief led us to his tribal house, where 
one by one, we climbed the steep, 
notched pole that was the sole roadway 
between a high veranda and the earth, 
some ten feet or more below. This 
veranda gave directly upon a low-roofed 
corridor which ran the full length of the 
dwelling. At intervals resinous fires 
burned in shallow bowls before two long 
rows of barred doors. Behind these 
doors the individual members of the 
tribe lived out the daily routine of their 
lives in some small semblance of seclu- 
sion. I would have liked to have the 
privilege of opening one of these doors, 
to have seen the personal possessions 
gathered together in the room itself, but 
instead I was conducted to a seat of 
honor in the direct center of the long 
corridor, where | sat down on some 
spotlessly clean mats and awaited the 
programme which was to honor our com- 
ing. Directly above me, suspended from 
the roof by slender strips of bamboo 
hber, hung a circle of dried heads, each 
one equally distant from its neighbor. 
White, wooden eyes had been placed in 
the eye-sockets of these heads—white 
eyes unnaturally large and distended. 
They seemed to be staring at something 
which was hidden in the dark shadows of 
the inner roof 

Narok danced for us that night, and 
others danced with him, or alone, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the story which they 
interpreted. For music there were the 
Dyak tomtoms, extraordinarily low and 
resonant, perfect primitive instruments 
for the expression of primitive emotions. 
Cheir rhythmic beat, minor and inev- 


itable, seemed to embody every savage 
ideal, every secret thought and feeling of 
those people who were ranged so close 
around me in that dim corridor where 
the heads of their enemies watched 
above them with their white, blind eyes. 

It was late—for the moon had dropped 
down below the topmost branches of the 
trees—when we went back down to the 
canoe, which was no more than a long, 
black shadow in the little harbor. The 
men took up their paddles and pushed 


off, because we had a good distance to 


cover before morning, but I stood amid- 
ships and watched the lights of Narok’s 
house become smaller and smaller until 
they were no more than pin-points of 
flame in the darkness. I remembered 
the Dyak women who had come down to 
the beach to welcome us—remembered 
the frankness, the utter unsophistication 
of their attitude toward life—and com- 
pared them with those tribes who had 
learned more complex ways of living. 
For some reason the simplicity of these 
Dyaks seemed of greater value. 

I thought, too, of all the many people 
who, knowingly or unknowingly, had 
furthered the progress of the expedition 
which had brought me to their countries. 
I thought of Ceylon and the white, 
curved beach at Hambantotta; of the 
Singhalese fishermen and their great, 
unwavering faith in the kindness of the 
sea. I remembered the Veddahs who 
had worked so zealously for the success 
of a trip whose purpose was so obscure 
and meaningless to them, and I thought 
that the money paid to them was a very 
small recompense for the service they 
had done. This brought home sharply 
that real tragedy of any expedition—the 
fact that people must take some place 
in the work for a little while, then the 
ordinary courseoftheirlives. Onecannot 
return and find that course unchanged; 
life moves swiftly and inevitably, with 
no sentimental repetition of its successes 
or its failures. And as if in proof of this, 
I looked back and saw the lights in 
Narok’s house go out suddenly—all of 
them at once, as if a gust of wind had 
blown them out, while the sudden dark- 
ness there seemed to spread slowly, 
cover the trees, then close down like a 
black curtain over the purple stretch of 
river behind us. 
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‘* Portrait of a Man”’ 
by Rembrandt 


HIS portrait of an unknown man shows Rem- 
brandt’s strong personal accent, that accent 
which is the result of searching vision. It is not 

the work of his early, prosperous years, when fortune 
smiled upon him, and his studio was filled with sitters, 
and painters sought to learn the secret of his power. 
On the other hand, the date 1665, which is ascribed to 
it and which was but four years before his death, is 
probably erroneous, since all of his portraits known to 
have been painted after 1661 are conspicuously larger 
than life, an evidence of failing sight. Here we feel no 
uncertainty of his powers, but instead are confronted by 
the seer, conscious of his peculiar endowment. At this 
time he had outgrown his fondness for rich vestments 
and fanciful accessories, those trappings of the studio 
which figure in so many of his early portraits; now he 
sacrifices all details for simplicity of expression. Fur- 
thermore, there is the gravity which came later when 
deep sadness had settled over his life. Deserted by 
fashion, he is bent on recording the inner life of his 
sitter. The deep, serious eyes that look out from under 
the wide-brimmed hat are those of a man who seeks 
to fathom the meaning of life. He is a mystic who 
would sound things felt but unseen. 

In this indisputable masterpiece of character the 
artist conveys his own thought. He is so fascinated by 
the unknown, the mysterious, and shows that larger 
vision which no misfortune could cloud, no neglect 
distort. There is the instinct for character which 
marks all great art. He drops his plummet into the 
deep abyss of accumulated experience, and, exercising 
his skill with authority, reveals that personal emo- 
tion and mystery which characterizes all great works of 
art. 

The portrait was purchased in 1883 from the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Lansdowne for five thousand 
guineas by Mr. Marquand, who presented it to the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


W. Stanton Howarvp. 
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“PORTRAIT OF A MAN,” BY REMBRANDT 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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The Dumb Peterses 


BY MARY ESTHER MITCHELL 





IRCUMSTANCE, | in 
the shape of a tiny 
insect, can produce re- 
sults of more moment 
than the temporary ir- 
ritation which follows 
Cosas! the bite. Bolter, the 
imperturbable, suddenly stung on his 
flank beyond the sweep of his scanty tail, 
lurched, stumbled, and almost bit the 
dust. The “Rolling Jenny” careened, 
and Miss Barcy, jerked out of a com- 
fortable doze, made a dive for the reins, 
which had slipped from her lax hands 
and were disappearing over the dash- 
board. She missed them, lost her bal- 
ance, and fell heavily upon the floor of 
the cart, one ankle twisted painfully 
under her. 

Bolter, relieved of the fly, resumed his 
Buddhistic calm and stopped short in 
his tracks. His was not the nervous 
temperament which prolongs impres- 
sions. Miss Barcy tried to rise, but the 
grinding pain in her foot turned her sick 
and dizzy, and she sank back, leaning 
her head against the edge of the leather 
cushion. But even the torture of a 
wrenched ankle could not confuse Miss 
Barcy’s grasp of a situation. 

“That’s what I git for sleepin’ at the 
tiller!’ she remarked, aloud, with a grim 
smile. “I’ve heard pa say, over an’ 
over, ‘Don’t lose the feel of the sheet, 
Barcy, girl; there ain’t nothin’ more de- 
ceivin’ than a dead calm!’ Land! I 
didn’t know Bolter had any shy left in 
him!” 

The dome of the August sky was blue, 
the noonday was hot and brooding, and 
the dusty road unrolled itself like a 
white and glaring ribbon. 

“Where be I?” Miss Barcy looked 
about her for some identifying mark in 
the woodsy way. “Accordin’ to that 
big pine, we’ve sighted the Dead Forge 
turnout.” She made another and futile 
effort to get up on the seat. ‘“‘Guess 
there’s nothin’ for it but the Dumb 
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Peterses,” she groaned, as she managed 
to ease her position a bit. “I don’t 
know what help I can git outer them. 
Not bein’ Moses, I can’t strike water 
from a rock. But sprains can’t be 
choosers. G’long, Bolter!” 

Slowly the red peddling-cart with its 
“Rolling Jenny” painted in big, white 
letters behind bumped over the rough 
road. The reins were entirely over- 
board, but they had caught on the shafts 
and swung clear of the horse’s clumsy 
heels. Miss Barcy, huddled in the nar- 
row space between seat and dashboard, 
took the seldom-used whip from the 
socket, gently keeping Bolter to action 
as she steered her craft into a little 
grass-grown road which led from the 
highway and plunged into the thick 
woods, turning and winding as if reluc- 
tant to get anywhere in particular or to 
reveal its destination to the chance 
comer. The trees met overhead and 
filtered dim light through thick foliage. 
It was cool and silent, save for the shrill 
note of a midsummer insect or the 
gentle twitter of a bird. 

“There ain’t anythin’ handsomer than 
a ribbon road,” said Miss Barcy. 

Suddenly the woods gave way. Bolter 
stopped on the crest of a hill, and before 
him opened a wide vista of valley and 
distant mountains, silver-gray in the 
noonday haze. Below, a little lake 
sparkled and danced. A brawling brook 
ran from it, bridged by a stony cause- 

way fringed with tall grasses and early 
goldenrod. On the other side of the 
brown stream rose a green slope dotted 
with a number of houses, gray and 
weather-beaten, their unglazed windows 
staring blankly at the overgrown street, 
as if in mute search for the figures of 
long ago who went up and down on the 
cheerful daily round of community life. 
The unhindered growth of long years 
ran riot; vines clung to the black shin- 
gles and draped the crumbling chimneys; 
lawless weeds had taken root on the 
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decaying roofs. Boundaries were long 
since broken, and the overflowing door- 
yards had sent brilliant strays in all 
directions. 

Down by the stream the ruins of the 
old forge made their pathetic appeal to 
memory—a toppling shaft of chimney 
and a heap of rubbish. The furnace was 
shattered, the fire long gone from its 
heart. Once, in Revolutionary times, a 
great anchor went out from that forge, 
and, drawn by oxen garlanded with 
flowers, made its slow, triumphal way 
over many miles to the sea and to the 
big battle-ship, the name of which is 
writ in large letters in the nation’s 
records. 

In the full light of day, Dead Forge 
made a pleasant picture with its tangle 
of grass and blossoms; but when the high 
lights faded, and the sun dropped behind 
the hills and the shadows closed on the 
little empty village, mournful shades of 
the past flitted along the silent street or 
gathered in dusky corners. 

Miss Barcy regarded the forsaken 
hamlet with practical eyes. To her the 
pathos lay not in its forgotten past, but 
in the wasted opportunity of its present. 
Miss Barcy hated waste of any kind. 

“Good land lyin’ idle,” she thought, 
as Bolter started on his downward 
course with deliberation. The hill was 
long, but fortunately it was not steep. 
Bolter’s power of resistance was his 
strong suit, but the “Rolling Jenny” 
was heavy, and Miss Barcy could not 
reach the brake. Slowly and carefully 
the old steed scuffled and zigzagged 
down the incline, encouraged and ad- 
monished by his helpless mistress. When 
the foot of the hill was reached Miss 
Barcy drew a long sigh of relief. 

‘Never even shifted the ballast,” she 
remarked. “Good old Bolter!” 

They rattled across the little cause- 
way and up the half-obliterated road. 
Just over the crest of the little knoll they 
came upon a house which had been re- 
paired and was evidently inhabited by 
something more solid than the ghosts of 
the departed. It had been made tidy 
by a coat of paint, the roof was mended 
and the windows reglazed. The gay 
little door-yard showed signs of careful 

tending, and a vegetable garden flour- 
ished in the rear, while a score or more of 
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hens clucked busily about. By the barn 
door a man was washing a wagon. He 
lifted a dark, sullen face as Miss Barcy’s 
“Whoa!” struck his ear, but he did not 
speak. 

“Good mornin’!’ called out Miss 
Barcy, cheerfully. “What ever do you 
do to your corn, Mr. Peters? It’s higher 
by half than any at the Hill.” 

Mr. Peters’s answering grunt might be 
interpreted as one of assent, gratifica- 
tion, or disdain, according to the listen- 
er’s pleasure. His only verbal response 
was a gruff call directed toward the 
house. Then he resumed his work as if 
he dismissed all responsibility as host. 

A woman came to the doorway, mop 
in hand. Wiry, nervous, age-marked 
before her time, she still bore traces of 
good looks, in spite of fretful wrinkles 
and the half-dehant expression of her 
tightly compressed lips. 

“T don’t want nothin’ to-day, Miss 
Barcy.” Her voice was dull and unin- 
terested. 

“But I do,” returned Miss Barcy. 
“T’m in a fix!” and she told her story. 

A look of embarrassment grew on the 
woman’s face, and her hands worked 
nervously on the mop-handle. “That’s 
real too bad, Miss Barcy,” she fal- 
tered. “I declare I’m sorry!” 

But her husband broke in, peremp- 
torily. ‘Fetch a chair, Sarah. I guess 
we can git her into the house.” 

It took some time and a number of 
suppressed groans on the part of Miss 
Barcy, but at last she found herself in 
a high-backed rocker by the kitchen 
window, her foot propped in another 
chair in front of her. She took hold of 
the helm at once. 

“There, Mis’ Peters, you jest bile up 
the kittle and we'll pour on the water 
hot’s I can stand it. Pa taught me what 
to do for sprains. I’m afeared you'll 
have to keep me overnight. I can sleep 
settin’ right here. I’m dreadful sorry 
to give trouble, but I guess I can git on 
in the mornin’.” 

Mrs. Peters looked at her husband 
tentatively; his answer was evidently a 
surprise to her. 

“Don’t you fret about trouble, Miss 
Barey!” The tone was not unkindly. 
““There’s a good sofy in the front room, 
an’ I guess Sarah can fix you up com- 
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fortable. 
horse.” 

“Of all things!” mentally exclaimed 
Miss Barcy, when she was left alone. 
“*Dry-docked at the Dumb Peterses! | 
reckon I’m the first company they’ve 
had since they moved in.” 

Amos and Sarah Peters were the skele- 
tons in the closet of Turkey Hill curios- 
ity. They had come to the Hill some 
fifteen years before, and, after a short 
and uncommunicative stay in the vil- 
lage, had moved into one of the old 
dwellings at Dead Forge. They were a 
comely enough couple, industrious and 
thrifty, minding their own business and 
asking nothing of any one. They kept 
entirely to themselves, did not join the 
Grange, went to no sociables, and did 
not encourage neighborly calls. After 
they had taken up their abode in the 
deserted village the Hill saw nothing of 
them save as they occasionally visited 
the country store for an exchange of 
produce. What Turkey Hill could not 
understand it condemned, and_ the 


V’ll go and look after your 


Peterses were beyond the possibility of 


comprehension; therefore the verdict 
was instant and uncompromising. 

“Terrible close - mouthed!” _ pro- 
nounced the Hillites; and they gradu- 
ally fell into the habit of speaking of the 
couple as the “Dumb Peterses.” They 
became an unfailing source of specula- 
tion. Country tongues are not slow in 
improving a verbal opportunity. 

“They say he beats her!” 

“She looks as if he starved her!” 

“Harlan says he’s a good provider,” 
rather grudgingly admitted the grocer’s 
wife. 

“‘I guess it’s somethin’ pretty bad,” 
darkly hinted Miss Tole, the dressmaker 
who carried gossip as well as sewing- 
materials from house to house. 

Such mystery is stimulating to coun- 
try imagination; conjecture soon grew 
to assertion. 

Miss Barcy did not fulfil her predic- 
tion of “‘gittin’ on” in the morning. In 
spite of strenuous and heroic treatment 
it was several days before she could do 
more than hobble from front room to 
kitchen. She showed no sign of impa- 
tience at the delay, nor of consciousness 
that the hospitality shown her was en- 
forced. She accepted the inevitable se- 
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renely, as she always did. While the 
atmosphere of the house puzzled her, she 
was too good a minder of her own busi- 
ness to draw hard and fast conclusions. 
There was no ignoring the fact, however, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Peters only ad- 
dressed each other when driven to speech 
by necessity. “Fill your cup?” from 
Sarah; a grunt of assent or negation on 
the part of her husband; a request for 
fire-wood, with a grudging response— 
such sentences made up the day’s con- 
versation. 

“Land!” thought Miss Barcy. “I'd 
be tempted to heave the coffee-pot at his 
head, just to make him say somethin’ 
unexpected! But there! she ain’t a bit 
better herself. I never did like too much 
talkin’, but that don’t follow I favor 
mummies! We warn’t given tongues 


jest to taste our victuals with!” 


At first Mrs. Peters had little more to 
say to Miss Barcy than to her husband. 
Mr. Peters, on the contrary, displayed a 
loquacity to his guest which was evi- 
dently a surprise to his wife. He volun- 
teered an opinion on the matter of crops, 
and he actually asked a few questions in 
regard to the trade of the road. But 
Mrs. Peters had apparently lost the 
sower of speech through long disuse. 
asain it was hard to long withstand 
Miss Barcy’s cheerful, wholesome pres- 
ence, and one day the flood-gates opened. 

Miss Barcy was sitting by the kitchen 
table, peeling potatoes. Her capable 
hands possessed the light touch of 
strength, and the even-cut parings 
showed no waste of good material. 

“Mr. Peters has got a generous hand 
with victuals,” she remarked. 

Mrs. Peters, washing dishes at the 
sink, had her back to her guest. “‘He’s 
a good provider,” she answered, without 
enthusiasm. 

“Funny, ain’t it,” went on Miss 
Barcy, “how you can git at a man 
through his eatin’! Pa uster say their 
feelin’s was stowed ’midships, an’ I guess 
it’s so. I don’t know as I could stand a 
stingy provider.” 

Mrs. Peters dropped a pile of dishes 
into the pan with unnecessary emphasis; 
then she turned abruptly around, leaned 
against the edge of the sink, and folded 
her arms. “‘ You might as well starve one 
she declared. 


way as another!” 
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Miss Barcy did not know what to say, 
so she took the wisest course and said 
nothing, but her eyes traveled from the 
heap of vegetables on the table to the 
steak prepared for the fire. Mrs. Peters 
caught the look and gave a little bitter 
laugh. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, a fine scorn in 
her voice, “’tain’t for victuals! A wom- 
an’s got to have more’n food. I’m 
starvin’! I’m starvin’ for human bein’s, 
for a neighbor to run in, or even to git 
mad with. I’m in a coffin here, in the 
midst of a graveyard!” She thrust out 
her arm in an inclusive, sweeping ges- 
ture. “I’m starvin’ for pleasant looks 
and speech. I'd pick up a kind word or 
look thrown at me like a bone to a dog 
an’ live on it for days! Fillin’ up my 
stomach ain’t goin’ to keep me from 
hungerin’ to see my folks! I’ve slaved 
for Amos Peters for fifteen year, an’, 
except right at first, I’ve got no thanks. 
I’ve heeded all his notions, and all I’ve 
got is grumblin’, or, worse yet, no word 
at all! He’s cut me off from everythin’ 
I care for, an’ what has he given me in 
return? | wouldn’t mind bein’ beaten, 
if he was good to me betweentimes!” 
The dish-cloth, held in an unheeding 
grasp, dripped soapy water on the clean 
floor. It was not until the woman lifted 
her hand to brush away the fierce tears 
that she noticed it. She turned back to 
the sink. “I’m goin’ to tell you some- 
thin’, Miss Barcy,” she continued. 
“You can keep your own counsel, if all 
I hear an’ see is true. I’m goin’ to sepa- 
rate.” 

The last sentence bore a half-despair- 
ing, half-defant note. Miss Barcy’s 
china-blue eyes stared wonderingly, as 
if she expected to see her hostess’s body 
resolve, then and there, into component 
parts. ‘‘Separate!” 

“Yes, from Amos. It’s bin borne 
upon me for a long time, an’ now I’m 
goin’ to do it!” There was silence for a 
moment, broken only by the woman’s 
sobs. “I don’t know what you'll think 
o’ me, Miss Barcy, talkin’ so of my own 
man! I loved him when I married him, 
but that’s all over now. I’m goin’ to git 
a divorce!” 

Miss Barcy gave a little gasp; the 
very word brought an old-fashioned 
blush to her weather-beaten cheek. 


“Amos Peters took me right away 
from my fam’ly, an’ | ’ain’t seen one of 
"em since. He hated father because he 
didn’t favor the match. None of my 
relations held much by Amos, an’ he 
never forgive ’em, though they treated 
him real civil when they found I was set 
on havin’ him. Amos don’t like folks, 
an’ he never lets me have company; 
I dun’no’ how it is he ’ain’t said nothin’ 
agin your bein’ here. I wouldn’t mind 
so much if he was decent to me, but he’s 
mum as a graven image. I mend his 
clothes and cook his victuals; he can 
hire that sort of thing from them as 
won't look for anythin’ but money-pay. 
I can’t stan’ it any longer!” 

“You poor critter!” said Miss Barcy. 

“T take it that a woman’s got rights 
that ain’t writ down in any law-book,” 
continued Mrs. Peters. ‘Her soul’s 
worth a sight more’n her body; least- 
ways that’s what the parsons preach. 
If she can git a divorce because her 
body’s starved, I reckon she can because 
her soul goes hungry and whipped. I’m 
goin’ to try, anyhow!” 

Miss Barcy did not respond in words; 
she was thinking. So this was the mys- 
tery of the Dumb Peterses! No interest 
of romance; no thrill of crime; no spice 
of circumstance; just a prosaic, dull con- 
dition of mood and temperament; no 
violence of law, only the common, con- 
jugal tragedy of the quenching of the 
vital flame. 

‘Poor critter!” repeated Miss Barcy, 
this time to herself. 


The very next day, when Miss Barcy 
drove to her home on the ridge, beside 
her, on the high seat of the red cart, sat 
Mrs. Peters, flushed and tremulous. Her 

ersonal possessions were stowed in the 
fold of the “Rolling Jenny.” The de- 
parture took place while Mr. Peters was 
in the village. 

“IT don’t fancy sneakin’,” remarked 
Miss Barcy to herself. It was, however, 
the only way to accomplish her purpose. 
In spite of her declaration of independ- 
ence, Mrs. Peters had but a slender 
backbone of resolution or accomplish- 
ment. 

What took place when Mr. Peters 
returned to find his hearth forsaken is 
not known. Dead Forge was as mute 
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on that subject as it was on other mat- 
ters concerned with its past. 

About a week later Miss Barcy once 
more pulled up in front of the little 
house 1n the deserted village. This time 
she was alone. She climbed down from 
her seat, favoring the troublesome ankle, 
took her bearings, pulled a box in front 
of the kitchen window and, mounting it, 
peered in through the unsheltered Panes. 
A little smile twitched her lips. *Won- 
der how long he can stan’ that mess!” 
she murmured. Then she walked leisure- 
ly around the house. Amos Peters was 
sitting on the step of the shed door, 
mending a harness. His black brows 
drew together as he caught sight of his 
visitor. ‘‘Good mornin’!” remarked 
Miss Barcy, cheerfully. 

Amos glared. ‘‘You—” he began. 

— there!”’ interrupted Miss Bar- 

“You needn’t say it! I’ve jest come 
for Mis’ Peters’s shawl.” 

“Don’t you set your foot in my 
house!” exclaimed Mr. Peters, angrily. 
“T was a fool to let you in in the fust 
place! It was an act of mercy as I saw 
it, an’ look what I got by it. Is Sarah 
stayin’ with you?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Barcy 
havin’ a real restful time.” 

“Does she know I could have the law 
on her?” 

“T guess she does,” replied Miss Barcy, 
placidly. “You might try it. I reckon 
there’d be somethin’ to say on the other 
side.” ’ 

“T ’ain’t done a thing to her, an’ she 
knows it!’ growled Amos. 

“That’s jest the p’int of the whole 
matter,” returned Miss Barcy. “”Tain’t 
what you done, but what you haven’t! 
I don’t know as you could git a man-jury 
to sense that, though. They ain’t much 
favored with vision.” 

Amos brought a heavy fist down on his 
knee. “I allers pervided well for her. 
[t ain’t my way to say soft things!” 

Miss Barcy gave a quiet little laugh. 
“I notice we’re pretty apt to set right 
down on our ‘ways’ an’ feel right well 
satisfied, instid o’ findin’ out whether 
they’re good ways or not. But that ain’t 
none o’ my business. All I come for is 
the shawl.” 

Miss Barcy was back on the seat of 
the “Rolling Jenny,” reins in hand, 
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when Mr. Peters came out with the de- 
sired article in hand. 

“You tell Saran she needn’t look to be 
took back,” he said, as he grudgingly 
handed it to her. 

“Oh, she ain’t lookin’ for anythin’!”’ 
replied Miss Barcy. ‘But I’ll give the 
message. Hope you'll git along real 
comfortable, Mr. sete G’long, Bol- 
ter!’ When she was fairly on her way 
once more she slapped her knee and 
laughed. “My fingers fair itched to red 
up that clutter,” she remarked, aloud. 
“But I guess it’s jest as well for him to 
git the full dose.” 

The days passed; the-leaves fell, and 
the trees lifted bare limbs to the gray 
sky. Miss Barcy was away on the 

“Rolling Jenny” from morning to night. 
Now and then her voyaging lasted for 
several days at a time. Mrs. Peters, 
left alone, had much time for thought. 
Her hostess discouraged occupation. 
“You're goin’ to rest up for one spell,” 
she said. So the woman sat, hour after 
hour, her hands folded in unwonted idle- 
ness, watching the cold clouds, the 
sweeping branches, and the brown, shiv- 
ering grass. 

‘I’m real sorry to leave you so much,” 
said Miss Barcy, one evening. “But 
there, I guess you’ve found out before 
now that bein’ alone ain’t the worst 
thing there is.” 

Mrs. Peters made no response; her 
gaze was on the cheery fire which burned 
on the brick hearth. Miss Barcy kept a 
keen eye on the white, somber face il- 
luminated by the fitful, leaping flame. 

“I seen Amos to-day,” she remarked. 

Mrs. Peters’s involuntary start was 
quickly restrained, but she could not 
subdue the color which rose to her pale 


cheeks. 

“He was jest as crochety as ever,” 
went on Miss Barcy. “I wouldn’t take 
such looks from any man, to say nothin’ 
of speech!” 

Mrs. Peters’s fingers nervously plaited 
the hem of her apron. “‘ How— Did he 
seem well?’ she presently asked. 

“T thought he looked kinder peaked, 
as if his victuals didn’t set well. But that 
ain’t half what he deserves after what he 
put you through.” 

“Did he ask for me?” 


The question 
was faltering, almost timid. 
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“Land, no! But I told him. I said 
you was fine an’ hearty an’ peaceful as 
the day.” 

There was silence for a moment; then 
Mrs. Peters remarked, as if to herself: 
‘His appetite always did go easy if any- 
thin’ worried him. He was real-good to 
me the year we was married.” 

““More shame to him not to keep it 
up, J say,” responded Miss Barcy, 
briskly. 

Time went on, and Miss Barcy con- 
tinued to berate Amos and all his doings, 
but she noticed that Sarah responded 
less and less to her wholesale condemna- 
tions. Indeed, several times the wife 
spoke up in angry defense. 

“T didn’t know you'd talk so agin’ 
anybody!” she retorted one day. 7 
allers hea rd said you spoke well of folks.” 

“There’s some nobody could stan’ up 
for,” returned the unrufled Miss Barcy. 
“Specially them as abuses women. 
There ain’t nothin’ too bad for them, in 
my mind.” 

Thanksgiving drew near. 

“We'll make a day of it,” 
Miss Batcy. 


declared 
“T’ll ask up some of the 


village folks that ’ain’t got families of 


their own, like you and me. It’ll be a 
bit of change for you. You shall have a 
real Thanksgiving once, you poor crit- 
ter!” 

The little wince with which this last 
expression of sympathy was received was 
not lost on Miss Barcy, but she gave no 
sign. 

“We allers had a real good dinner.” 
There was a defiant note in Mrs. Peters’s 
voice. “He never missed bringin’ me 
the biggest turkey he could get holt of. 
An’ some years we had a goose, too.” 

‘An’ jest you two to set down to 
"em! exclaimed Miss Barcy. ‘Well, 
turkeys and geese ain’t humans, though 
humans are gobblers and geese enough 
times, the Lord knows! ‘But there, it’s 
hearts that ne@d feedin’. Thanksgivin’- 
time, | take it, and not stomachs.” 

“T wonder what Amos will do!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Péters. 

Miss Barcy, chopping-tray in lap, re- 


arded its contents critically. “I guess 
£ ; g 

this is about right,” she remarked. 
“They uster say mince-meat was 


p’ison if it was chopped too fine, but I 
don’t know as | lay much store by that. 
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I guess | wouldn’t waste any wonders 
on him,” she went on, with sudden re- 
version to her guest’s remark. “He 
won't have to speak to a soul, and that’s 
about what he likes.” 

Mrs. Peters said no more. Thanks- 
giving eve, however, when Amos Peters, 
after a trip to the village, entered his 
lonely house, he found on the kitchen 
table a row of pumpkin-pies, yellow, 
crisp, toothsome. 
“Sarah’s, by gum!” he exclaimed. 
“I'd know them in Chiny! But how 
ever did she git em here?” 

The empty house and the forsaken 
little hamlet did not give up their secret. 
Sarah, eating her Thanksgiving din- 
ner in the midst of cheerful companion- 
ship, wore an air of mental reservation 
which Miss Barcy could not penetrate. 

The days passed, grew into months, 
and the winter wore on in snows and 
bitter cold.. Then the air softened, the 
snow-gave way; the sap had begun to 
run, and in human hearts there sprang up 
the ever-recurrent miracle of the spring. 
In the New England hill-country spring 
coquettes, hesitates, yields, withdraws; 
her favors are not lightly won. Now and 
again comes a period of consent when the 
shy little leaves venture forth and receive 
no rebuff and-when-a note. of certainty 
rings in the bird’s song. 

On one of these éarly days, when Miss 
Barcy was out with her new stock of 
spring goods, Sarah Peters put on her 
shawl and started down’ the long hill. 
She hurried on with quick, nervous steps, 
though the hands which clutched her 
wrap about her trembled: and shook. 
When she reached the foot of the hill she 
left the road and entered a pasture 
through which led a foot-path. The soft- 
ened earth oozed under her tread and, 
here and there, her feet sank in the thick 
mud; but she went on, unheeding. The 
path afforded a short cut from Turkey 
Hill to the deserted village, reducing th« 
distance by fully one half. 

She had gone about a mile when sh« 
saw a solitary figure approaching. Sh 
stood still with gasping breath and 
waited. The man drew near, then he, 
too, halted. The two stared at each 
other in surprised embarrassment. Th« 
man spoke first. 

“Sarah!” 
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Mrs. Peters twisted and untwisted 
the fringe of her shawl. At last she 
found speech. Her voice was timid and 
apologetic. “I calc’lated you’d be at the 
village now, Amos. I—lI jest wanted to 
look around a bit. I hope you ain’t mad 
at me for comin’, Amos?’ 

Amos’s head was bent and she could 
not see his face. One big foot worked 
the earth into furrows, then smoothed 
them out and began again. The man 
seemed absorbed in the task of mak- 
ing them exact and even. Finally he 
spoke: 

“T ain’t mad at you, Sarah.” 

A quick light flashed into the woman’s 
dreary eyes. “‘Ain’t you, Amos?” she 
cried. “‘Ain’t you?” 

“T ’ain’t ever been mad at you, but I 
wouldn’ ha’ believed Miss Barcy ’d acted 
as she’s done, comin’ between man an’ 
wife,” continued the man. “I uster 
have a likin’ for her, an’ the old cap’n 
was straight as could be. But I reckon 
1 might ha’ bin different. I’ve done a 
lot of thinkin’ lately. You wouldn’t 
consider comin’ back, would you, Sa- 
rah?” The woman did not speak. 
“I—I was jest on my way up to ask 
you,” went on Mr. Peters. His tone was 
pleading, almost humble. “I thought 
that Barcy woman would be out o’ the 
way, and I wanted to ask you. I guess 
I’m a dumb brute. It was born and 
bred in me, but if you’re willin’ to try 
ag’in, | am.” 

Still Mrs. Peters was silent. She could 
not believe her own ears. Mr. Peters 
interpreted her hesitation as reluctance. 

op ain't all on account of the cook- 
in’,” he continued, half shyly. “I'd like 
you to come back. I was thinkin’ we 
might have your sister over from Green- 
hill for a spell—Sadie.” 

Mrs. Peters’s heart geve a wild leap 
at the sound of the long-unheard name. 
She put out her hand and laid it timidly 
on Amos’s sleeve. “I was comin’ back 
to stay, if you’d have me. I don’t want 
anybody but you, jest you, Amos.” 


A few days later Miss Barcy, driving 
through the village, spied the minister 
and drew up to greet him. 

Mr. Dole’s face was grave as he re- 
turned the salutation. ‘‘Miss Barcy,” 
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he said, “‘I don’t quite understand your 
attitude toward the Peterses. I’ve known 
you a good many years and it doesn’t 
seem like you.” 

Miss Barcy leaned back on the wagon- 
seat and let the reins fall slack. Her 
gaze was calm and unperturbed. 

“Well?” she said, inquiringly. 

“They say you did everything you 
could to separate them.” 

“*They’ must know!” returned Miss 
Barcy. 

The minister’s face flushed. 

“IT notice,” went on Miss Barcy, 
“that when ‘they’ look after other peo- 
ple’s affairs they don’t have much time 
for their own. Her tone was reflective 
and without animosity. 

“T put it unfortunately,” said the 
minister. “Mrs. Peters declares you 
used your influence to induce her to 
leave er husband. I can’t reconcile it 
with what I know of you, Miss Barcy.” 

Miss Barcy’s eyes were frank and un- 
troubled as they met the minister’s 
gaze, but a little twinkle seemingly 
lurked in their blue depths. 

“No,” she returned, “I don’t suppose 
you can. It ain’t easy to see through 
a grin’stone when you don’t know there’s 
a hole in it. I guess we all git a bit o’ 
misjudgin’ sooner or later, an’ it don’t 
hurt us none in the long run. Pa uster 
say that everybody’d got to steer by 
his own chart. I guess I better be gittin’ 
along. Bolter ’ain’t had his dinner.” 
She tightened the reins, and Bolter pre- 
pared to move. Then she looked down 
into the minister’s puzzled face. “Look 
here, Mr. Dole,” she said. “They 
haven’t separated, have they?” 

sONT ” ° = . 

N-no,” replied the minister, slowly. 

“Well,” returned Miss Barcy, “I’ve 
shown you the hole in the grin’stone; 
now it’s for you to see through it. Git 
up, Bolter!” and the “Rolling Jenny” 
moved on. 

The minister looked after the retreat- 
ing cart. Clerical wits are not sharpened 
by years of bucolic life and association, 
but his sense of humor was not dead, 
only latent, and now a spark quickened 
it into comprehension. Suddenly he 
threw back his head and laughed. 

“Miss Barcy,” he exclaimed, aloud, 
“you’re a good woman!” 
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ROM time to time mankind is 
' afflicted with a sense of super- 

fluity, almost of impossibility, in 
what the race, or the cultivated portion 
of it, knows as the Classics. Not that 
even the cultivated portion of the race 
practically knows the authors or the 
books known to it as classics. It knows 
the books by name; it has read in them 
or at them, if it has not read them alto- 
gether, and it proposes at some time to 
read them, just as people propose to 
repent of their sins, or to leave off 
tobacco or coffee. If ever it does read 
the classics really, it is astonished for 
several reasons that the race has not 
merely endured some of them, but cher- 
ished them, and it proposes to forget 
them or to reform them altogether. It 
ends by doing neither. 

Many years ago—or thirty or thirty- 
five years ago, to speak by the card— 
when the Easy Chair was in greener 
wood than it is now, it had occasion to 
look at a complete edition of “‘the Eng- 
lish Poets,” and it was at once struck 
with the extremely prevailing rottenness 
of those immortals. The books were b 
far the most part made up of verse a 
would not now be accepted by the aver- 
age Sunday or Saturday evening editions 
of the daily newspapers, let alone the 
cheaper magazines. As for the better 
magazines, printed forms of polite regret 
from the editors would have gone flying 
back to the authors after a glance at 
the first stanza. But it was not only 
the worthlessness of the literature which 
astounded the Easy Chair, then so in 
the green wood; it was the boyish 
immorality, the sometime brutish ob- 
scenity, the often more than animal in- 
decency (asit seemed, in the exaggeration 
of the immediate shock) of the mess, so 
piously preserved, generation after gen- 
eration, and guarded from perishing of 


its inherent and elemental decay. Up to 
that time the Easy Chair had known the 
English poets mostly from the English 
essayists, who had practised the art in 
writing about the poets, especially the 
older poets, of giving from them a line or 
passage of signal beauty which really 
conveyed no just notion of them, but 
lodged in the fond reader’s mind the seed 
of a purpose some day to read the whole 
of the poets so skilfully managed to 
captivate his fancy and to win his heart. 
It was while rolling those sweet morsels 
under his tongue that the reader had 
looked at thatcomplete edition of the Eng- 
lish poets and then, in spite of his weari- 
ness and disgust, rather carefully ex- 
amined them. He turned from this 
examination, necessarily imperfect, with a 
glorious idea illuming and consoling him, 
and sought out a publisher of his own 
age and infected him with it. 

“Why should you publishers,” he de- 
manded, “go on publishing from age to 
age the whole mass of those dull and 
filthy brutes as ‘the English poets’ when 
the poetry in them is not one per cent., 
to put it extravagantly, of their bulk? 
Why not publish an edition of the Eng- 
lish poets which should be poetry and 
not lewdness and dullness?” 

“‘Bowdlerize them?” the publisher 
asked, sarcastically; he knew the phrase. 

“‘Bowdler went only half far enough. 
He left the lewdness out of Shakespeare, 
but he didn’t leave out the dullness. | 
want an edition of the English poets 
with both left out.” 

“Will you edit the edition?” the pub- 
lisher dared him. 

**Yes, I will,” the bold reformer came 
back. 

“Go ahead,” the publisher said; he 
had begun actually to believe in the 
enterprise. 

Our reader has already imagined its 
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failure. Everybody who heard of it 
liked the notion, and the sub-editors 
whom the editor asked to undertake the 
poetization of the different poets were 
enthusiastic, but not one of these ami- 
able scholars brought his poet to book. 
They seemed to lack the skill of the 
essayists who had known how to extract 
the brilliant and beautiful passages so 
as to captivate the fancy and win the 
heart of the reader when starting in 
italics from the essayist’s praise. If here 
and there an editor put himself to the 
proof so far as to boil any poet down to 
his poetry, the residuum from the dull- 
ness and the lewdness was a line, or a 
half-line, or a few verses, or at most a few 
stanzas; and could this poor result be 
offered in an edition of the English poets 
as the works of an author who had hith- 
erto bulked in several volumes on the 
shelves of gentlemen’s libraries and 
clothed the expectation of intending 
readers in clouds of glowing promise? 
The affair fell through, with a prompt 
forgetfulness from which we have 
only just now been stirred by Mr. 
Alfred Mordell’s essays on Dante and 
Other Waning Classics. 

Mr. Mordeli is the author of an earlier 
group of essays, The Shifting of Literary 
Values, which we have not seen, but we 
fancy they may be of much the same 
mood as the present group, which con- 
cerns itself with the waning of such 
classics as Milton, Bunyan, Thomas 
a Kempis, St. Augustine, and Pascal, as 
well as Dante. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Mordell finds 
the obscuration of all these rather 
contrasting classics in their like mis- 
taken religiosity. To him such poets 
as Dante are under the same doom for 
the same faults as devotees like 
Thomas a Kempis, St. Augustine, and 
Pascal. He does indeed recognize the 
difference of the first three from the 
second. He realizes that in their great 
moments the first three are great poets, 
but being of the same theology compact 
as the second three, they must be, and 
are, waning with them. 

Here is, of course, a question of his- 
torical fact, and here we could not at all 
agree with Mr. Mordell for abandoning 
Bunyan “‘to dumb forgetfulness a prey” 
a good deal and Milton a good deal 
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less; we have somehow a feeling that 
Dante is not at all in the same limbo 
with them. All three are poets of great 
imaginative invention, but Dante’s im- 
agination works so circumstantially, so 
realistically, as to distinguish him vitally 
from the other two, and to leave Para- 
dise Lost a sort of idyl indefinitely dis- 
tanced, and Pilgrim’s Progress quite be- 
hind in the pale realms of allegory. But 
neither one of these feats of invention 
can be dimmed by the dead or dying 
faith which first established them in the 
far-spread fame now supposed so shrunk- 
en. Shrunken it indeed is in a sort, and 
faded; nobody now believes the inven- 
tions as so many once did, or for long 
accepted them as verity, but the poetry 
in these Puritan Nights’ Entertainments 
kept them inextinguishably alive. The 
homely parable of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress must now be left to the children 
whose Sabbaths the book once embit- 
tered with the charge to accept it for 
truth from those pious elders whose 
souls were wrung with the spiritual colic 
then infesting all faith. But it remains 
a poem which we must not insult by 
calling it a sort of vers libre, and when- 
ever, wherever, a man truly hates his 
sin it keeps its hold upon the conscience. 
So far it is alive and must remain a vital 
part of psychical history, a human docu- 
ment, grotesque and even ridiculous, 
but as touching as ever at the points which 
the Salvation Army still searches out in 
the average man. 

It keeps a hold deeper and wider than 
Paradise Lost on that kind of man, whom 
the greater poem never so widely or 
deeply reached. But this fact proves 
nothing for or against either. Paradise 
Lost remains the only English epic, and 
must always remain so sere for 
there is no sign of one in the work of our 
American poets. It is massively and 
powerfully built, like some mighty or- 
gan, structurally part of the great tem- 
ple of our religious tradition. More and 
more it stands silent, but now and then 
chance strikes its tremendous stops and 
their matchless harmony pours out and 
floods the soul. It is hardly a waning 
classic, for probably as many read it 
now as ever read it, and whoever comes 
to it when knowledge and experience 
have fitted him to value it, probably 
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feels it as profoundly as when its 
mighty music first sounded through the 
world. 

A hundred years after it was written, 
it needed a succession of Addison’s pa- 
pers in The Spectator to establish the 
epic’s greatness in the critical conscious- 
ness of the polite reader; and yet, an- 
other hundred years after, it needed 
Macaulay’s great primal essay to awaken 
a wider-minded and wiser, if not so 
polite a reader, to the sense of its sub- 
limity. 

But we think the world—the wiser 
part of that wider world—has not yet 
lost this sense, and we cannot think that 
it will ever let the poem fade from re- 
membrance because of that heathen 
machinery which incenses Mr. Mordell so 
much in Paradise Lost. He blames the 
Divine Comedy and Pilgrim’s Progress 
equally with the Confessions, the Imita- 
tion, and the Thoughts for the same 
reasons, not distinguishing between the 
works of imagination and the studies of 
personal psychology. Apparently he is 
without the historical sense, and in its 
absence he finds the poets who were more 
concerned in telling their stories than in 
convincing their readers guilty of the 
same dogmatic intent as the theologians. 
Apparently he thinks they are all in the 
way to perish together, for that one 
sufficing reason, but we should like to 
make him observe that the virtue and 
the vitality of an artist reside in his art, 
and that no classic can wane while 
this art remains alive with beauty in 
any part of it. We will cheerfully allow 
that the scheme of the Divine Comedy 
is tiresome almost beyond endurance, 
and that it is atrocious and loathsome 
in certain details; we will allow that 
the scheme of Paradise Lost is preposter- 
ous, but while certain strains of their 
majestic music renew themselves in the 
soul from time to time like the remem- 
brance of personal experience, there can- 
not be any question of their waning. 
Somehow those great works had to be 
given form, and the poets gave them 
such form as would be imaginable by 
the intelligence of their time: the scho- 
lastic intelligence of Dante’s time, the 
Puritanic intelligence of Milton’s time, 
the non-conformist intelligence of Bun- 
yan’s time. These forms did not shock 


those contemporaneous intelligences or 
offend them or confound them, and the 
beauty which vitalized them was not 
affected by them. 

Let many of Dante’s creations be as 
ugly and cruel as you choose to find 
them, let their didactic intent be as 
abhorrent as Mr. Mordell will, they be- 
come exquisite and sublime at the 
touch of pity or of pathos in the places, 
many or hex where these reveal them- 
selves. 

Mr. Mordell recognizes the immor- 
tal beauty of such passages, but he 
seems to think them infected by the 
mortality of the poet’s dogma and 
science, as he seems to think the poetry 
of Milton is destined to suffer the death 
which has befallen the mythology of 
his epic. Dante needs no defense against 
such an error; modern criticism has 
established the Divine Comedy in an ab- 
solute acceptance which is not concerned 
with its cruelty and deformity, and 
which would remain forever unaffected 
by them. Perhaps the like study of 
Paradise Lost may do our sole epic the 
like justice, and one need not claim an 
equality of Milton with Dante in hoping 
for some such event. The finer criticism 
of our time could do our poet a service 

ast that rendered by Addison or 
eB nae but we feel that he hardly 
needs this against the misgiving of Mr. 
Mordell, or even the indignation of Mr. 
Mordell. If it comes to St. Augustine or 
Thomas a Kempis, we own that we 
might be tempted to join him in abandon- 
ing them to dumb forgetfulness, yet even 
the Confessions and the J mitation do not 
seem to us destined to this joint oblivion. 


The Confessions must remain a part of 
religious experience, and the / mitation of 


religious aspiration. If the perpetual 
groveling before God, if the unremitting 
remorse of St. Augustine, weary the 
reader, we must allow that here is no 
intellectual cheer for the tired business 
man, here is no spiritual uplift for the 
modern thinker who would fain dis- 
cover a shorter cut to self-redemption 
than lies through self-sacrifice and the 
love of the neighbor. Still we fancy 
there is some lasting life leftin books which 
will help the world to forget itself and 
desire a world beyond itself, and we should 
not be sure that these classics had 
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waned. Probably neither of them, and 
more especially the Confessions, was 
ever so much read as their survival 
might imply, and yet the spectacle of a 
soul baring itself before God in pas- 
sionate humiliation is of an esthetic 
power which men will not soon cease to 
feel. 

Still it must be owned that the world, 
even the religious world, changes. We 
now want something that will “‘appeal 
to young people” rather more than the 
Confessions. If St. Augustine could 
hardly be held up now as an exemplar of 
spiritual life, the Son of Man himself is 
not a pattern of wise living, in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Mordell. ‘Why should we 
imitate Jesus Christ?” he asks, in enter- 
ing upon his criticism of the waning 
classic of Thomas 4 Kempis. ‘Why 
should millions of people pattern them- 
selves after an ascetic and self-martyriz- 
ing idealist who lived in a different age 
and under different circumstances from 
our own? If the world were populated 
by Christ types we should have few great 
inventors, philosophers, or scientists; 
great industrial and diplomatic activi- 
ties would be at a standstill.” True, 
very true, especially as to diplomatic 
activities; and there would be no ex- 
ploitation of labor for the making of 
millionaires; no wars, no white slavery, 
no caste—none of those things which the 
civilized world seems so eal concerned 
in perpetuating. 

Before we concede even this, however, 
we should like to have Mr. Mordell re- 
port those texts of Gospel where he 
finds Christ “‘an ascetic and self-martyr- 
izing idealist.” It appears to us that 
Christ left with the witnesses of his life 
on earth the impression, rather, of a 
man who came, as he said, “eating and 
drinking,” and who saw no harm in 
marriage and giving in marriage; who 
bade sinners do no more than cease to do 
evil, and not seek to punish sin in others 
unless they were themselves without it; 
who was in every way so divinely right 
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and just a man that the witnesses be- 
lieved he must be God. 

Mr. Mordell would apparently use the 
Bowdler method with the religious me- 
dievalism of Dante as well as St. Augus- 
tine and Thomas a Kempis. If he is 
right in finding the truth and beauty of 
the Divine Comedy one with the falsity 
and cruelty of its scholastic misconcep- 
tion of creation, we suppose that this 
classic must go, but he does not so con- 
vince us. He leaves us thinking there 
may be some other co-ordination in the 
universal mind which will keep it last- 
ingly with us. We believe Dante will 
no more perish of his ugly and abhorrent 
scholasticism than those poets con- 
demned to extirpation by the Easy Chair 
in its green wood must perish of their 
dullness and lewdness. They could not 
be saved by cutting all that away; and 
in the dry wood the Chair increasingly 
perceives that the body of literature, or 
the literary body of any poet, is an en- 
tirety, which cannot be reduced to what 
may be called its nobler parts without 
somehow impairing its essential life. 

We are not wholly brain, except in 
some anomalous instances, and not 
wholly heart; there are other organs of 
our make-up which must perform their 
office in their own way; and what is to 
be said of their literary effect is that 
we are not obliged, however tempted, to 
read what is vile and foul in those 
poets of old; that we can better ignore 
it than annihilate it. That would, 
we think, taking thought after thirty 
or thirty-five years, be of doubtful 
advantage to the whole body of lit- 
erature or of poetry. But what is not 
at all doubtful is that any writer of our 
time, who suffered those traditions of the 
past to corrupt him, would be a sinner 
against light and knowledge. Some- 
thing like this we should like to say now 
to that publisher who failed with us so 
signally in our well-nigh forgotten en- 
terprise; but unhappily, like most people 
of that period, he is no longer living. 
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times absolutely parental, be- 

comes more and more extra-pa- 
rental with the advance of civilization. 
Military states— ancient Sparta far 
more rigidly than any other—have natu- 
rally claimed control over their youth 
for their own ambitious ends. But the 
gradual social development of control 
over the education and general welfare 
of the young of both sexes has been 
spontaneous and inevitable, and, to the 
degree in which it has been unconscious 
rather than arbitrary, it has resulted 
in a wise and beneficent tutelage. 

As the social development advances 
in sympathy and intelligence it compels 
response from the state and from all 
institutions, educational and industrial, 
that have to do with the younger gen- 
eration. As in every other field, so here 
social dynamics finds its chief obstacle 
and handicap not only in the low polit- 
ical aims vitiating all currents of life, 
but also, and even more directly, in the 
unworthy social ambitions of a large 
class of parents. These are obvious dis- 
advantages that need no comment other 
than they have already received. 

What we wish to consider here is the 
aggression of the modern social move- 
ment itself upon certain forms of clois- 
tral retirement which were characteristic 
of former periods. 

This pressure is upon adults no less 
than upon the young, though in their 
case it is at least justihable, especially as 
the adult may choose how far he will 
yield to it—-not altogether freely, per- 
haps, but within reasonable limits. For 
him, too, the pressure is, in general, a 
priceless advantage which too often he 
reacts against to his own loss. 

The urbanization of the whole coun- 
try during the last fifty years has been 
going on—as it has in all civilized coun- 
tries—at a rapidly increasing pace. Its 
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momentum is the mark of our ultra 
modernity. This urbanity, with all its 
trivial and eccentric features, still con- 
notes a large leaven of humanism, as it 
must when the social dynamic is really 
operative; the psychical dominates the 
material. 

We are not looking for an immediately 
culminant crisis in which the momentum 
of social development will swallow up all 
agg is inert and reactionary in human- 
ity. There is room for new quickness of 
A life in every one of the long 
vistas of future generations for the reso- 
lution of human insolvencies which 1 
needs a clearer vision than ours to dis- 
cern, and for the lifting of burdens which 
our balances are not delicate enough to 
register. Indeed, the most optimistic 
sign for our own generation is that it 
is more keenly sensitive than any pre- 
ceding generation has been to economic 
backwardness, to political corruption, to 
the indirections of statesmanship and in- 
ternational diplomacy, to social in- 
justice, and to spiritual inertia. 

This sensitiveness, reinforced by the 
impressive lessons of current events now 
being learned at immense cost by all 
peoples and rulers, promises for the 
coming generation much higher social 
ideals and achievements, when depres- 
sion gives place to buoyant revival, with 
results superficially evident. In the 
longer prospect a vastly greater hope lies 
in those deeper currents invisibly press- 
ing toward larger humanistic issues. 

The tide of this “increasing purpose” 
has its freest course in that democracy 
which is not only political, but social, 
among peoples who have initiative as 
well as participance in social movements, 
and whom enlightenment and opportu- 
nity have made articulate and postulant. 

Out of this postulance has grown an 
imperative collective demand upon the 
individual, beyond that imposed by the 
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natural law of altruism through the op- 
eration of which society itself was orig- 
inally possible, and through the modih- 
cations of which civilization has been 
developed. Parentage is the first form of 
a natural altruism. In the human case 
the peculiar dependence of infancy and 
its increased prolongation with man’s 
greater detachment from nature and the 
growing domination of reason over in- 
stinct has developed anew kind of sympa- 
thetic relationship, above the plane of 
mere animality. So, too, a new kind of 
human experience, intellectual and emo- 
tional, is developed from the modifica- 
tion of the social instinct—a more ex- 
pansive form of natural altruism—an 
experience involving fallibility as the 
condition of progress, and progress as a 
permissive condition of psychical evolu- 
tions. 

Because the key-note of the creative 
harmony evolving in the course of the 
ages is sympathy, that harmony not only 
proceeds from the wholeness of the 
eternal reality, but must include the in- 
tegrity of a real humanity. Both reali- 
ties are hidden, and as either emerges to 
our more clarified vision it is manifest in 
new and unsuspected forms, and, with 
the reconcilement of apparent contradic- 
tions, new and unthought-of contradic- 
tions become evident, because of our still 
imperfect realization as disclosed to a 
freshly quickened sensibility—and there 
is no end of new repentances and re- 
demptions, however repentant and how- 
ever much redeemed humanity may at 
any stage have become. 

Thus, in the measure of its expansion 
as well as of its depth, and in its essen- 
tial quality, sympathy as the central 
factor in social dynamics is renewed in 
character and potency at every stage of 
psychical, or really humanistic, evolu- 
tion. It is forever being translated into 
new terms of spiritual valuation. Itself 
a living principle, in an eternal ground, 
it is expressed only in living terms— 
those pertinent to the creative life of the 
soul. Liberty becomes the emancipa- 
tion of the spirit; social justice signifi- 
cant, not merely as a formal adjustment 
securing fair play and equality of oppor- 
tunity, but as living righteousness; tol- 
erance, not as negative complacency, 
but as a positive burden-lifting power. 


Withal, this dynamic principle of sym- 
pathy gives a new reality to democracy. 
Freedom, even of the spirit, does not 
imply essential equality. Abolish all 
artificial distinctions and all external 
inequities, yet, while an immense col- 
lective advantage is won—everything, 
indeed, which is possible to a real democ- 
racy—an inexplicable distinction in in- 
dividual creative faculty and sensibility 
still remains. 

We can imagine future common- 
wealths in which ideal outward condi- 
tions will be attained to such an extent, 
and with such a modification of human 
nature, that the natural dread of seem- 
ing ridiculous will prevent vain-glorious 
ostentation and ambition, and prick the 
bubbles of phariseeism, hypocrisy, and 
empty honor. It would not result in a 
level world, but all exchanges—commer- 
cial, intellectual, and psychical—in that 
society would be free from artificial re- 
straint, and the interflow would be upon 
so high a plane and with so complete 
reciprocity of supply and demand that 
the sense of reactionary obstacles and 
burdens would seem to have vanished 
quite altogether, but not so the sense of 
distinction growing out of an inevitable 
and inexplicable inequality. The situa- 
tion we have portrayed as imaginary, 
remote as its realization must seem, is 
not utopian, since the basis of its pos- 
sibility 1s already the very leaven of our 
social dynamics. 

The remoteness of realization is espe- 
cially apparent when we regard it as 
incident to a wholly leavened humanity. 
It would seem to lift planetary society 
to a position in the starry firmament, it 
still remaining true that “one star differ- 
eth from another star in glory.” The 
feature of so striking a contrast with 
present general conditions that most 
impresses us, in connection with our 
theme, is one concerning the claims of 
collective society upon the individual. 
In a society thus generally elevated and 
redeemed, what field would be offered 
for any special altruism, what occasion 
for burden-lifting tolerance? The weight 
of the world upon the shoulders of every 
social Atlas would seem to have been 
already shifted to some psychical attrac- 
tion of gravitation, making every bur- 
den “a weight of glory.” What room for 
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social solutions when even the “ melting- 
pot” shall have lost insolvency? 

Such a realization of humanism would 
yield a clearer vision of that New 
Naturalism in which, just because it 
includes the whole of humanity, social 
dynamics and spiritual dynamics would 
become one—nature and human nature 
blending in one harmony. 

We must be content with the vantage- 
ground for vision that our present hori- 
zon yields. From that we can see what 
transformation of life, art, and literature 
has already come from our approaches 
toward a real democracy. We see how 
far, through these approaches, the vast 
communicability in our modern life has 
been availed of for purely humanistic 
activities prompted by the ever-increas- 
ing sympathetic purpose, apart from 
activities through organizations and in- 
stitutions—economic, political, educa- 
tional, charitable, ethical, and ecclesi- 
astical—only partially or indirectly hu- 
manistic. But all these activities, in the 
upward pressure of our life against num- 
berless obstacles and imperfect condi- 
tions, impose demands upon developed 
individualism —a first lien upon its 
leisure, its powers, and its possessions; 
and these demands are the more pressing 
because of the growing postulance of the 
people for new leadership. 

When these bonds are accepted from 
choice and with buoyant enthusiasm, 
individualism is enriched, reinforced 
rather than exhausted. Freedom is of 
the very essence of humanism, as it is of 
the very essence of the Gospel. Creative 
activity and sensibility consort with 
beatitudes, with the sense of the beauti- 
ful, with the grace of all spiritual man- 
ners. Creative literature, the means of 
the most intimate modern communica- 
bility, owes its transformation to this 
companionableness. Fortunately, too, 
like Faith, Art, and Science, its claim to 
cloistral leisure, as an essential condition 
of its open benefaction, is conceded. 


We are thus brought back to the ques- 
tion with which we started. How far, in 
our tutelage of the young, can we give 
them, during the period of their greatest 
susceptibility and assimilative capacity, 
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such measure of cloistral leisure as will 
secure for them immunity against the 
invasiveness of modern life and circum- 
stance? 

It must be a matter largely for wise 
social determination. The child in the 
first stage of its individual development 
cannot choose, but eagerly accepts what 
is offered. The parent, who in fact does 
choose, in the exercise of his prerogative 
is too likely to be guided by selfish or 
ambitious motives. The overruling in- 
fluence must, therefore, come from the 
educational system itself as controlled 
by wise leadership. 

Here it is that we see our dependence 
upon humanistic tendencies in their 
most vital, their forward-looking, aspect, 
along the lines of promise that we Gabe 
taken more space to indicate than we 
need to give to details of our educational 
system whereby these tendencies may 
have free course in the inviolable chan- 
nels of a continuous culture. It is the 
principle of inviolability that is essen- 
tial. We do not ask in behalf of the 
young student the formal and technical 
scholarship or that worshipful regard of 
the past which was enjoined upon him in 
the old English grammar-school, but 
only that freedom of the whole realm 
which is his right and which, if he does 
not enjoy it in his youth, will probably 
never be offered to him again. The his- 
toric sense is an essential part of a 
liberal culture. Acquaintance with the 
best English literature since Chaucer is 
equally important as an acquisition be- 
fore the whole foreground of attention is 
occupied by the engrossing claims of 
current literature. 

We do not complain because special 
institutions or departments of institu- 
tions are established to fit the young 
of both sexes for a business career, if 
only they do not confine themselves to 
technical requirements, ignoring the 
needs of the economic world of the im- 
mediate future for creative leadership. 

There is no field of human activity 
where youth is not, by virtue of its 
latent potency, in the van, or where that 
latency does not become more wisely and 
beneficently patent because for a season 
it is withheld at the creative font. 
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Bon Voyaging the Burglar 


BY DON HEROLD 


HEARD our fifty-dollar vase crash to the 
floor in the front room. 
“Fine!” Ithought. “‘There’s a burglar 
in the house.” It was a dull, dark, un- 
interesting night, and a burglar was a god- 
send. Even the cuckoo-clock in the hall was 
dead. 

At the thought of the burglar I was like 
a child let out of school. I was free from 
the night. Five minutes ago there was 
nothing but the night. Five minutes ago 
| had nothing to do until to-morrow. Now 
there was a burglar. 

I began to wonder how long he would stay. 
| hoped he would make a night of it. I hoped 
he was a slow, hard-working burglar, insa- 
tiable in his burglaring needs. Maybe he 
would be going my way in the morning, so I 
could take him home in the car—drop him 
off on the way down-town. I could hear him 
say, ‘Much obliged, mister, for the things, 
and for the ride.”” He would be twirling his 
hat around in his hands as embarrassed, ap- 
preciative burglars do. To which I would re- 
ply: “Oh, that’s all right, old man. You 
saved my night for me. Drop in again. So 
long.”” And | would turn around and wave at 
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him as I pulled away from the curb in front 
of his ivy-covered burglar’s cottage. I would 
get a glimpse of his wife coming out to greet 
him in her kitchen apron. 

Then I could imagine his wife telling him 
that he had kept dinner waiting. (Burglars 
have dinner instead of our breakfast. A 
burglar’s day is all turned around.) And he 
would say to his wife that “de guy was so 
nice that he hated to leave right after he got 
through de job.” 

Or maybe he would be a rough burglar. I 
didn’t care. Maybe he wouldn’t sit around 
for a stogie. Maybe he would be all business, 
and keep telling me to stand out of the way 
and not butt in—he would find things him- 
self. Maybe he would feel professional reti- 
cence when I asked him questions. But I 
didn’t care. Anything was better than the 
sleepless night and the silent cuckoo. 

I did not know whether to get up or to stay 
in bed. There was a big rip down the coat of 
my pajamas in the back, and I was afraid I 
wouldn’t make much of an impression. If 
the burglar was going to come into my room 
and sit on the edge of the bed, that would be 
better. I could send him into the front room 
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HE WAS A LITTLE SHAKY, 
ON THE ASPEN-LEAF ORDER 


for cigars and ash-trays, and | could prop 
myself up in bed, and we could smoke and 
talk it all over in a very comfortable way. 
I hoped he would crash around in the front 
room for a while and then come back to my 
room for my watch. It would be fun to hear 
him roughing around in the front room. I 
knew our front room like a book, of course, 
and when I heard anything break I could 
guess what he was after. That would be 
a mighty good diversion for me. 

Then I thought of all the people in the 
world who just go to bed at night and get up 
for breakfast in the morning, and go to bed 
again and getup for breakfast—the people who 
don’t have burglars. Then it struck me for 
the first time—the awful thought struck me 
that maybe it was not a burglar, after all. 
When the fifty-dollar vase fell over, I had 
heard no muffled exclamation. Maybe | 
was the wind, or a wild animal. 

] rather hoped it would turn out to be a re- 
volver-drawing burglar, one who would just 
as soon shoot you down in cold blood as look at 
you. It would be fun to subdue a burglar like 
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that with my nonchalance. When he came 
into my room I would yawn, ‘ Yo-ho-ho-ho- 
ho-ho!”” and tell him not to shoot—that | 
was a new kind of customer. 

“It may be necessary to shoot some of 
your patrons,” I would say, “but | have my 
own particular attitude toward burglars. Sit 
down awhile and see if you like me. First, | 
want you to know that you are welcome.” 

He would sit down, and maybe, later on, 
shoot me—but we could see about that. 

I wondered if he could find the switch in 
the front room—lI never could—or if he used 
a lantern, or just what his i!luminating sys- 
tem was. I had an impulse to get up and 
help him hunt the switch, and then | 
thought: “No; it will be better just to 
let him do it his own way. If I’m going to 
have a burglar, | want him to do things A1s 
way—not mine. It is his business, not mine. 
It 1s my house, but it is his profession—and 
my perspective may be too close.” Things 
that I would ask him to take, for instance, 
might have no value at all, from his point of 
view. He knew the second-hand market, and 
all that. 

I decided on one thing. If this were a 
dress-suit burglar I would go out and get a 
gun and kill him. If he were standing in my 
front room with a plug hat and a cape over- 
coat and rubber heels and smoking a ciga- 
rette, and looking out of the corner of his 
eyes, slick-like, like a moving-picture villain, 
confident and sickeningly full of assurance, 
I would kill him before he had a chance to 

say “Good evening.” I don’t want any 
burglars good-evening-ing me. It doesn’t go, 
in my house. 

The piano boomed. 

He had put his fist down on the noisy 
end of the keyboard. This seemed amateur- 
ish to me. There was the whole keyboard 
open to him, with the little, squeaky keys 
at one end and the noisy keys at the other 
and he picked the north end. 

Then there was a minute of quiet. Then 
he fired a shot. This was not right. This was 
all wrong. 

I got up and went into the front room and 
said: “‘Here! here! here! Shussesshhss on 
that. That’s bad. Wait a minute, I'll find 
the switch. Goodness! Shooting like that! 
That’s poor!” I turned on the light. 

The eel looked all right. He was a 
little shaky, on the aspen-leaf order, but 
he had a slouch hat and a black mask, and a 
bull’s-eye and a revolver, still smoking, and 
a two weeks’ growth of whiskers. And | 
could see that he was smarting under my 
reprimand. I had gone right for his tech- 
nique—and found him very vulnerable on 
that point. 

“*Excuse me, mister,” he said, “ but this is 
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the first time I was ever up on the Boulevard, 
and when I busted the crock it all upset me. 
It was the lace curtain that I shot at. I am 
afraid I did wrong to come up on the Boule- 
vard, but I was always a man who aspired to 
better things.” (The crock to which he re- 
ferred was our fifty-dollar vase.) 

The burglar was a disappointment. He 
was too meek. I had expected that the min- 
ute I turned the switch on, while my face was 
still to the wall, he would fire another shot 

and that there would be a little, hot, 
scorched, scattered hole in the plastering 
about four inches from my ear. 

“*Now look here,” I said. ‘Here you got 
me all enthused. Here you got me to think- 
ing there was a burglar in the house. I 
thought we would have a time! You're a 
bad burglar!” 

“I’m sorry, mister.” 

“Don’t tell me you’re sorry. You ought 
to be clerking in a bird-store, selling parrots 
and kittens to old ladies.” 

The man seemed so genuinely sorry that I 
was struck with a wave of compassion. I was 
moved to give him another chance. I 
thought quickly. 

“Look here,” I said; “do you think you 
can brace up and be a man? Do you?” 

“I think so, mister. I'll try.” 

“*Good Lord, I hope so!” I said. He was 
twirling his hat. “Don’t do that! Don’t do 
that! That makes me nervous—from you,” 
I said, and he stopped. “I haven’t given 
you alms.” 

“What do you think I had better do, 
mister?” he asked. 

I was thinking quickly. 
struck me. I said: “You go next door to 
Smith’s. Go over there, and for goodness’ 
sake, get something. Don’t be a bull in a 
china-shop or old man Smith will kill you, 
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sure. He is tough, but that’s what you want 
to go up against. Go over there and clean 
them out. The dining-room window on the 
ground floor is unlocked.” I put one hand 
on his shoulder and clasped his right arm 
with my right hand. “Will you do it?” 
I asked, looking him straight in the eye. 

**T will,” he said, looking me straight in the 
eye—and I knew I could trust him. 

“Before you go, there’s one thing. How 
much money have you got?” 

“Fifty-three dollars,” he replied. “I hit 
an old geezer on the bean.” 

“Well, you owe me fifty dollars for that 
crock,” I said, pointing to our smashed fifty- 
dollar vase. “I wouldn’t have said a word 
about it, but you have been a bitter disap- 
pointment to me.” 

“T want to pay for the crock,” he said. 
“It’s no more than fair.” He gave me fifty 
dollars, and I let him out the back door and 
showed him Smith’s dining-room. As he 
stood on our back step, he took my hand 
and said, fervently: ‘Thank you, mister. 
You're different from the others.” 

We had got the vase at a special sale for 
thirty-five dollars, although it was really a 
fifty-dollar value. I felt rght about the fif- 
teen-dollar profit, because the burglar had 
disappointed me more than fifteen dollars’ 
worth. 

I went back to my room and looked out the 
window. In the moonlight, I could see my 
man working at Smith’s dining-room. Then 
I went back to bed. I had helped a brother 
man, so I slept the sleep of a child. 

The next morning when I awoke, the fifty 
dollars was gone again—and sixty-five dollars 
more that | had in my trousers, not more 
than four feet from my bed. My burglar 
had been back. He was going to be a suc- 
cess, after all. It did my heart good. 


O Little Town 


BY NANCY 


O LITTLE TOWN, for all the miles 
That make ’twixt you and me, 
Never an April morning smiles 
But what I surely see 


The old square lately graced with green, 
The twittering amber eaves, 

The long street latticed all the way 
With pattern of light leaves; 


And one that was my own sweet youth, 
Bedecked in dimity 

And rosy ribbons, tripping down 
The gray stones daintily,— 


BYRD 


TURNER 


A new-blown blossom in her hair, 
A fresh song in her throat, 

With little lilt of pure delight 
For every other note. 


O Little Town, shall I come back 
Some perfect April day 

(For all the years, for all the years), 
And meet her in the way? 


Nay, God forbid . . . lest my sweet youth— 
Soft-singing as she came— 

Might stop with dimpling courtesy 
To pray the Stranger’s name! 


























ApvERTISING Man: “ What a waste of white space! 


Passed On To Bill 


A COUPLE of Kentuckians, meeting in a 
. feud district, one asked the other: 

‘Look here, Bill, what did you shoot at me 
for? |’ain’t got no quarrel with you!” 

“You had a feud with Ben Walker, didn’t 
ve?” 

“IT did; but Ben’s dead.” 


‘*Well, I’m his executor.” 


No Relief 
A JERSEY boy came home the other day 
to communicate unusual news. 

“And so your teacher is dead?” asked the 
mother, horrified at the lad’s announcement. 

“Yes,” said the boy. But, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, he added, “After all, 
what’s the good of that while the school 1s 
still there?” 


A Waste of Powder 
MAN who never before had been duck- 
hunting, shot at a duck tn the air. 
““Gee!”’ exclaimed the amateur’s friend, 
‘you got him.” 
“Yes,” returned the amateur, “but I[ 
might as well have saved my ammunition— 
the fall would have killed him, anyway.” 


” 


A Family Relic 

HIS was the young teacher’s first year, 

and she was full of zeal. Personal clean- 
liness was her specialty. Moses was slowest 
of all to respond, but finally he, too, began 
to ‘‘take notice.” He came with clean hands 
three days in succession. Then she began 
talking to him about brushing his teeth, and 
he promised. 

Next day she said to him, with an air of 
keen disappointment, “‘Moses! you prom- 
ised me you’d brush your teeth.” 

The boy couldn’t stand it to be misjudged 
that way, and he burst out, half crying: 
“But I did try, teacher. Honest, I did. But 
we hain’t got only one tooth-brush to home, 
and pa won't let me use it cause it belonged 
to my aunt who’s dead.” 


Too Tender 
A LITTLE boy in a nature-study class had 


been impressed by his teacher’s talk on 
being kind to all animals. While out walking 
with his teacher one day he became tired 
and sat down. A few minutes later his com- 
panion was startled by a terrific scream. 
Upon being asked what was the matter, he 
answered, tearfully: 
“T’ve been sitting on a hornet, and I’m 
fraid that I’ve hurt the poor thing.” 
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EDITOR’S 


Special Dispensation 
LITTLE son of the minister was stretch- 
ing the truth somewhat. The nurse re- 
proached him. “Oh, that’s nothing,” he 
airily replied. “Ihave told lots of whop- 
ping big lies and never been struck dead yet.” 


Samples Supplied 


A CLERGYMAN was very fond of a 

particularly hot brand of pickles, and, 
finding great difficulty in procuring the same 
sort at hotels when traveling, always carried 
a bottle with him. 

One day, when dining at a restaurant with 
his pickles in front of him, a stranger sat down 
at the same table, and pretty soon asked the 
minister to pass the pickles. The divine, 
who cabana a joke, politely passed the 
pickles, and in a few seconds had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the stranger water- 
ing at the eyes and gasping for 
breath. 

“TI see by your dress,” said 
the man, when he had recovered, 

‘that you are a parson.” 

“TI am, sir.” 

“T suppose you preach.” 

“Yes; about twice a week, 
usually.” 

“Do you ever preach about 
hell fire?” inquired the stranger. 

“Why, yes. Sometimes I 
deem it my duty to remind my 
congregation of eternal punish- 
ment.” 

“T thought so,” said the 
stranger; “but you are the first 
of your class I ever met who 
carried samples.” 


Naturally 
HOLDING up before the 


class a large reproduction 
of Breton’s famous picture, 
“Song of the Lark,” the teacher 
asked, “Who will tell us the story 
of this picture?” 

Silence. 

“Well, what is the girl listen- 
ing to?” 

“To the lark,” chorused the 
class. 

“Correct. Now, John, can 
you tell us what the girl has 
been doing?” 

Silence again. 

“Come, John,” coaxed teacher, 
“you can tell us why she has the 
sickle, can’t you?” 

“Ter kill de lark,” beamed 
John. 


Country GENTLEMAN: 
hollerin’ about it.” 


DRAWER 969 


Her Size 


A BOSTON schoolmaster tells a story 

about a governess who tried to give her 
pupils some idea of the relative size of distant 
countries by saying, “Cambodia is about 
as large as Siam.” But when the pupils 
turned in their written exercise on the sub- 
ject one had written, “She says Cambodia 
is about as large as she is.” 


“A Long Life and a Rapid One”’ 
UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: “Willie, 
you may recite your lesson.” 

Witure: “‘And the children of Israel 
arose and said unto the King, O thou King, 
live forever—’” 

S. S. TEACHER (prompting): “And—” 

WILLIE (guessing): “And immediately the 
King lived forever.” 


ANGLER (in deep water): “‘ Help ! Help ! I can’t swim!” 


“TI can’t, neither, but I ain't 























The Great 


Zones and Genders 


HILE inspecting examination papers re- 
cently, a teacher found various humor- 
ous answers to questions. A class of boys, 
averaging twelve years of age, had been 
examined in geography. The previous day 
had been devoted to grammar. Among 
the geographical questions was the following: 

**Name the zones.” 

One promising youth, who had mixed the 
two subjects, wrote: “There are two zones, 
masculine and feminine. The masculine is 
either temperate or intemperate; the femi- 
nine ts either torrid or frigid!” 


Proof Wanted 


ATHER sat in his study one afternoon 

writing out a speech, when his son called 
shrilly from the garden: 

“Dad! Look out of the window!” 

“What a nuisance children are at times!” 
grumbled the parent as he put down his pen 
and advanced to the window. With a half- 
smile he raised the sash and stuck forth 
his head. ‘Well, Harry, what 1s it?” he 
asked 

The boy, from a group of youngsters, 
called out, “Dad, Tommy Perkins didn’t 
believe that you had no hair on the top of 
your head.” 


Divide 


The Whole Truth 


CHICAGO man tells of calling on a 
— young lady very early one spring 
morning. He had come in his big automobile 
and he wanted to give the young lady a 
morning spin through the country. A little 
girl, the young lady’s niece, answered the 
bell. 

“Is your auntie in?” asked the man. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s good. Where is she?” 

“She’s up-stairs,” said the little girl, “in 
her nightie, looking over the banisters.” 


A Guilty Conscience 

YOUNG fellow who was the crack 

sprinter of his town—somewhere in the 
South—was unfortunate enough to have a 
very dilatory laundress. One evening, when 
he was out for a practice run in his rather 
airy and abbreviated track costume, he 
chanced to dash past the house of that dusky 
lady, who at the time was a couple of weeks 
in arrears with his washing. 

He had scarcely reached home again when 
the bell rang furiously and an excited voice 
was wafted in from the porch: 

“Foh de Lawd’s sake! won’t you-all tell 
Marse Bob please not to go out no moh till 
I kin git his clo’es round to him?” 
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EDITOR’S 


Spring A-wooing 
HARK, what’s abroad this fair May day? 
The very earth is stirring; 
There’s something mystical at play, 
A busy hum and whirring; 
A soft breeze gently steals about, 
And sap in boughs is flowing, 
While fairy calls go ringing out: 
““Come, blossoms, make a showing!” 


“You daffodils there in the dark, 
Put on your dress of yellow. 

Shame on you! Don’t you hear the lark? 
He’s not a lazy fellow. . . . 

The tulips lift their heads up high; 
They're never slow in waking. 

We'll want some perfume by and by,— 
Those violets need shaking.” 


“That rose-tree lacks her ruby crown,” 
A tiny voice is shouting. 

“Go bend those sun’s-rays warmly down, 
These hyacinths are sprouting.” 

"Tis hurry scurry everywhere, 
So many things a-doing,— 

Earth decks herself in jewels rare, 
For Spring has come a-Wwooing! 

RUSSELL SAINSBURY 


DRAWER 971 


No Precaution Neglected 


HE little son of a clergyman recently 
appeared at breakfast with distinct evi- 
dences of a hastily made toilet. 

“Why, Edmund,” his mother remon- 
strated, “I believe you forgot to brush your 
hair!” 

**T was in such a hurry to get to school,” 
he explained. 

“T hope you didn’t forget to say your 
prayers?” she asked, anxiously. 

“*No, sirree!”’ was the emphatic assurance; 
“that’s one thing I never forget. Safety 
first!” 


Injustice 


“VOU ought to have seen Mr. Marshall when 
he called to see Dolly the other night,” 

remarked Johnny to his sister’s young man. 
“*T tell you he looked fine, a-sitting alongside 
of her with his arm—” 

“Johnny!” gasped his sister, coloring. 

“Well, so he did,” insisted Johnny. “He 
had his arm—” 

Psa screamed his mother, frantically. 
Vhy,” whined the boy, “I was—” 

“John,” said his father, “leave the 
room.” 

And Johnny left, crying as he went, “I was 
only going to say that he had his army 
clothes on.” 




















Generous Brotuer: “No, sis, we can’t afford an aeroplane 
this year, we'll have to be satisfied with th old car for a while yet” 
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YouNG WIFE: Oh 


PracticaL Hussanp: “ Well, that’ 


Caution 
A NEW-YORKER tells of a married cou- 
ple he observed at a county fair in Ohio. 
They found themselves in the center of quite 
a crowd near one of the amusement booths 
and the husband addressed his wife in this 
wise: 
“I say, dearie, I think you'd better give 
me the lunch-basket. Don’t you see we are 
apt to lose each other in this crowd?” 
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Trials of a Dutiful Parent 


I don’t like milk 1m a glass. 


Ja k, baby’s swallowed a cent 


I want it in my mug.” 






5 imexpensive diet—as food price 


Half as Bad 

NE of the clerks at the Weather Bureau 

recently took unto himself a wife, and it 

has been his endeavor to interest her in his 
work at the office. 

The other evening, on coming home, h¢ 
said: “It was a terrible storm that swept 
through Jersey. The wind blew sixty miles 
an hour for thirty minutes.” 

“Well, dearie,” said the wife, anxious to 
show an intelligent in- 
terest in the matter, 
“it’s lucky, isn’t it, that 
it blew only half an hour?” 

“Why?” 

“Well, thirty miles isn’t 
nearly so bad.” 


The Reading Lesson 
* HAT are oxen?” 


asked the teacher. 

The little foreigners 
looked blank. 
* Does any 

what a cow 1s?’ 
hopefully 

A dingy 


one know 
’ she asked, 


hand waved 


wildly at the back of the 
room. “Iknow. Iknow, 
teacher. A cow, she lays 


milk!” 
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JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP AND DESIGN 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL 
SERVICE BY MAIL 





FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New YORK 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK 


~ Vietrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


It is natural that in the musical world 
there should be singers and instrumen- 
talists whose transcendent art places them 
in the forefront of their profession. 

These artists have attained their com- 
manding positions by reason of their 
supérb artistry, and it is no mere coinci- 
dence that they have chosen the Victrola 
as the instrument to carry their sublime 
art into the home with the utmost fidelity. 


























The Victrola is the greatest of all 
musical instruments not only because it 
brings you the exact renditions of the 
world’s famous artists, but because it has 
through sheer merit and through world- 
wide recognition by millions of music- 
lovers earned this high honor the artists 
have conferred upon it. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 
show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas— $10 to 
$400—and play the music you 
know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
: ; ! i —s 
Important warning. Victor Records fy 4 
can be safely and satisfactorily played 
only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas 


Victor Records cannot be safely played 


on machines with jeweled or other re- 
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producing points 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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For the Nation’s Defense 


The Nation’s defense is 
not in guns or dread- 
naughts alone, but in 
the men of health and 
stamina who do the 
work of factory or farm, 
or manage the great 
industrial enterprises. 
Building sturdy boys 
for national defense is 
largely a question of 
food and exercise. The 
best food for youngsters 
and grown-ups is 


Shredded Wheat 


Being made of the whole wheat it supplies all the 
material for the building of the perfect human body 
and is prepared in a digestible form. A, daily diet of 
Shredded Wheat means preparedness for any task that 
calls for physical endurance or mental alertness. It is 
ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. 


For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in 
the oven to restore crispness; pour hot or 
cold milk over them, adding a little cream; 
salt or sweeten to suit the taste. Deliciously 
nourishing for any meal with stewed prunes, 
sliced bananas, or canned fruits of any kind. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y_ 
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HARPER'S 


The Great New Serial by 


MARK TWAIN 


The only unpublished romance by Mark Twain has just begun 
to appear serially in Harper’s MaaGazine. It is called THe 
MysTERIOUS STRANGER and it is unquestionably the most important 
work of the great humorist’s later life 


Who is A Philadelphian P 


Few magazine articles have attracted so much attention as Mr. Harrison Ruopes’s 
recent amusing discussion of the question “What is a Bostonian? In the June num- 


ber Mr. Ruopes approaches the case of the Philadelphian in an equally delightful 
and humorous way 


a story of the supernatural. 





The Downfall of the Home by W. L. GEORGE 


Mr. W. L. Georce is one of the most brilliant of the new English writers. His 


essay in the June Harper’s is a most entertaining discussion of changed and chang- 
ing conditions in domestic life 


The Engravings of Henry Wolf 


The recent death of Henry 


Worr, N.A., the famous wood-engraver whose work 
' 


vas so often given beauty to the pages of Harper's, is the occasion for a tribute to 


his art by C. H. Carrix, accompanying a group of Mr. Wotr’s most beautiful 
engravings 


From Moccasin to Motor Car 


The Omaha Indians are a progressive people. They have become scientific farmers 
and have abandoned their ponies in favor of the automobile. Keene Apsort writes 
most interestingly of these people and their life. 


Eight Short Stories 


There is plenty of real humor among them. Some of the authors are Susan Gias- 
PELL, CLarence B. KeLitanp, Howarp Brusaker, Ropert Wewies Ritrcuie, 
and MarGarita Spatpinc Gerry and van TasseL SUTPHEN 
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The 
LocomoriLE ComMPANY 


OF AMERICA 








ANNOUNCES: 





A\ cries of Six Cylinder Cars, fashionably low 


in appearance, quickly responsive to power demands, sweet- 


running, and restful. 


—" Coach Work 1 s the perfected 

TT a 
Chassis with a beautiful body, individual in detail, and finish, 
and of any desired style. 


These luxurious cars are expensive, but having 
the finest materials and workmanship, are undeniably superior, 


and being produced in small quantities, are exclusive. 


The Boox OF THE LocomosiLe 


is available to those interested in fine cars 
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ltra-Quality PIANOS 
ane PLAYER PIANOS 


THREE GENERATIONS of music-lovers have 
been captivated by the exquisite charm of Kranich 
& Bach pianos. The never-to-be-forgotten loveli- 
ness of tone, that makes the old Kranich & Bach 
so dear to the heart of its owner, is immediately 
recognized in the new models, refined and enhanced 
by half a century of pains-taking craftsmanship. 
Kept ito the quality-making traditions of its 
founders the Kranich & Bach is to-day the leader 
of the world in actual musical quality. 


KRANICH & BACH, 235 E. 23d St., New York 


Catalog on request 
Style M Small Grand with the famous 
“Isotonic” Pedal. Though small, it pos- 
ey greater power and beauty of 
ry em other grand piano 
of its 


Price $700 


(f. © >. New York) 
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According to 
Edward J. O’Brien, 
Literary Critic of 

The Boston Transcript, 


Harper’s Magazine published 50 per cent. more 


short stories of distinctive merit than any other monthly maga- 
zine — an average of nearly five such stories to each issue 
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“The Best Among the Good” 








The Boston Transcript pub- 
lishes annually a review of 
the stories printed in the 












. arpe azine 
4s again credited with printing, 
during 1915, more short stories 
of distinctive merit than any 
one of the eighteen maga- 
zines considered. 


Perhaps this is why 


Harper’s Magazine has the 
largest net cash-paid circu- 
lation of any standard liter- 
ary magazine selling for more 
than fifteen cents a copy, 
and— 


Perhaps this is why 


Harper’s Magazine is carry- 
ing the largest volume of 
advertising of any standard 
literary magazine selling for 
more than fifteen cents a 
copy. 
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The Quality Mark 
on locks and hardware 


You make certain of lastir —~tisfac- 
tion in decoration, service and durability; 
you get security and protection at their 
highest —when you insist upon Yale. 

Whether it is locks and hardware 
for your house—or a night latch to 
support a doubtful lock; or for a door 
closer to bring quiet and comfort into 
your home, or for a sturdy padlock 
for outside locking. 


But insist on seeing the name Yale 
or you won't get Yale. 
The illustration shows the ‘ Gates- 
head”’ design of Yale house hard- 
ware. It is highly decorative and 
distinctive. We will be glad to give 
you fuller information about the 
“Gateshead” design and other 
standard Yale hardware designs. 


Por sale by the Hardware Trade 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th St. New York 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS | 





RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


has recorded his second visit to the 
front in 


WITH THE FRENCH 
IN FRANCE AND SALONIKA 





This second book on the War by the author of 
WITH THE ALLIES tells of trench fighting in all 
parts of the French line, of the Allies’ retreat in 
Serbia, and countless other aspects in the author’s 
most vivid manner. Illustrated $1.00 net 


JOHN REED 
AND BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
have combined their talents in 
THE WAR 
IN EASTERN EUROPE 





Reed's brilliant record of experiences illustrated with 
the amazing impressionist sketches of Robinson make 
a book which excels all earlier ones about the War in 
imparting a sense of color and atmosphere of th« 
countries and of the lives of the soldiers. $2.00 net 








THE PORTION OF A 
CHAMPION 


By FRANCIS 
OSULLIVAN TIGHE 


A romance of fifth century Ire- 


NAN OF MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 
The Lorna Doone of the West 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


THE SYMPHONY 
PLAY 
By JENNETTE LEE 


land. A story of primitive love 
and primitive war, and a picture 
of the life of the times in Ireland. 


Author of “‘ Whispering Smith ”’ 
The story of a Rocky Mountain 


A symphony of four exquisite on« 
act plays—fantasies and bits of 
realism combined in a perfect 


$1.35 net girl who lived the primitive life of whole. $1.00 net 
the men of the high country 
THE STORIES OF H. Illustrated in Sass ox N. C. Wyeth 
C. BUNNER REMATING TIME 
FIRST SERIES: “The Midge,” FATHER BERNARD'S By 
Soe,” ye os e > Street ont PARISH 


” 


Jersey Lane 
SECOND SERIES: Stories orig- 
inally published under the titles 
“Love in Old Clothes,” and “Za- 
doc Pine.” Each $1.25 net 





By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD 
Author of “A Cloistered Romance” 


A beautiful love story of New 
York’s melting pot. 


JESSIE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


An inimitably funny story of a 
happy divorce, by which four mis 
mated people were satisfactor 


$1.25 net rearranged. 50 cents net 











A BOOKLOVER’S HOLIDAYS 
IN THE OPEN 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A book of adventure, exploration, hunting, travel — 

and literature. A splendid expression of Col. Roose- 

velt as a naturalist, a lover of, and adventurer in, 

strange countries, and a man of letters. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net 


WITH AMERICANS OF PAST 
AND PRESENT DAYS 


By J. J. JUSSERAND, French Ambassador to the 
United States 


A volume dealing with intimate American subjects 
and the relation of Frenchmen to them by a most 
sympathetic French student of our country.$1.50 net 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 
AND ELECTIONS 
By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 


A history of our presidential elections and the 
political controversies that preceded them, il- 


lustrated with contemporary cartoons. $1.50 net WL 


THE END OF A CHAPTER 
By SHANE LESLIE 


A book of anecdote and reminiscence by a young 
Cambridge graduate whose wide acquaintance and 
interesting connections have provided him with a 
remarkable store of fascinating material. $1.25 net 


ANTWERP TO GALLIPOLI 


A YEAR OF WAR ON MANY FRONTS—AND 
BEHIND THEM By ARTHUR RUHL 
The record of a brilliant year of war correspondence 
in France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Russia, Turkey. Iilustrated. $1.50 net 


THE MOUNTAIN 

RENEWED STUDIES IN IMPRESSIONS AND 

APPEARANCES By JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
Continuing the series in which appear “The Desert” 
and the “Opal Sea.” $1.25 net 

ESTIMATES IN ART 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER 





Studies of those Paiutere, historic and contemporary, 
in whose work, for various, reasons, most in 


¥ - 
wee terest is taken at the present time. $1.50 net 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











SCRIBNER'S 
a FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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. CHILDREN OF HOPE 
— ** 
a 
% By STEPHEN WHITMAN 
* 
NSON S Author of “The Woman from Yonder,”’ etc. : 
‘- , a A story with the glamour of ‘‘Trilby”; a novel of the most gracious COME 
tion *, literary appeal. Having touched nearly all the sciences, arts, and 
** plain businesses, Aurelius Goodchild was always interesting 
- . ~ . 
*, but never prosperous—until something quite extraordinary OUT of the 
PE * and beautiful happened. Then he and his three lovely 
* e.s 
4 *, and artistically ambitious daughters were translated 
ed with ** fromZenasville, Ohio, toFlorence, Italy. What hap- KITCHEN ! 
— r pened to the Misses Goodchild and Aurelius— e 
ar in r ; - iti ; , - 
their love-stories, ambitions, joys, and sor- 
+ a * rows—that is the material from which By ALICE DUER MILLER 
< ' 
* the author has woven a novel of un- A «e ” 
——_ ’ uthor of “The Blue Arch,” etc. % 
* usual richness, humor, and charm. bh f 1 rich ‘hand % 
NY PP LO Burton Crane, who was young, and rich, and hand- : 
y F. R. Gruger some, and a good sport (in the best sense of the word), 
*, Price $1.40 net found a little town below the Mason and Dixon line that ‘ 
-E . he liked; and then he found a splendid old mansion for tem- §% 
; * porary rental—with servants. And a most mysterious and 
— °° fascinating group of servants they were. What happenedinthe § 
| perfect * Four old Southern mansion, and during the hunts and drives in the 
$1.00 net * country around, the author has made into a delightful, swiftly mov- 
* N bl ing story, enlivened with brilliant side-lights of humor and satire. 5 
° 
[IME * ota e 12 fall-page illustrations by Paul Meylan s 
Ss Price $1.25 net 
* 
b %, 
IAMS * New * 
> 
ry of a Ms 
‘ . By MOTOR to the FIRING-LINE 
= : Century o the 
‘ents net *s An Artist’s Notes and Sketches with the Armies 
Ss Books of Northern France (June-July, 1915) By WALTER HALE 
‘4 , 
* Author of ‘An Ideal Motor Tour through France,”’ etc. 
* 
= * 
* The changes on the face of France. Seeing the war through 
young * the eyes of an artist. The most vivid pictorial account yet 
a * G LD produced of the big and little events that constitute life 
. ae #3 (and death) in the trenches, and of how war has 
Sy changed the physical aspect of France, by.an 
* LADS author who happens to be at once.an es- 
AND * pecially sensitive and vigorous artist, a 
RUHL 3 TH LEASO charming writer, a veteran motorist 
dence .; > UR S = ni - — with a background of old French 
2 ith a chapter on “How War Seems toa Woman” elen > ‘ - 4 
So ‘ I: Hayes Gleasen, and an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt) memories, and a friend and 
‘ : side : , intimate of France. 
The thrilling experiences of two Red Cross workers serving 
on the front line with the Belgian army, sketches of the Belgian 12 on, Ona a» 
| AND and French soldiers in action, and eye-witness accounts of atrocities. and 32 half-tones 
ae It is all fact—but not cold fact; the authors, having felt things as Price $1.50 net 
wll well as seen them, could not help writing of them with the fire of i, 
emotion, and it is safe to say that no piece of fiction this year will more 
certainly touch the finest depths of the reader’s heart than this true story s 
of the ‘‘Golden Lads.” 8 
wary 16 full-page illustrations %, 
ia fin Price $1.30 net 3 
0 net + 
At All Bookstores 353 Fourth Avenue 
YORK Published by THE CENTURY Co. New York City 
ed 
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JAPAN 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
$1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 





Wake Up, America, to Japanese Preparedness! Carl 
Crow, former Editor of a Tokyo Newspaper, Unveils 
Japan’s Imperialistic Ambitions that Menace the 
Philippines, Hawaii and the Panama Canal Zone 


JAPAN ANP 
AMERICA 


by Car] Crow 








OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 
THE HOME COMING CONSTANCE HOLME 


“Tt is literature of a very high order, most unusual 
work which sooner or later must _be widely appreciated at 
its full value.” 

12mo. $1.40 net. Postage, 12 cents. ° 


FREY AND HIS WIFE maurice ‘newiett 


A rousing tale of old Norway by the master of Roman- 
ticists. $1.00 net. Postage 10 eents. 


THE BRIDGE OF DESIRE ®%,WARWICK 


This powerful novel studies sympathetically a crisis 
in the married life of a distinguished dramatist. 
12mo. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 

BY JOSEPH E. 


The most authoritative and complete presentation of 
a type of architecture peculiarly American. 
8vo. $2.00 net. Postage, 14 cents. 


IDEAL HOMES IN GARDEN COMMUNITIES 
A Plan Book of Little Houses 
BY WALTER S. DAVIS and PIERPONT DAVIS, and others 
Stock plans of every design in the book may be 
obtained from the architects. 
8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


LOW COST SUBURBAN HOMES 


EDITED BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Editor of ‘‘ House and Garden.” 
An indispensable guide for planning that ideal little 
personality-home. S8vo. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


THE RETURN OF 
FU-MANCHU 


BY SAX ROHMER 
Author of *‘The Insidious 
Dr. Fu-Manchu“ 

Again the insidious Dr. Fu- 
Manchu, whose early adventures 
enthralled thousands of readers, 
returns to his old warfare against 
the white race. Again the mighty 
and horrible Chinaman, whose lif 
reeks with murder and violence, 
is opposed only by the indomitab| 
will of Nayland Smith and the 
devotion of Dr. Petrie. 


$1.35 net. Postage 10 cents. 


WARNING 


Don’t 
Begin 
this Book 


aii ps 











ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 





31 UNION SQUARE N, NEW YORK 
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the globe. 
| after the war. 
great novels.’”-—New York Sun, 


32nd Thousand. 


By STANLEY WASHBURN 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


Did You Read. “CROWDS” ? 


{ A book of Militant Peace. 
4 A confession of faith for the American people during and 
{ A book to cheer you up about human nature. 


LIFE AND GABRIELLA 


The story of a woman who lived life courageously and to the full. 
Net, $1.35 


OW” 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


© Advertising war off the face of 


Net $1.50. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


“One of Miss Glasgow’s 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 


HER HUSBAND’S PURSE 


The Agony of Warsaw and the Russian Retreat. An author- a the Author of ‘‘Martha of the Mennonite Country,”’ “‘Erst- 
whi 


itative first-hand account of the Eastern campaign by the cor- 


respondent for the London Times. Maps, etc. Net, $1.00. 


le Susan,” etc. 
Dutch told with genuine humor. 


Pennsylvania 
Net, $1.35. 


A new novel of the amazin 
Illustrated. 





‘I Want to See Things—and 


GEORGIANA— 


Just a human, lovable, worth- 
while American girl. 





She is old-fashioned enough to 
believe in home. 

She looks on love as the gleam to 
follow through life. 

She has her dark moments, her 
longings for a larger life than a 
country village has to offer, but 
her will to win happiness out of ) 
what is at hand is stronger. 7 


Illustrated in color. 


Net, $1.25. N&@ 4 


Things—and Live Things !’’ 


Warne does “live 


Georgiana 
things!” 
The far-away outside world breaks 
in upon her and the Great Ad- 
venture of her life begins. 

A story of love and of work and 
of play under the country sky. 

A “home” tale, true to the highest 
ideals, and as refreshing in its 
sentiment as Mrs. Richmond’s 
“The Twenty-fourth of June” and 
“Red Pepper Burns.” 


Just Out. At All Bookstores. 


UNDER THE COUNTRY SKY 


A New Country Story by GRACE S. RICHMOND 














New Animal Stories by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


WILD ANIMAL WAYS *, 


Mr. Seton’s animal stories need no introduction. 
Since “The Biography of a Grizzly” and “Wild 
Animals I Have Known” hundreds of thousands 
have come to understand the ways of the wil 
These tales introduce a host of new four-footed friends. 





NEW PLAYS in the 
DRAMA 
LEAGUE SERIES 


HOBSON’S CHOICE 
— Brighouse 
THE APOSTLE—Loyson 
THE MOTHERS 
—Hirschfeld 
WASHINGTON 
SQUARE PLAYS 


creatures. 


STAMBOUL NIGHTS 


By H. G. DWIGHT 


Notable stories of Turkish life, The New 


PAT] . York Tribune comments: ““The whole book is 
Al ALSE SAINT—Curel cked with strange, entrancing adventure.” 


YOUTH Halbe *rontispiece. Net $1.25. 
Each net 75 cents 


many characteristic animal drawings by the author. 





—_, 
. 


/ ‘%) 
D 
COALY-BAY, The Outlaw Horse 


There are 


Net $1.50. Just Out. 


CALIBAN 
By PERCY MACKAYE 


The Shakespeare Masque, the feature of the 
Tercentenary Celebration in New York. Suit- 
able for community performance. Send for 
circulars. Boards, net, 50c; cloth, net, $1.25. 








Bound in boards. Send for 
Complete List of Titles 











Garden City 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


New York 
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> Aristocracy of Literature” 


WALHALLA 


From the picture by Fantin-Latour in the Metropolitan Museum of rt 


I/lustration from EPIC AND SAGA, a volume containing five of the four bundred and eighteen famous titles in 


THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF. OF BOOKS 


Sold only by P. F. Collier & Son 


HE ancient Scandinavians believed 
that those who died in battle would 
live forever in Walhalla, a place of 
endless feasting and drinking. The 
story ot the Volsungs and Niblungs, The 
Treason ot Ganelon, and the other tales of 











the wild heroic life of those days are fasci- 
nating reading. ‘‘It is,’? says Dr. Eliot of 


Harvard, ‘* precisely this encounter with the 
mental states of other generations which 
enlarges the outlook and sympathies of the 
cultivated man and persuades him of the 


ai ecient niente th a” 
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upward tendency of the human race.’’ 
But, of more definite significance to us in- 
dividually, is the fact that an acquaintance 
with the great writings of the past means 
a broader outlook on life and a more com- 
plete command of the natural abilities with 
which we must make our way. 


The outcome ot a lifelong belief that the 
few great books essential to a liberal educa- 
tion could be gathered within a five-foot 
shelf, The Harvard Classics have come to 
be regarded as a national literary institution, 
and as the crowning achievement of Dr, 
Eliot’s career. 


In the preparation ot notes, introductions, 
and index, in selecting the most authentic 
texts, or best translations for the Five-Foot 
Shelf, Dr. Eliot had the assistance of Pro- 
fessor William Allen Neilson of Harvard, and 
the advice not only of the Harvard Faculty, 


“The Aristocracy of Literature” 


but of university faculties throughout the 
country. Harvard Library was at his dis- 
posal and the Library Staff cooperated. 


The Trustees and Directors of Harvard 
University marked their sanction of the un- 
dertaking by officially extending (for the 
first time in its history) the use of the Uni- 
versity name. 


We invite you to read the booklet that 
contains Dr. Eliot’s own statement. That 
statement is really literary history. It re- 
cords the achievement of a great ambition. 
We inserted this advertisement in the hope 
that it might afford us the opportunity of 
sending a copy of the booklet to every 
reader of Collier’s. Your copy is ready 
and waiting. It is free, of course, and 
there is no obligation of any kind. The 
coupon will bring it. We shall be as glad 
to send it as you will be to have read it. 


A copy of this book—free 


to every reader of Harper's 














The coupon brings you with- 
out obligation of any sort one 
of the most valuable little 
volumes about books and their 
makers that you ever opened 
—a little thirty-two page book 
prepared todescribe the famous 


“Five-Foot Shelf of Books.” 
A really delightful little book. 


Not a mere catalogue of titles 
and authors, but a literary 
guide no book lover can 

afford to neglect. 
















Thirty-two pages—some of the headings: 
—What Are The Harvard Classics? 
—Fifteen Minutes a Day with Dr. Eliot 
—Too Busy to Read? 

—Dr. Eliot’s Aim 

—The World’s Civilization on a Bookshelf 

—The Pleasure of Good 

Reading 

—The Reading Courses 








































P. F. COLLIER 
& SON 
416 W. 13th St. 
New York 
GENTLEMEN :—_You 
may send me the free 


Harvard Classics booklet. 


H. 5-16 
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NE hundred million 
QO sales yearly to the pub- 
lic—3000 employees— 
50,000 distributors—a sixteen- 
story building in New York— 
branches in leading cities—es- 
tablishments in the European 
capitals—agencies all over the 
world—publishing periodicals 
in five languages for an 
audience of millions—this to- 
day is the business founded by 
Ebenezer Butterick with no 
capital but an idea. 


Up and down the world, in 
every community where civili- 
zation has reached, there is one 
ubiquitous word — Butterick. 


In the queer-sounding places 
unearthed by the Great War, 
Butterick has long been a part 
of the daily life. In all lands, 
in all languages, Butterick is a 
household word. 


To the women of the world 
Butterick means Service—a 
torch of enlightenment in the 
vital problems of their homes; 
their clothing, their health 
their children, their social 
well-being. 


Modern civilization is the 


Butterick 


result of two main force: 
transportation and printing. 
Printing makes possible th 
distant communication of 
ideas. In the remarkable ad- 
vance in the betterments and 
comforts of life during the 
last half century, Butterick 
publications have taken a 
pioneer’s part. 


Butterick is publisher and 
manufacturer. Pioneer pub- 
lisher of women’s magazines, 
and the largest. Authoritative 
designer sk chalile , and the 
largest. Inventor Tee paper 
pattern, and largest manufac- 
turer. 


With periodicals in five lan- 
guages, read by hundreds of 
millions of people every year, 
Butterick is the greatest pub- 
lishing house in the world and 
the only one truly interna- 
tional in character. 


Butterick’s invention of the 
pattern, in 1863, was one ol 
the few great elemental inven- 
tions in the world’s history. 
It revolutionized clothing 
made it possible for women to 
make their own dresses; well, 
economically, stylishly. 
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\What Butterick has done 
‘or the manufacturers and 
erchants of America is in- 
alculable. Every year But- 
erick causes the use of three 
‘undred million yards of 


loth. 


Butterick publishes the lead- 
ing fashion magazine of Paris, 
the world’s style center. More 
Butterick patterns are sold in 
the Butterick shop in Paris 
than are sold of any kind of 
patterns in any other store in 
the world. These patterns are 
made in New York and are the 
same as sold in America. This 
magazine (Le Miroir des 


Modes) is printed in the But- 
terick Build- 





ing, New York. 





For forty years 
Butterick has 
had an _ estab- 
lishment on 


precedent in recommending 
Butterick to her subjects, she 

robably believed Butterick to 
a an English institution. 


Butterick influence is world- 
wide and it is as deep and 
intimate as it is wide. For 
instance, in the last few years 
Butterick has found good 
homes for eight thousand 
homeless children. Butterick 
receives more than three mil- 
lion letters per annum, many 
thousands of them personal 
letters from women seeking 
expert advice in regard to 
their households. 


From its humble origin to its 
present em1- 
nence as an in- 
ternational in- 
stitution, the 
story of But- 
terick is an epic 
of American 





Regent Street, 
London. When 
Queen Mary 
departed from 





business; a legit- 
imate source of 
pride for every 
American. 
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Vanity Fair’s Special Offer: 
A Six Months’ Pleasure-Party 
in New York for $1 


You think nothing, in your poor deluded way, 
of spending $2 for a single theatre ticket, or 
for three faded gardenias, when for only $1 


\ you can secure six issues of Vanity Fair. 


If you want to blossom out into a sophis- 
\ ticated New Yorker; if you want to 
% \ become a regular, Class-A, 12-cyl- 
inder, self-starting human being, 
\ simply tear off the coupon to 
the left, along the perforated 
line, fill it out, put it in an 
envelope ; stamp and mail 
it—with or without 
money. 


4 


Dp? you like parties? If you 

do, then you should not lose 
a moment's time in accepting 
this invitation to a six months’ 
party in the heart of New York. 
Don’t miss it! Music! Singing! 
Theatricals! Dancing! Evening 
Dress! You simply MUST come 
to this party for sophisticated 
people, as the guest of 


VANITY FAIR 


You positively won’t know your- 
self when you get back home 
after that six months’ party in 
wha. is now the gayest capital 
of the world. And, which is 
much more to the point, your 
friends won’t know you either. 


Your own blood relatives won’t know 
you. They'll probably think you’re 
some visiting European crowned head 
in disguise. Such aplomb! Such ease of 
manner, such habiliments de luxe, such 
wide learning, such brilliant wit, such 
many sided culture, and oh! such 
exquisite savoir faire. 


So just hop on to Vanity Fair’s 
special, all-Pullman, all-anthra- 
cite, all-vestibuled buffet and 
drawing-room express, and come 
for a six months’ party in the 
heart of New York—without leav- 
ing your own home, and with- 
out spending a cent more than $1. 


You'll find your round-trip ticket 
in the opposite corner of this page 
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| Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





Spring is here, Summer is coming 


Life 


Will be fully up to the procession. A number 
of light special numbers are now on their way. 
Every Tuesday Lire will present to the Amer- 
ican people an astonishing amount of real in- 


formation, revealed in its text and numerous 4 
pictures. The latest styles, the latest political r 
complications, the most informing wit and f 
humor. A list of Lire’s readers includes F 
practically all of the intelligent people of this a 
country. Won't you join them? Insure your a Speotal 


summer against dullness by sending one dollar , ; 
(see coupon) for a three months’ subscription. gna on hSt 
fo ar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
Pal $1.26) Send Lire 
ral for three months to 








- 
¢ 
a 
Y 
i 
7 
y 
7 
7 
ff 
al ‘ , p 
al Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
4 scriptions renewed at this rate. 


Premium picture, “Sunset,” 
given with each yearly sub- 
scription. 


LIFE, 20 West 31st Street, New York. 
7“ One Year $5.00 (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 


4 
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SCIENTIFIG AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


MUNN & Co.INc. “ 





WooLrmwoRrTH BUILDING 233 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 





Dear Mr. Executive: | . 


It is your desire to conduct your 
business in & manner that will result in the 
greatest efficiency. You cannot neglect any 
aid that will seem to suggest new ideas or in- 
form you what industrial developments are being 
made by other manufacturers. The Scientific 
American is designed to render this service, 
and the big men of our country are reading it. 
In many industrial establishments, after being 
placed on the desk of the Executive, it is 
passed among the heads of departments, and sev-= 
eral copies are often subscribed for in order 
that the employees may have access to it. 


In many ‘of our public Libraries it is 
more read than any other publication, not even 
excluding magazines of fiction. This is the 
only journal devoted exclusively to this field 
of work, and as it is a weekly publication it 
announces new developments before’ they can 
appear elsewhere. If it is of value to others, 
both for its contents and as an advertising 
medium, would it not be of value to you? One 
important suggestion or idea gathered from its 
columns may be worth more to you than the cost : 
of a subscription for a life time. 





Yours faithfully, 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year Sample copy on request 





SS 
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Just Published 


Two Volumes in 


THE GLOBE THEATER SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by DANIEL HOMER RICH 


JULIUS CAESAR 


As It Was Originally Performed by Shakespeare's Company 

With Introduction, Sketch of Shakespeare's Life, Notes, etc. 
e object of this edition is two-fold: first, 
fford assistance of a practical kind to the 
r girl who may be reading in “ Julius 
Cesar" his first Shakespearean text; and, 
yd, to present the play essentially as a 
rformance on the stage of the Globe Theater 
rather than as a work of poetic art. It is in 
the first respect more elementary, and in the 
econd more advanced than previous edi 
intended for the use of the high-school 

oO! grade-s« hool student. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


1 


Similar to “Julius Casar,"’ but more el 
ementary in treatment. The footnotes largely 
take the form of questions to stimulate and 
direct thought rather than to provide pupils 
with information which can be easily found 
in the dictionaries. 

Illustrated. 35 cents school each 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Established 1817 

















and 


The Heart That Feels 


of Orthodox or y- 
Agnostic 













are equally touch- 
ed and stirred by 
Swedenborg’s 
profound inter- 
pretation of 


The Holy Bible 


It will help you personally 
to a rational understanding 
of the Word of God,—to a 
clearer conception of the 
spiritual significance of Creation; of the love of 
heaven and the miserable selfishness of hell: of 
the process of dying and the life of the Real Man; 
and of what the final judgment consists. 


Swedenborg’s Works 


5 cents each volume, postpaid 





Printed on excellent paper, in large readable 
type, substantially bound in stiff paper covers 





































“Heaven and Hell” 632 pages 
\ “Divine Providence” ° 629 “ 
\ “The Four Doctrines” 635 
“Divine Love and Wisdom” 618 
\ Free distribution would involve unwarranted waste, 


so we make a nominal charge of 5 cents for each vol 
ume, postpaid. 
Address all orders to 


THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
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Villa, the Mexican “ Bobcat.”—From Leslie’s 


When people pay 
$2,000,000.00 for a 
magazine, they want 
that magazine pretty 


badly— 


—and that is what its readers 
paid for the news-pictures, 
and articles on finance, sport, 
travel, trade, motors and cur- 
rent events which appeared 


in Leslie’s last year. 


Leslie's 
$5 a Year 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 




























AGreat May Number 


More than ONE HUNDRED PAGES of 
FIRST-RATE FICTION. 


EMERSON HOUGH’S New Novel of the 
West, “The Magnificent Adventure.” 


SEVEN GOOD SHORT STORIES by 
James Francis Dwyer, Emmet Harte, 
William Slavens McNutt, Margaret Bus- 
bee Shipp, Frank Condon, and others. 


MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


FUNSTON, Our General in Command on 
the Mexican Frontier. 


MOUNTAIN WARFARE, with Striking 
Photographs from the War Zone. 


SWITZERLAND, a Neutral Republic Girt ’ 
by War—with Maps and Many Illus- 
trations. 


THE STAGE in Text and Picture. 


192 Pages—Ten Cents 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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“Mr. Britling Sees [| J 
It Through” . 


is the title of H. G. Wells’ 
new novel which graphically 
pictures the awakening of 
the slow-moving British 
mind to the actuality of war. 
The blundering inefficiency of English 
institutions and the essential soundness 
of English character are summed up | 
by England’s leading novelist in this | | 
vivid, intimate, humorous and moving if 
story of a quiet countryside. The first | 


er 


ij 





| | 
; chapter of Mr. Wells’ latest serial will i 
be published in the April 29th issue of 

i 





THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Let Us Help You Increase Your Income 
Let Us Help You Get An Education 
Let Us Help You Raise Money 


Next year the House of Harper & Brothers will be one hundred ye 
old. We are preparing to make this centennial year the greatest year 
the history of the House of Harper and the most notable year in the un- 
paralleled record of Harper’s MaGazine for two generations. 


WE WILL HELP YOU—WE WANT YOU TO HELP US 


wO YOU WANT to increase your cash income by utilizing you 
spare time pleasantly? Write to us. 


DO YOU WANT to raise money for any church organization 


Ladies’ Aid Society, Sunday School, Young People’: 


Society, Boy Scouts, War Sufferers, etc.? Write to us 


DO YOU WANT to get an education in any school or college in thi 
country? Write to us. 


DO YOU WANT to get a training in a School of Philanthropy to fit 


you to become a social worker in a settlement, boys’ 


or girls’ club, in play-ground work, etc.? Writ 
to us. 


IT IS WORTH WHILE to write us to-day—a postal card will do—stating 


what you most desire, and we will be glad to te! 
you our “Centennial” plans for co-operation. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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_ Booth ki ; 
| ooth Tarkington’s 
2? 
New Romance 
jeat A Tale of Youth and Summer Time and 
he u the Baxter Family—Especially William 
youl 
tion 
-ople’s 
tou 
n th 
to fit 
boy 
Writ 
an 
envi “COU re 
‘ating : ; —" ‘ 
a eel { “We cannot advise any reader to miss any of ‘Seventeen’—unless he 


has forgotten youth.”—N. Y. World. 


“Aside from the fact that it is one of the most laughter-provoking 
tales of the year, Mr. Tarkington’s story is also, beneath all its fun, a 
notable study of the psychology of the boy in his latter teens.””-—N.Y. Times. 


“The humors of ‘Seventeen’ are unbounded, and morose must be the 
reader whose appreciation of them is not also unbounded.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

Illustrated, Cloth $1.35 net; Leather $1.50 net 
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Just Published 


onan aes 


PEOPLE | 
LIKE THAT | 


By 


AUTHOR OF 


MARY CARY 


AUTHOR OF 





MISS 
GIBBIE GAULT 


THE HOUSE 
OF 


HAPPINESS 


THE MAN IN 
LONELY LAND 





HOW IT 
HAPPENED 


PEOPLE LIKE 
THAT 








KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


A spirit of love for others breathes through this 
vivid story of emotional heights and warm human 
interest. The heroine listens to the call which 
echoes through the world to-day—‘‘Am I my 
sister’s keeper?”—and takes up the challenge. 





Illustrated. $1.25 net 
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The Cri Garden 
And Other Tales of Adventure 
~% Y “% ‘ 
By REX BEACH 
: In this new volume Rex Beach’s Gras, involving him in a mysterious 

story-telling powers are at their best. counterfeiters’ plot and his discovery 
llere is romantic adventure of the girl he loves. 

| flood-tide in the Tropics; “The Weight of Obliga- 
n the masked mysteries of A crimson tion,’ “The Stampede,” 
the Mardi Gras; in the rush blossom ‘1 and “When the Mail 
of Klondike gold-camps; in his butt+..:,.sle Comes In” are vivid sto- 
the big, silent places of the and then— ries of the human struggle 
\laskan North. , in the great North. 

* The Crimson Gardenia” The concluding. stories, 
is a dashing tale of a New Yorker * McGill” and “ The Brand,” form a 
thrown into the vortex of the Mardi novel in themselves. 

Illustrated. $1.30 net. 
By 
CLARENCE B. KELLAND 

With his dog and a suit-case—and The millionaire owned the town 
not much else—the young man stepped and was good at cooking and fight- 
off the train and into a sit- ing. The young’ man 

> uation both humorous and found out how to fight — 

thrilling—with a blue-eyed A and to love. 
girl at the other end millionaire Mr. Kelland is an adept 
of it. kicked his dog in working out a plot of 

A millionaire kicked the and then— this nature. Love, loy- 
dog and the easy - going alty, bravery, and humor 
young man suddenly be- are the threads he ties 
came a human torpedo — very hu- and unties to a happy conclusion. 
man and very explosive. Illustrated. $1.25 net 
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of the 
ngels 














by 


BASIL 
KING 


Author of 
“THE INNER 
SHRINE” 


Illustrated by ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 


“There is faithful depict- 
ment in this book, and sound 
depth and a splendid vision. 
Against the peaked background 
of a little New England village 
the author has moulded in high 
relief a battle, mental, moral— 
and physical, too—of person- 
alities, of motives, of souls and 
substitutes. Through 
the big, shy, over-meek, over- 
strong Thor Masterman, Basil 
King has given us the keenest, 
most satisfying, yet most pro- 
voking, of all his books.” 

N. Y. Evening Sun. 

“* “The Side of the Angels’ is 
a finely discriminative study of 
American stock in a New Eng- 
land town.’’—Boston Herald. 

** Like ‘The Inner Shrine,’ it 
is a story of the best kind of 
love, the strong, quiet, endur- 
ing kind—the kind that is con- 
tent to give—and in Lois is its 
finest exemplification.” 

—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


soul’s 


HARPER & BROTHERS 











“Real beauty and soul- | 
stirring power keep the narra- | 
tive far above the ordinary 
level and as a study of the emo- 
tions — those of the earth, 
earthy, and those of the spirit, 
spiritually, this is one of the 
finest literary achievements of 
the new year.” 

—Buffalo Courier. 

“Basil King has written a 
powerful story in his new novel 


with its unusual title, ‘The 
Side of the Angels.” It not 


only has an interesting plot 
and a pleasing style, but it for- 
cibly presents a question which 
never yet has been satisfacto- 
rily answered, in many people’s 
opinion, and one which they 
are always ready to discuss.” 
—Burlington (Ia.) Hawk-Eye. 

“It is, by first intention, a 
story of the life of the spirit, 
with a touch of vision which 





has marked Basil King’s other 
stories. For artistry, it 


$1.35 net 


1S 


[ESTABLISHED 1817] 


inconsiderable but we lil 
this spirituality, this unmis 
takable ranking with the 
gels. The word, indeed 
too much out of fashion. Wh): 
we think of what it means 
could gladly welcome it back | 
common use.”’—Louisville P 

“In all his descriptions of 
human relations, of family a! 
fairs, of the love of man fo 
woman and of woman for ma 
Mr. King is vitally significant 
He draws us close to life itselt 
He is much closer to realit) 
than in any of the novels !x 
has written since those 
preceded *‘The Inner Shrin 
... Mr. King is fortunat: 
and his readers are fortunat: 
too, in his style, for he uses th: 
English language in all its pu 
rity. ... It is a pleasure 
read ‘The Side of the Angels 
both for its matter and its ma: 
ner.” 

—Boston Evening Transcri; 
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By 


WILLIAM 
DEAN 
HOWELLS 


The 


Daughter 
of the 


Storage 


and Other Things in 
Prose and Verse 


From the depths of a mellow 
heart and the store of ripened 
artistic impressions, Mr. How- 
ells has distilled this new vol- 
ume of tales and sketches. 


Tue DAUGHTER OF THE StTor- 
AGE. A Story. 
A PRESENTIMENT. A Story. 
Captain DuNLEvy’s Last 
Tre. A Poem. 
Tue Return To Favor. 
A Story. 
Somesopy’s Motner. AStory. 
Tue Face at THE WINDow. 
A Poem. 
An Experrence. A Story. 
Tue Boarpers. A Story. 
BREAKFAST Is MY Best MRAL. 
A Poem. 
Tue Moruer Birp. A Story. 
Tue Amico. A Story. 
Brack Cross Farm. A Poem. 
Tue CriticAL BooxksTorRE. 
A Story. 
A Feast or Reason. A Story. 


Crry anp CouNTRY IN THE 
Faun. A Poem. 
Taste Tatx. A Story. 


Tue EscapapE or A GRAND- 
FATHER. .A Story. 

Sevr-SacriFIice. 
A Farce—Tragedy. 

Tue Nicut Berore Curist- 
mas. A Morality. 


$1.35 net 
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Three New Books 





Seven 


Miles To 
Arden 


B 


AWYER 


Author of 
“ The Primrose Ring” 


no 


RUTH 


Full of charm, brimming 
with whimsical humor, as fra- 
grant as new-mown hay, fairly 
tripping with laughter and sun- 
And all through it 
sparkles a perfect dear of a 
girl, clever, bright, vivacious, 


The 


ripples like a brook and sings 


shine. 


witty, lovable. story 
straight into the heart and af- 


fections of the reader. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 
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By 


HAMLIN 
GARLAND 


They of 
The High 
Trails 


Romance runs high in these 
pages full of the charm of the 
Rockies. “They of the High 
Trails” is fiction, pure and 
simple, but there is a splendid 


reality about it. 


Here are the outlaw and the 
risked all; 


the prospector and the lost 


girl for whom he 


mine he sought; the grub- 
staker and the friendly widow 


who helped him to fortune. 


Mr. Garland has always ex- 
celled in making vividly alive 
to the reader this life of the far 
border he knows so well. In 
“They of the High Trails” he 
has pictured a score or more of 
the picturesque figures which 
make up this life. In 
chapters the author tells the 


these 


romance of these characters 
“which present the fearless, 
humorous, and often violent 
types which made the region 
The main characters 
who take 


chances and they can still be 


famous. 
are all of the sort 


found on the high trails. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


NEW YORK 
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Clipped Wings 


By 
RUPERT HUGHES 


“Rupert Hughes is one of the few novelists whose 
stories of stage life reveal an intimate knowledge of the 
subject.”’—San Francisco Bulletin. 

**Mr. Hughes’s best story. He is humorous and seri- 
ous by turns.” —Springfield Republican. 

‘In plot, in dialogue, in incident and most of all 
in Mr. Hughes’s extraordinary English, it is a novel 
that is unvariedly unconventional. ‘Clipped Wings’ 
never fails to hold the reader in its grip. The novelist’s 
very eccentricities give a zest to the story that cannot 








be resisted.’ Boston Transcript. 

“Rupert Hughes, with his characteristic style and 
vivacity, is here again with a new novel. It would be RUPERT HUGHES ' 
superfluous to admit that it is witty and full of a certain hater od 
human judgment. It came from Rupert Hughes’s pen. What Will People Say,” ek ’ 


He is popular. He knows the vehicle that brought him 
popularity. So he drives on. ‘Clipped Wings’ is written in just the style that is read, 
but just a little different from anybody’s else style. The plot, is—well, Rupert Hugh: 






































wrote .” State Jou rna I, Colu mbu S. Frontis piece. $1.35 , 
Ty cpmmeaees—_—_ | | | | d] e cael OF 
= € ‘ ML | 
F | Handle TheTrail sy THE TRAIL | 
With of the | | 
Pte, mi, 
‘ ~ 
ven | C: Hawk 
of a girl who dared 
vahe ald of a mnan’s are aw 
life, in spite of warn 
hat & was ex- 
= by by 
. > MARGARET SINCLAIR 
Bag wth (nnn pale rywi, + , . TT] 
| nctectiioees: 1. S-ancaraee LEWIS 
“The book is in every way a marked ad- “It is a genuine bit of philanthropy, « 
vance upon the author’s earlier story, ‘ Look- our part toward our readers, to commend 
ing After Sandy’.”—New York Times. so youthful, so spirited, so inspiring a work 
“She has a happy wit, a fresh touch, and of fiction.” —Ohio State Journal. 
in this book a mastery of her material.” — “Told with a spontaneous whimsicalit 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. that makes the reading as well as the co! 
“We felt that the author ‘of ‘Looking text thoroughly enjoyable.”—Chicago 77 f 
After Sandy’ was one who deserved watch- bune. 
ing. ... In ‘Handle With Care,’ Miss “Both in promise and performance, M: 
Turnbull has justified our belief. She has Lewis is the foremost member of th 
grown ee ter J in her dealing with plot younger group of American novelists 
and in her handling of character.’’—Boston —N. Y. Evening World. 
Transcript. Frontispiece. $1.35 net Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 
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The Twin Sisters 


by 








by 


Nothing 


A Year 








\ = 
@ vi ® JUSTUS CHARLES \, NOTHING A YEAR| 
SISTERS MILES BELMONT HE 7 
FORMAN DAVIS | i 
b > | 


A modern romance 
of international soci- 
ety. This, Mr. For- 


“In ‘The House of 
Mirth’ Edith Whar- 


ton presented the | 
tragic figure of an 
impoverished _ girl 
trying to live by her 


man’s last novel 
— was finished shortly 
poi iv before he sailed on the 














. . . $ ° . | CHARLES BEL™ 

[ ill-fated Lusitania. It wits in fashionable feos rye te pte 

wep ' eared is an interesting psy- society, her natural _nAaees « snormems eusanems 
chological study of circle. In ‘Noth- 


ing a Year’ Charles Belmont Davis presents 
a woman who stakes all in her effort to gain 
a footing with smart society in New York. 
With strong grasp on character and thorough 
comprehension of milieu Mr. Davis tells the 
story of Barbara Clyde. Mr. Davis has madé 
a notable contribution to social history.” 

Boston Herald. Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


two sisters and the results in their character of 
their totally different upbringings. In this, as 
in his other books, Mr. Forman wrote of a life 
and people he knew—well-bred gentle-folk, not 
the caricatures often met with in so-called “ so- 
ciety novels.” And in this story he shows that 
loyalty and simplicity are not io be found only 
among the poor. $1.35 net 


by 
SOPHIE 
KERR 


Love 


At 
Large 


The romance of young marriea tife is the theme of this bright and amusing book. For romance 
does not belong exclusively to the unmarried. Here are no gloomy, dramatic problems, which 
most writers seem to feel obliged to treat, once the hero and heroine have left the altar. The only 
difficulties are those which the young wife in this book looks upon as a game to test her feminine wits 
and diplomacy. And she is indeed worth knowing—this fairy-like, laughing, whimsical little person, 
illogical, well-dressed, with a keen sense of humor who seems dowered with perpetual youth and 
charm. She manages her fine home to perfection, romps with her three healthy children, and in 
moments of leisure from her house and social duties writes stories which get her into all kinds of trouble. 


Wall Street Stories By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


In these intimate stories of “the street,” the author, like a keen-eyed, experienced showman, 
points out to the spectator the Bulls and Bears and tells strange tales of their habits and customs. 
Mr. Lefevre’s trenchant pen draws the different types that fill the noisy, tragic world of speculation. 
This is a book which every man who ever followed stock quotations will find of absorbing interest, and 
perhaps he may recognize well-known Wall Street characters beneath their disguises. 

, “It’s a little book that will bring home to every one the human side of Wall Street.’”’"—Philadelphia 
ress. $1.00 net 


Illustrated 


$1.25 net 
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Harper’s Citizen Series 
Edited by WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHBY, Princeton University 





Principles of Labor Legislation 


By JOHN R COM MONS I I D Professor of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin; former n 
v § - . — ove A “** Tndustrial Commission of Wisconsin and United States Commission 
dustrial Relations ; and 


: 
. 
JOHN B. ANDREWS, Ph.D.., Secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation; editor 


American Labor Legislation Review 


[Prepared in 


The best American text-book in its particular field.""— 
James Forp, Assistant Professor of Social Ethics at Har- 
vard University 

Chis is so much more comprehensive, solid, and author- 
itative than anything else on the subject, that it is certain 
to dominate the field.”""—Pror. E. A. Ross, Dept. of Political 
Economy, University of Wisconsin 

“No two men in America are better fitted to deal ad- 
equately with the theme than Professor Commons and 
Dr. Andrews.""—Dr. Srernen 8. Wise 


Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


The Puritan in Holland, England and America 
By DOUGLAS CAMPBELL 


This important and authoritative work is now issued in a one-volume edition which makes it accessib 
The author has sought out the facts back of the settling of the Northern stat: 


a wider sphere of readers. , : ; 
Puritans—Scotch, Irish, Dutch, Welsh, English. 


Harper’s A-B-C Series tem, net 50c. each 


‘ a a. » 2 iced 
A-B-C of Golf By Joun pb. DuNN 
In this manual a professional golf-player and 
teacher has incorporated the essential principles of 
his teaching system, explained in untechnical lan- 
guage and adequately illustrated. 


A-B-C of Architecture 
By FRANK E. WALLIS 


Simplifies the rules and laws of architecture so that 
its basic principles can be readily understood. 


. al . . 
A-B-C of Electricity 
By WILLIAM H. MEADOWCROFT 
The telegraph, wireless telegraphy, the telephone, 
electric light, electric power and batteries, are 
treated in separate divisions. 


. ’ 
A-B-C of Good Form 
By ANNE SEYMOUR 
Presents in the simplest form the facts about 
formal etiquette which every one should know. 


A-B-C of Gardening 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 


Contains all the information necessary for starting 
and keeping in order an outdoor flower-garden or 
indoor plants. 


A-B-C of Housekeeping 
By CHRISTINE T. HERRICK 


Gives an outline of the details essential for a young 
housekeeper. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


co-operation with the American Bureau of Industrial Research} 
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“It is not only the best treatise on the field which it 


but it covers the ground so well that it is not likely + ‘ 
a rival for some time to come.’’—Dr. Jomun A. Rya ie 


Catholic University of America. 

“An excellent book which has long been needed. A 
prehensive outline and well-balanced discussion of th: 
sorts of labor legislation, resting upon a clear underst 
of the needs for legislation.’-—Rosert F. Forrster 
ant Professor of Social Ethics at Harvard University 


NEW ONE-VOI 
EDITION 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.0: 


A-B-C 
of Vegetable Gardening 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 


A convenient, helpful little bock for those « 
to supply the home table with vegetables. 


- . . ° 
A-B-C of Motion Pictures 
By ROBERT E. WELSH 
Answers the hundred questions asked by | 

interested in this new form of entertainment. | 


stage in the process of making motion pictur 
covered. 


A-B-C of Correct Speech 


By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 





The aim of this volume is to set forth the best 
usage with regard to our mother tongue, and to 
state the principles which should guide our « , 


versation. 


A-B.C. ot Automobile Driving 
By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 


Written to teach beginners how to operate 
automobile, and to show those already proficient 
way to avoid accidents. 

M By CHRISTIN! 
A-B-C of Cooking T. HERRICK 

A helpful book devoted to the first principles of 
cookery, one in which general rules are given ra! 
than individual recipes. 


NEW YORK 
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Just Published 
: ’ 
7 
7 
. New Book 
88101 
: 7 
- 
. 
jit 4 
ch . . . 
ely “Here is the world humanity has made. 
Rya ; pe ° ‘.% . . o. ube 
| Will you take full citizenship in it? 
~d \ rm: . - rT: . 
of th This is the theme of the book. Then the author shows in what 
der . - ° . 
TER, | the real humanity consists and how it may best be attained. 
sity ; 
f us wishes to be human—does not the word near-sighted. What is the remedy? Look at the 
nan” convey the value of its opposite?—but seaman, or the hunter, says the author; in their eyes 
rot e days when men are narrowed into specialists’ you will find a look not to be found in the eyes of 
“ s, to be human, interested in all that affects all city dwellers. They take a wide-eyed view of the 
omes more and more difficult. Humanity, world. The man who outil be called human must 
a thor seems to say, is the golden mean between gain this wide, sane view of life from his observation 
slates he idlesness and fussy, intemperate zeal. of men and from the influence of “human” books. 
0 / dur daily existence is filled with such a multitude Wide-eyed sympathy is necessary to the best citizen- 
ic | iils that, observing them, we become spiritually ship. 
h Cloth, 50 cents net; Leather, $1.00 net 
: W hen a Man Comes to Timself By WOODROW WILSON 
Ing by enthusiasm,” urg the - gui _ author; “don't be 
a ven b y nece. sity Aad i yo au, cy ja a lepp ng-stor ng 
Ose eaver “For every young man should be as a = acon ¥ ona high hill.” —The Independent 
“There is a helpful lesson in the brief volume for every man."’"—Chicago Continent. 
Cloth, 50 cents net; Leather, $1.00 » 
fures 





By thos Over the Front in an Neglected Points of 
icture 5 . . 
Aeroplane Auction Bridge 


ech By RALPH PULITZER By CARL EHLERMANN, Jr. 


\n account of a flight in a French Army aeroplane In this helpful book the fine points which are most fre- 
Se heat from Paris to the front and back again. In addition quently neglected both by bridge players and bridge 
ad to e writer recounts his expe riences and impressions editors are here set forth and fully analyzed, and the 
a : ng other trips by train and motor to the fighting- way, not merely a way, of playing certain situations is 
es in northern France and Belgium. shown. The new rules are those just settled by the 
Illustrated. $1.00 net New York Whist Club in June, 1915. 50 cents net 
lVing 
L M ° 
a € ‘ . ‘ oa2 ‘ 
erat Memorial Day Pageant Arranged for Communities and Schools 
cient 
By CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY 
ISTIN| Chis pageant meets a real need for a performance which can be easily prepared and effectively given on 
ERRICK Memorial Day the country over. In the introduction Miss Mackay explains that this pageant may be given 
ciples of indoors of outdoors, though preferably the latter. She leaves nothing unsaid to simplify the work of production: 
pn rat there are full descriptions as to the simple scenery, the costumes, and the incidental music. 25 cents. 
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Just Publ: 


Body and Spirit: An Inquiry Into the Subconscious 
By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 


Author of “‘Hypnotic Therapeutics,” etc. 





This book on the subject of psycho-therapy is written by a well-known physician, wh: 
from numerous cases observed in his own practice his theory of the value of suggestion as 
tive force. The questionless importance of psycho-therapy in the treatment of mental and 
abnormalities must figure as an excuse for the publication of this volume, says the author, 
object is to interpret the true mission of the suggestionist, to make clear what this higher s; 
work really is, and what it is accomplishing in the control of disease, the transformation of cha 
and the evocation of esthetic sensibility and moral force. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1 


The Story of A Pioneer  3s,ANNA 


HOWARD SHAW 
with the collaboration of ELIZABETH JORDAN 
The spiritual uplift which results from reading “The Story of a Pioneer” is limited or 
the responsiveness of the individual, but surely no soul could be so lethargic, so untuned ¢ 
valiant, noble, self-sacrificing soldiering of Dr. Anna H. Shaw as to fail of a quickening of th« 
The book is not just an account, a story, of a life. 
its subject pervades every page.’ 


The Man Jesus By MARY AUSTIN 


“Delightful reading. I never read a fragment of history that gave me such a vivid and 
plete picture of the country and the times. The book is written with such unfailing brilliance 
so interesting that I feel sure it will be immensely read.””—Gertrude Atherton. 

“A book of the most advanced thought, yet written tenderly, in no disregard of those 
whose cherished convictions and faith it is not in accord.” —N. Y. World. 


the 
The living, breathing, vigorous personalit) 
Illustrated. $2 


¥ 







ind Is 






Crown 80, $1.: 


My “ By RUSSELL H 
Vy ns 4 4 4 
> ANTTATO ' 
Acres of Diamonds CONWELL, D.D. 
A remarkable book which tells the strange story of a lecture (delivered more than 5,000 ti: 
and of a fortune of $4,000,000 made from this talk. It tells moreover of the amazing man 
did all this. “His ideas, ideals and enthusiasms have inspired tens of thousands of lives,” 


John Wanamaker in a preface to the book. “A book full of the energetics of a master workn 
just what every young man cares for.” Illustrated. $1 


Faith: The Greatest Power In The World 


By SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 


“An attractive little book on a big, compelling subject. 
It would do any one good to read it.”,—Chicago Herald. 
“His book is tiny, but it is masterful.”—N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net; Leather, $1.00 net 


College Sons and College Fathers 


By HENRY 8S. CANBY 
Assistant Professor of English, Yale University 


“Written with charming good humor, end with a half-tender, half-humorous appreciation and 
affection for the undergraduates and his busy, intense, romantic ‘bright college years’ that is a!to- 
gether delightful... . . A sane, wholesome, broad-minded, tolerant view of American life arid of th 
possibilities that lie within collegiate influence.”—N. Y. Times. Post 8vo, $1..: 
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Hollow Tree Stories 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
ited by J. M. Condé. 6 Vols. 


Mr. ’Possum’s Great BALLoon TRIP 
Mr. Rassit’s Bic DINNER 

How Mr. Doc Gor Even 

Makino Up With Mr. Doc 

Wuen Jack Rassit Was a Lirtte Boy 
How Mr. Rassit Lost His Tart 


50 cents net each 


e popularity which Mr. Paine’s stories of the quaint 
Woods creatures have long enjoyed has led to the 
cation of fewer stories to a volume which could be sold 
lower price. This is the reason why they are now 
ied in six handy volumes—little books such as little readers 
[hese, however, will in no way interfere with the 
tinued publication of the two older volumes. 


Two Books of Indian Stories by 


ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 
The Red Arrow War Path and 


\ vivid narrative of two Indian boys, just Hunting Trail 


noted to the rank of warriors, on the great 
Vestern plains, in the years before the white Here are thrilling stories of Indian boys, of 
in came. Mr. Gregor has not only written adventures and hair-breadth escapes from their 
tory that will hold enthralled the youngster enemies, and their hardships and achievements 
begins it, but in his dialogue and descrip- as hunters. Mr. Gregor, who knows the ways 

he has caught the psychology of the of the red men, has told in this book stories of 

lian and presented a ane picture of boys of many different tribes of the East and 
it life meant to his heroes.” —N. Y. Evening West—lIroquois, Mohawks, Delawares, Sioux, 
Blackfeet, and Pawnees. Jilustrated. 60 ents 








Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Trenchmates in France By J. S. 


‘The story is told interestingly, and on the whole a comprehensive picture of the great struggle 


ZERBE 


v going on in France is presented to the boyish reader’s mind.”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 
“It is a rather exceptional story, full of incident and escapade, and containing also much techni- 


il information of forts, projectiles, and aircraft, and illustrated by maps and diagrams.” 
ancisco Argonaut. Illustrated. 


By CLARENCE B. KELLAND 
Mark Tidd in Business 


“One of the most delightful books of 1 its kind that has come to hand in many a day. It might 
be over-stepping the mark to drag in ‘Tom Sawyer,’ but the breezy Americanism of the Middle 
West that is half the charm of ‘Mark Tidd,’ calls to mind the best of Mark Twain’s efforts. Mark 
lidd, himself, is a fat boy, who has figured in several previous books, to the edification of a large 


audience, and in the present volume he undertakes to run a country store for the father of one of 
his chums.”—N. Y. Evening Post. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


— San 
$7.00 net 








Mark Tidd 


Here is a splendid story, telling of the exploits of 
four as natural and resourceful youngsters as ever 
lived. At first his comrades thought the fat boy with a 

tammer a joke and fair game; but soon their respect 
ne his talents was firmly fixed. Ill'd. $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Mark Tidd in the Backwoods 


The second book about Mark Tidd, full of the same 
humor as the earlier. It is an- excellent tale of the 
doings of four jolly, natural lads led by the ingenious 
fat boy during a momentous summer in the Michigan 
woods. Illustrated. $1.00 ne 


NEW YORK 
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Marooned in the Forest 





By ALPHEUS 
HYATT VERRILL 


The thrilling story of a young man stranded in the forest who was forced to face nature with ba: 


What would you do if you were lost in the wilderness without supplies? 


Without food, fire, arms, matches,” watch, or compass, how can he win kis fight for life? 


That was what happened to t! 


This tale of ad 


will appeal to every lover of outdoor life, old or young, to every Boy Scout, and to every one who is int 
Nothing could be more stimulating than an effort to work out person 
Illustrated. $1 


in doing things for himself. 
achievements of the hero. 















By 
Kate Dickinson 
Sweetser 


Most stimulating read- 
ing are these accounts of 
the hardships and heroism 
of the great explorers and 
seamen. All of these men 
whose stories Miss Sweet- 
ser recounts, from their 
dreams to their dreams’ 
fulfilment, were connected 
—with one exception— 
with the exploration or 





Anes 8 en eR A ewes 





Cortes, De Sota, 


development of America 
Christopher Columbus, 


Francis Drake, John Paul Jones, 


Captain John Smith, Daniel Boone, Sir John Frank- 
lin, and David Livingstone. 


Illustrated. 
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& | everything” and 


$1.50 net 






By 
Gardner Hunting 


| This is an unysal story 
about “the boy who had 
“the boy 
who had nothing,” and of 
the dog both loved and 
who brought them to- 
gether. The waif of the 
streets comes into the life 
of the son of a wholesome, 
| protected home, and each 

boy helps to shape the 
character of the other. 





) They discover that every 


boy is like a piece of fine-grained wood — it takes 
varnish to bring his best qualities out—and ‘that 
boy-varnish is simply the polish of good manners. 
But it is first of all a good story. 


Illustrated. 


Surprise 


$1.25 net 


Island 


Louis Rhead 


Illustrator 


A perfect edition of a f 
perfect book at a popular & 


price. Is there a_ boy 
alive who once begins to 
read of the arrival at 
“The Admiral Benbow” 
of the one-legged bucca- 
neer, who does not thrill 
at the further adven- 
tures of Jim, the youth- 
ful hero? Mr. Rhead has 
produced faithfully, to the 
requirements both of fact 
and of the imagination, 











pamal tY ROBERT 10U! 
Cm STEVENSON 





the scenes first of the English seacoast, then of th 


tropical isle. 


Uniform w ith the Illustrated Editions of ‘ 


** Gulliver’ x he 1 
More than 100 Illustrations and Decorations. $1 


“*Robin Hood,” 


Crusoe, 


By Donal 
Hamilton Haines 


Most timely indeed is 
this thrilling story of a 
supposed naval war be- 
tween the United States 
and a foreign power. This 
book deals with the cam- 
paign at sea of the war 
whose land campaign was 
the subject of the author's 
earlier book, “The Last 
Invasion.” War with the 
Blueswas unexpectedly de- 
clared while the ships were 
still at the drill grounds, 





As 








CLEARING 
THE SEAS 


DONAL HAMILTON HAINE 





HARPER & BROTHERS + 


and the entire fleet started off in search of the e1 
A terrible storm separated the ships which ha 
fight the Blues, who had escaped its fury, in sir 


groups, with different results. 


Illustrated. 


By JAMES 


$1.25 net 


H. KENNEDY 


4 delightful story for every little folk, just the kind they will love to listen to night after night at bed! 
that will make them beg t 
all on a wonderful island 
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© sit up “ 
Illustrated. 
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just ten minutes more.” 
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There are pirates and Indians and hidden hous 
—but pirates and Indians are so gentle that they could never cause a nightmar« 


, 50 cents net 


NEW YORK 












RELAX—COMPLETELY! 


After a strenuous day it pays to forget 
your business, your ‘work, and worries 


BE HAPPY WITH MARK TWAIN 


Remember the days when you read “ Huck Finn.”” Go back to them 
again with Mark Twain. Free your business-bound imagination. You'll 
laugh at his endless whimsicalities—you'll love him. He comes like an 
old friend—next to sunshine and pure, fresh air as a mental tonic. 


Now for a limited time, the price of this per- 
senally authorized edition of Mark Twain’s 
Works is one-half that of former editions 


We are nearing the end of the most popular book offer in history—over 
a million copies have been sold. It is the edition personally authorized 
by Mark Twain. In 25 volumes, carefully printed on good quality paper 
and bound in handsome red cre pe cloth, with titles in gold, a design on 
the shelf back, and a photograph of the author on the cover. 

You will always be able to buy Mark Twain’s works from $1.75 to 
$10.00 per volume—but you will never again be able to buy them at 


this extremely low price. 
TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE 


When the few sets that are left are sold, the new edition will be 
printed on much more expe nsive paper, bound much more expensively, 
and sold at a much higher price. Send the coupon below now—no cash or 

deposit is necessary. When the 

books come, take them out of the 

box, let the whole family look them 
over. Inspect the quality of the 
books, the paper and the binding, 
the way they are printed ani illus 
trated—and then decide conscien 
tiously whether you want to keep 
them or not. If you don’t, send 
them back collect. Could anything 
be fairer? 
Harper’s Magazine is included 
170 Stories in 25 Volumes this special price. 


The Innocents Abroad, 2 vols. A Connecticut Yankee, Etc. 





A Tramp Abroad, 2 vols. 
Following the Equator, 2 vols. 
Roughing It, 2 vols. 

Life on the Mississippi 

The Gilded Age, 2 vols. 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Huckleberry Finn 
Pudd’nhead Wilson 

The Prince and the Pauper 


President Wilson says: “A 
delightful humorist, a man able 
to interpret human life with a 
flavor all his own A man of 
high and lovely character, a friend 
quick to excite and give affection; 
a citizen of the world who loved 
every wholesome adventure of 
the mind or heart." 


Ambassador Bryce says: “ Mr. 
Clemens was a great humorist and 
a master of pathos. A story 
teller of inexhaustible inventive 
power and at all timesa profound 
student of human nature 


Joan of Arc, 2 vols 

Sketches New and Old 

Tom Sawyer Abroad, Etc. 

American Claimant, Etc. 

Literary Essays 

The Man that Corrupted Had- 
leyburg 

The $30,000 Bequest, Etc. 

Christian Science 


Theodore __ ocsovett says: 

. A great humorist, a great 
philosopher, and his writings 
form one of the assets in Amer 
ica’s « tributions to the world 
of achievement, of which we 
have a right, as a nation to be 
genuinely proud 


William Howard Taft says: 
“Mark Twain gave pleasure 
real intellectual enjoyment—to 
millions, and his works will con 
tinue to give such pleasure to 
millions yet to come.” 








% Calf, $14.50 net; 


MARK TWAIN: A Biography. 


By A.sert Bicetow Parne. 


34 Morocco, $15.50 net. 


Illustrated 3 vols., $6.00 net; 


No payment, no deposit, no cash 
required. The coupon brings them 
PREPAID IN THE HARPER WAY 


Franklir 
Please eT 
works and enter m} 
to Harper s Mz gaz 
may keep thi: 
nd return it to you, < 
to keep it If 
$2.00 a manth ur 


you 


mn for one year 
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Addres : 
Gilt Tops, $7.00 net 


















SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY. 








THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON | | e8'st AsteusScrDEnGne Gymnasium. and one of the te 
1890-1916 foe 
The Only Country School for Girls “Reed of Manic Desartast Cardicated Lecchesiaty 2 _ 
in New York City Terms $1250. No extras 











Interior Decorating, Domestic Scien | 
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Maser L. Foster, Principal R 

Boarding and Day School. Spacious recreation grounds, Lypia Dwicut Day, Advisory Principal P 
wooded park, tennis courts. All the outdoor ad- 52 East 72nd Street, N 
vantages of the country with full enjoyment of the 00 - 
cultural influences of New York City: ready accessi- THE FRENCH SCH L FOR GIRLS 
 stiee te eieehiees Wien eomeeibe s iI , Miss McCLeLLan and Miss Wiitiams’ School. 

| ‘ , 4 arie oncerts. P . : . 
pas >= , te 2 fe, ma ., acum All courses in French; French spoken at all times. Fre 
to be a real home, large enough to be a Real School. teaching-staff. Opera, art exhibits, ThéAatre Francais Re 
Strong Music Department. Special courses in dancing, and day pupils. Also older girls studying painting or music ir 
elocution and art. York, carefully chaperoned Address Principals, 24 E.Jo4th 







o— & 


New York After June ist, Cape Neppicx, Me 
Pupils enter college upon its own certificate 


Riverdale Ave. near 252nd St., West, New York City WHAT SCHOOL? 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 


School Information Department, Harper's MAGAZINE, N. Y 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


. < Yay Pupils. gular 8 al « in 
College Preparation. Resident and Day Pupil Regular or special courses 











ss 







. : Languages, Art, Music, Dancing. Home care and social 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. Travel classes. Practical courses. Recreation grounds. Sun 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. and winter sports. Week-end trips 





Mrs. HeLten M. ScoviLte, Principal 


160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. Miss Rosa B. CutsMAN, Associate Prin. 2042 Fifth Ave., N. \ 





¥ 












MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE GARDNER SCHOOL 


58th year. An exclusive school for Girls combining all the adv 
» tages of city with delightful home life. Regular and special courses 
Resident and Day Pupils Music, Art, Elocution, Dancing. Much outdoor life, Riding, Sk: 
ing, Swimming, etc. 

e « i c > rf < 
26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. Y. Miss E.tince and Miss MASLAND, Principals. 


607 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE GRAHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory, General and 


Post Graduate Courses. Small classes. Outdoor sports. Resident and day pupils. Courses: college preparatory, acader 
Twenty-second year, October, 1916 








music, art, dramatic art, home economics, postgraduate acaden 










Miss Ciara I. Co_surne, A.B., i . 
Miss Martaa K. Humpnrey, A.M., ¢ Principals. 1o1st year opens October 6th. ‘ 
164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y. 42 Riverside Drive, N. Y 
THE DEVERELL SCHOOL The FROEBEL LEAGUE of NEW YORK CITY 
i" D. > ' Training School for Kindergartners. 
9 Rue os haillot, ! Fas ; pag | ~_ at ~ , Students’ Residence. Mothers’ and Nurses’ Courses. 
During the war, 57 a oe Sane Sve Sane mee Model Kindergarten and Primary Department 
\ Frenc . sch - for pints Circular on request 
amg Ba i yo Principal Mrs. Marion B. B. LANGZETTEL, Director 








112 East 71st Street, N. \ 





THE ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Endorsed by Leschetizky, Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, Goodson.) 


AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS 














school with a name and a reputation. An exclusive home where Founded in 1884. 

a limited number of girls, duly chaperoned, may secure a thorough Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre 
musical education and enjoy the privilege of associating with 
world's foremost artists Delightful location one block from Fifth Companies. 
Avenue and Central Park. Piano taught by certified pupils . , 
of Leschetizky. French spoken in the house. Courses in Har- FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
a=, . Classic Dancing Also Riding and outdoor For catalogue and information, apply to 

Miss Exvinor Comstock, Principal. J THe SECRETARY, ; 

41 East Soth St., N. Y. Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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“The 
Castle” 


Miss Mason’s 
School 

In the Suburbs of 

New York City 
A Happy Community of Healthy Girls 
The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 
ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 

part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life—a 
life of efficiency, independence and social nie, 

For circulars, address 








MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., Box 706, Tarrytewn-on-Hudson, N. y. 


The Misses Tewksbury’s School for Girls 


In its new home the Reynal estate, 54 Acres on Mamaroneck 
Road, twenty miles from New York City. (Express Station White 
Plains.) Catalog on request. 








ScARSDALE, Westchester County, N. Y. 





NEW YORK CITY (continued). 
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KNOX"SCHC 


for GIRLS 
“Ul 


Catalogue and views, address 
Mrs. E. Russe(( Houghton... since ag 





son Hudson NY] 


BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day 





Pupils. 
28 minutes from Grand Central Station. 


Lawrence Park, Bronxvitie, N. Y. 








NEW YORK. 





THE MANLIUS SCHOOLS 
Beautiful country location. Str. Joun's Scuoo.—College 

Business Preparatory. Beneficial Military Training. For twelve 

years ranked by U. S. Government as “ Honor School,”’ the 

supreme honor granted. VerBpeck Hat_—Separate school for boys 

from 8 to 14. Catalogues. Address 
Ws. VERBECK, President, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
Military. 80th Year. Prepares for college, 

Point. Certificate privileges. Thorough military and athletic train 

ing, intimate home life, character-building discipline Healthful 

location on Hudson, social and educational advantages Address 
THe HEADMASTERS, 


and 


Box A, MANtius, N. Y. 


scientific school, West 


Drawer H, PouGuKeepsig, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
For Manly Boys. Special opportunities for quick college prepa- 
ration. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hail 
a separate school for boys under 13. Catalogue. 
Rev. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 
OssINING ON- Hu pson, N. Y. 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
84th Year. 
College Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Separate Junior School (ages 9-13). 
PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 
MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY 
Founded 1814 Oldest Military School in the country except 
West Point. Separate school for young boys Summer Camp in 
the Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge. Address 
THe PRINCIPAL, 


P. O. Box 502, OssintnGc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 





MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
(Military). Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or 
Business, with certificate privileges. Average number of pupi!s to 
a class, 8. Modern buildings Healthful location on Mohegan 
Lake. Phy sical Culture and Athletics under competent director. 
Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Smit, A.M., Principals 
Box 59, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


COOK ACADEMY 


A Christian Home for Boys Thorough College 
Certificate Privilege Business and Music Cor 
campus and farm All sport \ school that 
$350-$450 New catalog—new view Address 


Emit HANKE, 4..B., Principal, Box H 5, Mon 


Preparation 


TOUR FALI 


WOODLAND SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
In the heart of the Catskills. 
Work of best Grammar and High Schools 
study, how to plan time and work Attractive 
fishing, skiing, snowshoeing, scouting. Address 
THe 


Preparatory 
joys taught how to 
life 


Ideal location for health 
I 
home 


HEADMASTER, PHOENICIA 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
500 ft. elevation, commanding a 40-mile view of the 
30 miles from New York 
Complete equipment. All 
College preparatory. 
Character references required. 


Huds 
sports. 


Catalogue on request. 
OSSINING-ON-HupsoN, N,. Y 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 

Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, L.I 
New York. Buildings completely equipped 
ming |. fine athletic fields. Preparestor any college or scientifix 
school. Competent master at the head of each department. A 
Lower SCHOOL FOR YOUNGER Boys. For Catalog, address 
WALTER R. Marsu,H'dmaster, 163 Stewart Av., GARDEN City,N.Y 


18 miles from 
Gymnfsium, swim 








INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 

(Special Rates to good Musicians) 

For catalogue write to the Registrar 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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ASCADILLA || Emma Willard Schoo! 


Cascadilla ofters a thorough scholastic train- For Girls 
ing, congenial living and unsurpassed oppor- 


tunities for physical development. Beautiful 








On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beautiful new, fir 
buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Campus 30 acre 













situation near Cornell Small classes. Pre- courts, hockey, basketball. Gymnasium, with swimming pool, tx 
alleys. Resident nurse. A broad variety of work, including college 
Recreation Buildine pares for all colleges aration and courses tor girls not going to college. Special advant 
ned Crew . and business life. Music and Art. Practical courses in Domestic Science. Certif 
. . rilege mits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. | 
Certificate privilege. 1084 yoke Colleges. Illustrated catalogue on req 
Athletic field, Rec- Year Miss EFLAZA KELLAS, ‘7 K., Principal, 
reation building, \ Troy, N 







Gymnasium. Navy 
outfit of rowing ma- 
chines, shells, etc. 






Registration 1910-14 Fe ? : “Te fy 
from 36 states and 13 r et ¢ oy 
foreign goumtetee. Terms Ths 


$675 to $775 atalogue 
free. wd imate. AM. 2 
Principal, Box 108, ithaca, W. Y. OORMITORY 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “ Irving” coun- 


























WALLCOURT—Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 


College Preparatory, general, special and graduate courses 








try Soth year 25 years under present Head Master. New tifeate privileges. fome Economics. Swimming, tennis, | 
site and buildings 10904. Prepares for all colleges and technical folk dancing. Track work under athletic director. Addr 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. Principal. 

Gymnasium ]. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master Mrs, ANNA GoOLpsmitH TAYLOR, A.B., 





Rox 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-HiupsON, N. Y 


q AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, N. \ 
STARKEY SEMINARY THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Real country, pupils have 




















room 34th year.—Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, M 
and air Endowed For both sexes, eleven years and upward Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High Sc hoo ol gr 
Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in Art ates. Music and Domestic Scie pu. Exceptional home life 
and Music N. Y. State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early. The Misses Hype, 





Rates, $255 to $300. MARTYN SuMMERRELL, LL.D., President ELta Vircinta Jones, A.B., { Principals. 
Box 423, LAKEMONT, Yates Co., N. Y. 





BINGE HAMTON, N 


PUTNAM HALL DREW SEMINARY. FOR YOUNG V WOMEN 
Vasear Preparatory School for girls. Refers to Dr. J. M. Taylor, Beautifully located, 49 miles yom New York City. 

ex-Pres. Vassar College, Dr. Talcott Williams, Director Pulitzer elevation, commands view of Lake Gleneida and Fishkill R 

School of Journalism, Columbia University, and others. Certifi- General and epecial courses. Certificate 

cate admits to leading colleges. Sleeping porches and sun parlors to six. All athlet 

Address 

ELLEN Cuizpe BArtcetrt, A.B., Prin., Box 801, PouGHKEEPsiE, N.Y. 












‘ privileges. Classes | 
ics. Call, if possible, or write for catalog 
Ropert J. TREVORROW, D.D., President, 


Box 619, CARMEL, N. \ 
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High-Class School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Rel 
RYE SEMINARY . of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on the Hu 
he : : 40 minutes from New York City. Preparatory, Academic and 1 
A girls’ school, one hour from New York. Years’ Collegiate Courses. European advantages. French ( 
Diploma for college preparatory and general course. — es, Physical Culture, Tennis, Skating, 
< . " - 7 | ing. ‘or atalogue, address 
Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. | THE (Meena > MorHER, TARRYTOWN-O? -HuDSON, N. \ 
Holyoke quntnarenaanenes 








Unusual advantages in music. Domestic science. CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
Physical training, riding and outdoor sports. r, a for Girls, 1 9 miles from New York. 
Mrs. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Principals. Music. ot en — 
Rye, N. Y. | Catalogue on request ; : 
Miss Mirtam A. Byret, Principal 


Garpen Crrv, Long Island, N. \ 


































OAKSMERE 
n ‘den Mrs. Merritt's School for Girls. 
On in the e Hudson Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SouND, N. Y 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS —_ 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Tencoeetens Setitank anaes ti eee ed Mrs. MARSHALL’S SCHOOL for LITTLE GIRLS 


river and mountains. Elective studies. Pre- A home-like boarding and day school for girls under fifteen, a/ 


paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate fording an abundance of healthful recreation and play in rural s 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 


Science. No entrance examinations. Ost . roundings with elevating companionship. Booklet free on requ 
oc ce, " lo : é . 
door sports and recreation. Riding, physical BRIARCLIFF MANor, N. \ 
culture, Konstan. opine p= eee enienepengeceerensememasinon “ 

hours from New York ddress for 

booklet, mentioning this magazine, OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _ 
FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Ph. 0. Director Suburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Art, Musi 














and Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. goth year 
~ een = Modern buildings in a ten-acre park. Separate howse for younger 
= girls. Year Book on request. LARA C. FuLter, Principal. 
1 ARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Princi 








Box 104, Osstninc-on-Hupson, N.Y 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK aes ), 


| Mrs Dows School fbr Cis | | 


For circular address 


Mrs. Mary E.Dow, Principal, | 


_— Briarcliff Manor, NY. 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
OF PRACTICAL ARTS 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 


sigt ~y for the vocational and professional 

of women. Secretarial Work, House 

i Ee conomics and Industrial Arts. Courses 

{ two or four years will be offered. Special 
idents admitted. Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 

















E ASTMAS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
arly sixty years the leader Thoro training in every busi- Founded 1802 Fac 
al practice in required duties. Accounting, approved by State Board of Regents Lyceum Bureau in con 
Secretarial and Teachers’ courses. Both nection offers opportunity for entering concert field. 
re than fifty thousand of America's success- Address 
the year. Enter any week-day. Cats Regen paws st. Grorce C 
Box 691, PouGHKEEPsIE, N. 


Ity of 25 artists and specialists. Courses 


. WILLIAMS, Manager, ‘ 
6 Dewitt Park, Itmaca, N. Y. 








___ MASSACHUSETTS. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN | MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
liege for women in Massachusetts. 4-year College Preparatory and General Courses 
. {men and women. 2-year diploma Advanced work for older girls. 
high sx hool graduate 2. 18 buildings. 100 acres. En Domestic Sx ie ace = 
t. Catalog 
SamugL V. Core, D.D., LL.D., President. Schoolhouse 
Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Bi 





»ston.) Residence, 2 > seage A ~ apg ‘ BOSTON, Mass. 
MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS The MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Established by Miss Burnham in 1877 
zany years known as “ The Burnham School.” College campus. College preparatory 
th year opens September, ro1¢ 


wrespondence should be addressed to 


Situated opposite Smith 
course with certificate ad 
mitting to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar. Special courses with di 


ploma. Domestic Science, new gymnasium, supervised athletics 
, 3 . Out-of-door tennis and basket-ball. Correspondence should be ad 
Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, : dressed to Miss HELEN I THOMPSON, Head mistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. NORTHAMPTON, Mass 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 
Founded in 1886 Resident and day pupils. Schoolhouse 
Residence, modern, separate buildings Academic College 
tory Art. Gardening. Swimming Athletics. 
Ruts Cort, Head Mistress 
36-40 Concord Avenue, CAMBRIDGE, Mags. PrrrTsFIELD, Mass. 


and 
pre- for Girls. 


Miss Mrra H. HAtt, Principal. 


A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


If you have diffic ulty in making a suitable selection from among 
urge number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
t r information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls 
General, special and college preparat 


ory courses, 
Domestic science Music. 


: anguages—native teachers 

Simplicity—sincerity—thoroughness 

ormation Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE Horseback riding, skating, outdoor and indoor recreation 
Franklin Square, N. Y. The Fenway, 28, Boston, Mass 








BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass, 
113th year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
|| Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
—- Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Prin,_-—___— 
_—_——_” , 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
4 school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while 
education Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized English, Modern Languages, Art, Music Full 


household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges 
ot opera, lectures, recitals, theatres, etc. 27th year. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT 
management. 




















furnishing a liberal, practical 


. on plan of the English schools, develops efficiency and poise in household 
Resident pupils in separate house conduct household under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MKS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., PRINCIPALS 








b When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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Econ Seasinery TE N ACR E. 





Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston A Cou ntry School for You ng Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 








RE PARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
_fine st instruction, care and influence. 


| 


Science, Music and Art, with thoro instruction in the 
theory and practice of Household Economics Training 
is given in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing 
and Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking and 
Millinery Twenty acres, twelve buildings Tennis, Boat- | 
ing, Swimming, Basketball, Field Hockey, Horseback | 
Riding Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 100 Woodland Road 


MISS. HELEN TEMPL E COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Courses in Language (including Spanish), Literature, | 








t 





HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. The special school for girls who are unable to keep pace \ 
Household economics Art, Music, French, Ge — in. School and others of their own age. Each girl advanced as rapidly as he 
residence. Gymnasium Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, and ability permit. Intimate home care. 20 acres. M 
basketball, et Live teachers. $550-$600 Manor House. Address 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kenpatt, Principals Mrs. Evten C. Dresser, Principal, 

West BripGEWATER, Mass Hauirax, M 





MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
35th year New commodiou ol building Gymnasium Fisting the ipl Jor what she is fit 
. Languages—native teacher Music, Art. Col per and Lower Sch« from Primary to College 
nd general courses AX ive anced courses for high 





Ist year. 
irs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal. 
20 Fairfield St., and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 5 Main St., MERRIMaAc, Mass 


HOUSE IN THE PINES QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
4 school for girls. Intermediate and academic courses. Lan- In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Bos 
guages —native teachers Music, Household Arts. Every atten- Ample grounds. Outdoor sports. Special and graduate « 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and Advantages in Music, Art, Languages Preparation for 
happiness travel. Certificates for college 
Miss Gertrupe E. Corniss, Principal Mrs. Horace M. WILLARD, Principal 
ORTON, Mass. (40 minutes from Boston.) WOLLASTON (Quincy), Mass 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


- Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Miss Mary Law McCurntock, Principal 
Write for booklet 


4 Arlington Street, Boston, Maas. West NEwTOoN, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL WORCESTER DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL 
. . ‘ _ . One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses r 
A College Preparatory School for Girls 17 miles from Boston. for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeeper 
40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gym- The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic Science 
nasiuin training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept: 
Miss CONANT, ? Principals ber roth, 1916 Address 
Miss Bice.ow, § * “"'P@"* 12 Highland St., NaTIcK, Mass. Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, WorcESTER, Mass 


A School bb College Certificate 
For Girls A ot A d y Privileges 
23 Miles Ca em General Course 


from Boston ANDOVER, MASS. Household Science 
Founded 1828 

sated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis rts and athletic fields moder lings contair 

t galler aboratories, assembly hall with new pipg organ —_ mm, recreation r¢ and infirmary tablished reputation in educat 

rcles for scholarship and character. Long, successful hist Modern spirit and methods. $600 


MISS BEKTHA BAILEY, Primatons. 


Rogers Hall School ¢i. 


38 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of high 
schools. Domestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large grounds for 

outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of all athletics. New 

Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


























When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Sea Pines is the recognized pioneer School of Personality 


Happy home life; personal attention and care 
wholesome and beautiful 
climate is exceptionally 
acres; pine 


Students inspired by 
womanhood The Cape 
outdoor life. One hundred 
Ponies; horseback riding 


Sea Pines 
Hy giene and morals observed especially for results in health, character 


and initiative Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts 
School of Person- French, German and Spanish by native teachers. College Prepara- 
ality for Girls tory, Cultural, Domestic Science, Secretarial and other lead- 
ing to Personality Diplomas introductory to definite service All 
branches of study under experienced and enthusiastic instructors 
For booklet and further information, address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box A, 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 


ideals of efficient 
favorable for 
groves; 1000 feet of seashore. 


courses 

















PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions 


Mr ANNIE MoseLey Perry, Principal. 


18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


The School of Fine Arts, Crafts & Decorative Design 
1 by C. Howard Walker and Miss Katherine B. Child 
ea Applied Design, Interior Decorating, llustrating 
Silver Smithing, Pottery, et« Booklet 

KATHERINE B. CHILD 


126 Massachusetts Ave 


Boston, M¢ 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
in America. Summer Session. 
25th. Address 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, 





Pedagogy 
36th year opens Sept 


Boston, Mass 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 
Established 1881 

ch for physical education in the world 

ral and spec ial courses prepare for healthy w 


r bookle 


manhood 


A. SARGENT, 2 Everett Street, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


FoR GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory: finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. A fully 
equipped school. 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with noted mea. 
Domestic Science, New Gym 
nasium with swimming pool. 
New building. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life 
68 Summit Street 


NEWTON, mass. 


School 


Year book on request 











When writing to schools 


HALLOCK SCHOOL 
r boys In the Berkshire Hills 
Cinder track Tent 
preparation f ch boy 
I or Busir : Address 
GERARD HALLOcK, M.A., Pr 
GREAT BARR! 


MASS. ‘COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chestesed 1897 Right to 
legisiatu ‘ t 

college an 

Write for 


legree given 


t., CAMBRIDGE 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 
New $100,000 residen pens September Efficient n 
Small un le Scientific and f 
departments 6 b thletic fields M 
Lower school in separate building lustrated booklet 
Josern H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal 
EASTHAMPTON, Mass 


DEAN ACADEMY 

Young men and young women find here a homelike 
thorough and efficient training in every department 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 

Liberal endowment permits /iberal terms, $300-$350 per year. 

Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information, address 

ArtTuur W. Peirce, Litt.D., Principal, 


atmosphere, 
fa broad cul 


FRANKLIN, Mass 





id ~~ 
hee 


WOR Cc ESTE R 
i. ACADEMY fix 


Year 


1 tx lifferent colleg and ¢ 
ntries. Enr 


171 boys prepared i 
schools mni i 
sents States — 1 cig ountrie lass and scient 
for general educatior aculty of 19 yerience me Stan 

arship the highest. "Sel irit broad and democratic Sch 

worthy boys. 
buildings. 


Organized pl graded ysical training chor 
New iad-peiie tly appointed gymnasium and pool. Cat alogu 1 


D. W. Abercrombie, LL.D., 87 udivons St., Worcester, Mass. 


please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Powder Point 


School For Boys 
Duxbury, Mass. By the Sea 


38 miles from Boston. 4 
Concrete residence 
Athletic fields. Cinder track, swim- 
ming, boating, skating, tennis, all 
Something to do in play or 
work every hour of the day. Every- 
thing is bent toward developing 
self-mastery Thoroug’ preparation 
for college or business. ‘ewer and 
lower schools. Summer camp 


buildings. 
Gymnasium. 


sports 


For illustrated booklet address 
RALPH K. BEARCE, M.A., Headmaster, 
25 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 











WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
Fits boys for life and for college work 
Equipment and 250-acre school farm valued at $250, 
Moderate rates, limited enrollment 
GaYLorp W. Head master 

Box 287 


DOUGLASS, 
WILBRAHAM, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Fit your son to be an executive The broad training in actual 
business that Burdett College gives students in its department of 
Applied Business and fanagement specially qualifies them for 
executive positions Please write SECRETARY, Burdett College, for 
Catalogue AB Also Secretarial, Normal and other courses for young 
men and women 18 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


a 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


Box H, Billerica, Mass. (20 miles from Boston 
A sub-preparatory school with a military 
adapted to young boys. 100 Complete and 
modern equipment. Athletic field designed for every 
sport. Campbell Hall, 1 seperate home for the 
younger boys. Tuition $800. Noextras. Catalog 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 


system 
acres 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 
537 Boylston St. (Cople; 


If you have difficulty in making a suit selection from ar 
the large number of schools advertised his i », feel perfe 
to write us for information and suggestions, ¢ g full particulars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, 


), Boston, Mass. 


N. ¥ 





__ RHODE. 


TOLETHORPE 


Home and Day School for Girls 

College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Miss S. Atice Browne, A.B., } Principals 
Miss Ermer K. Simes-Nowe t, § mn guees 


On-the-Clifis, Newport, R. I. 


ISLAND. 
THE SHEPARD SCHOOL 


On Narragansett Bay. Eve 
physical condition prevents 
Life out of doors. S ientific 
efficient by doing and observing 

Frep WALKER BURNHAM, M A., Pr —~ al 
4 Hamilto ve 











VERMONT. 


BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 

An endowed school for girls. 130 acres overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain Well equipped buildings Outdoor sports all the year. 
Upper and lower school. College preparatory and general courses 
White for circular 

Miss E.ten Seton Open, Principal. The Rt. Rev. A. C.A 
HALL, President and Chaplain BURLINGTON, Vt. 


WE WILL INSERT 

your school advertisement 

the following rates; one ti : 1 rsa 
times, eight dollars and five cents « n; 
dollars and seventy cents each insertion 
each insertion 


seven lines 
ty cents; thr 
Six times, & 


twelve times, seven de lla 


Harper & BrotHers, NEw York 














CONNECTICUT. 





THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL 


A home school for girls of all ages. 
urban location. Residence 
Genera! and special courses. 
Domestic Science. 

A. H. CAMPBELL, 
Principals 


WYKEHAM RISE 


Beautiful eub- 
and new school building. 
Music, Art, Elocution, 
Out-of-door sports, 
Ph.D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
Winpsor, Conn. 


A Country School tor Girls. 


Fanny E. Davigs, L. L. A., Principal. 


Wasnincton, Conn. 


THE GATEWAY 
A School for Girls 
Three buildings. 
Domestic Arts 
College preparatory, general and special courses 
Miss. Avice E. Reynowos, Principal 

St. Roman Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Elizabeth B.Mead,1883. One hour from 
N.Y. From primary to college. General and special 
courses. Separate schoolhouse. Lodge for younger 
girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. Outdoorsports. 
Marcaret R. BRenpiLincerR, A.B., Principal. 
Vipa Hunt Francis, B.L., Associate. NorwaLx,Conn. 


Athletic field Horseback riding 





THE ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

In the country, one hour from New York City 
five acres. Modern equipment. Certificate admits to 
General Courses, Studio and Household Arts. New departme 
for Girls under fifteen entirely separate from upper school. 


Ely Court, Greenwica, Conn 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


College entrance certificate 
Household arts and cr afts 
Happy spirit of good 
50-acre school farm 
Miss Emity GARDNER Munro, A.M 


Grounds twenty 
College 


General Courses 
42nd year. Gymnasium. 
fello wship between teacher and pupil 


. Principal 
WATERBURY, Conn 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 
A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges, domestic science and general courses Modern buildings 
athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endowment per 
mits low expense of $350 a year. Address 
Rovat A. Moore, A.M., Principal, 
NorTH STONINGTON, Conn 


A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. é 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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CONNECTICUT (continued). 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL 
On a modern 300-acre farn Varied life out-of-doors, 
as well as athletics. Indivi iual attention under experi- 
enced teachers. areful preparation for life as well as 
for all colleges Lower School 
D. S. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster 
Box A, Ridgewold, Reppinc Rince, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
7ERALD B. CuRTIS 


RTIS. Principal, 
Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, ( 


RUMSEY HALL 

e Litchfield Hills 

ol for boy nder 14 
I ; = ‘oom om, M.A., Headmaster, 


CORNWALL, Conn. 


Ly ed GUNNERY SCHOOL, 
in 1850 ay Frederick W. 


lege 


ool tor young b 
BRINSMADE Head: 


A heemereteged —_ seat 


aster. 


1irom ¢ 
| perfectly 
| particulars. 


this issi 
tions, giving fu 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, 


nation Burea 


N. Y¥. 





weer 


a =] 





-—LOOMIS— 


offering a complete course 
and practice under actual 
Schools 


Also 


The only school of its type 
in business, including theory 
business conditions Prepares for Collegiate 
of business and finance or for business life 
Agricultural and College Preparatory courses. 7 fire- 
proof buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. Cinder 
track. 100-acre farm. Manual training shops. $2,500,000 
endowment $400 a year ddress 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster, 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 














RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
50 miles from New York, in the highlands of the 
Berkshires. All water sports, athletic fields, gymna- 
sium. New boat house One teacher to 6 boys 
gives each student individual attentior 
ROLAND J. MuLForD, Ph.D., Headmaster 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


Fits for playground 
ums ew 


Boathouse, 


training 
gymnasi 
campus 


teaching, physical 
work. Vocational bureau. Dormitories 2 
Dining Hall 9 buildings Enclosed 3-acre 
athletic fields, 80-acres on Sound 


30th year 


1466 Chapel Street, NEw Haven, Conn. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


TIL sO SEMINARY 
I > foothills of the White Mount " 
Preparation for college or ses for 
ol me sates. Home economics. 7 t lings. 
te department for young boys Me xderate cost. 
Georce L. Piimpton, Principal 
2 School Street, 


ung Men and 
High 


Athletics. Sep- 


Tritton, N. H. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Five buildings. Twenty Pre “pares for Colleges and Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools of New Eng- 
land, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. Modern 
gymnasium. Skating All winter sports 37t 
Rev. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D., Rector. 


acres. 


1 year. 


Piymouts, N. H. 


























MAINE. 


WAYNFLETE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
fashioned home fe and odern intellectual advatages. 
yy parents who value orough work and wholesome 
for their daughters Col » certificate Outdoor sports 
Miss LoweLL, Principals 
339 Danforth St 


iss CRISFIELD 
PORTLAND, Me 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An exceptionally well equipped small school. Every vacancy 
filled the past 3 years. College Certificate Privilege Business 
ourse. Summer Tutoring School sth year opens September 
27 Terms $800. 
Georce D, Cuurcu, M.A., Headmaster, 
FARMINGTON, Me, 





PENNSYLVANIA 





THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 
4 country school in a college town, 11 miles from Philade Iphia 
College Preparatory and General Courses Domestic 
Certificate privileges Open-air classrooms c 
allied school for girls 6 to 14. Basketball, tennis, bowling, 
H. M. Crist, A.B., Principal. 


riding 


Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 

For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and special 

courses. Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science, 

Physical training, outdoor horse back riding, swimming. 

Develops character, mind 
Miss S 


sports, 
and body. 
OvERBROOK, Pa. 


JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY 

Established 1851. College Preparatory and Special Courses, in 
cluding Art, Music, Domestic Science and Expression Ad vance- 
ment by subject. Ideal location in historic section. Athletics 
60-acre campus. Catalog and views 

CHRISTINE Faas BYE, President 


Box 603, West CHESTER, Pa. 


When writing to schools please 


The BALDWIN SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girl« Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and 
Weliesiey cstieans Also strong general course Within 24 
years 254 students from this school have entered Bryn Mawr 
“ollege Certific ate privileges for other colleges Fireproof 
stone building. Abundant outdoor life and athletics 

Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., Head of the School 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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The Harcum School 
FOR GIRLS Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


For Girls wanting college preparation 
a thorough is offered 

For Girls not going to college the school 
offers special opportunities to pursue studies 
suited to their tastes and needs 

For Girls desiring to specialize in Music 
er Art, with literature and modern 
languages, there are well-known artists from 
New York and Philadelphia as instructors 
for Piano, Singing, Violin, Violoncello, Harp, 
Chamber Music, Painting and Drawing. 

Full advantage is taken, under careful super- 
vision, of Opera, Philadelphia Orchestra, Boston 
Symphony Concerts, Theatre, Art Exhibits and 
other educational opportunities of Philade Iphia 


course 


In } M c f ege town, 10 miles f 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L, (Pupii of Leschetizky’, 
Head of the School Bryn Mawr, Pa. 




















WELLSBORO CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC 


Bull ir 


Situated within a few mile { the famous castle of Ole 


the Alleghenies 
Dean Pupi { Leschetizky, Raff and vor 


he beautiful foot-hills 
Pusey -Keit! ! 


world-wide reputation 


t of the European 


r catalogue 
Tue SECRETA 
Musi 
WELLSBORO, Pa 


PENN HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparat Modern Language and Special (¢ 
Certificate privilege Rooms with private bath Hotel Gladstone, 
Atlantic City, N. J ccupied by school during May each year. 

t ption, Rates, $50: Catalogue and 


urses 


FRANK S. Mactit, A.M., Prin., Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


SPRINGSIDE 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. 
Chestnut Hill, 


MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL 


»-preparatory 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Oak Lane, PHILapELputa, Pa. 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL, 


Walnut Lane School 


For Girts 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Box D 

59th year. In the heart of beautiful 

historic Germantown. Cultural advan- 
tages. of the city + aod with the health and 
athletics of the country General course. Special 
courses for High School Graduates. Certificate admits 
to Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. Piano, 
Voice, Violin and Harp, Art, Elocution, Home Econom- 
ics, Domestic Science, Sewing. Individual care. Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Basketball, Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 


Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Principal 





Ogontz School 


Montgomery Co., 
FOUNDED IN 


Penna. 

1850 

A country school for 

young ladies. Near Phila- 

delphia and New York. 

Jay Cooke estate, 65 acres. 

MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 
PRINCIPAL 











When writing to schools please mention Harper's 














The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 


Offers unique opt inities for individual work in all 
preparatory s “cts mbined with the 
Prepares especial! oo Bryn Mawr Fourtee 
of eight teachers loor gymnasti 


P.O 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
A select school for girls. Indiv " College Pre 

atory and Finishing Courses. T\ oon ivanced Course for H 

School graduates Music, Art, Domest cie 4 Dor estic 

Expression, and Arts and Craft hy ilture and 

life. Address 
Craupe N. WyYAnrt, Principa 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Inc. 


Sellen An exce uv 
Prepar ry Courses I « 1 heal i 
mountaina On Main LR Gym 
training For catalogue res 
A. R. Grier, President. Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa 


MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL HIGHLAND HALL 
F yirls. Prepare ! lleges ficate p > 
pie» Tinta M nd estic es 
tion. Gymnasium Swimn 
Physical Director 

Emma MILTON CowLes 


ctventagns of oxi , 
varders Fa 


Box 802, Bryn Mawr, P. 


5, SouTH BETHLEHEM, Pa 


llent ol offeric ther 
aa hooks 


ilogue, add ‘7 : SECRETARY, 
‘AB Head of Sct 
HOLLIDAYSBURG 


BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc. 


For Young Women ! al and Practical School. Fits f 
any vocation. Prey para ] artments; Conserva 
of Music; Art, Or ator ymesti rts and Sciences, Secretar 
shi Pe Gymnastics, Nor! Kindergarter Swimming pc 
M. H. Reaser, Ph D., 
5, JENKINTOWN, I 


Schock for Exceptional Children 
n rban home, for the 
al « lisat 


Miss Woods’ 


Every modern fa 
and training of childr e h rough m r physic 
are unable to attend pi or 
kind 14 miles from Ph ladelp! 

Motiie A. Woops, Pri 

FLORENCE E. Woops 


school 


He: ad Nu ROostyn, Pa 


LATSHAW SCHOOL For Backward Children 
Do you want your child to become bright, interesting and ha 
with a possible future of usefulness? The history of our Scho 
warrants this offer to you Kindly individual care in a small far 

group. Come and see for yourself Rates $1200 upwards 
ALLEN LATSHAW, Founder and Director 
*The Maples,” Berwyn, Pa. 3412-14 Sansom St., 


MONTESSORI TEACHER. TRAINING ae 
Fifth Year », OF building adjoining aints’ “ 

ne h. Ele By and college preparat« 

and day students Basketball Tent 

address 


Mrs. J 


PHILA., P 


ANDERSON, Directress 
Box 10 I 


SCOTT 
rresdale 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


AMBLER HOMESTEAD SCHOOL 


} 


Exclusive high-class boarding and day school 1 


for girls 
Evizapetu A. Armour, Principal 


AMBLER, Pa 


Magazine 
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Pennsylvania 
Military College 


with 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
Keen Training for Keen Youths 
Educational system second only to 
hat of West Point Limited enroll- 
ment. Degrees granted in Civil Engi- 
neering, Chemistry and Arts Send 


or booklet, “ Cadet Life.” 


Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, President, 
Box 508, Chester, Pa. 

















The Misses Shipley’s School 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Instruction : Individual instruction of limited number of 
pupils by specialists in all departments. An average of one 
teacher to every six girls. Two resident French teachers. 
Courses: Diploma in College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. 
Situation: In healthful suburb, with the special educa- 
tional and social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn 
Mawr College 

Building: Specially desi yoy Colonial building, with 
every improved appointment for homelike cx rt. 
Athletics: Supervised, indoors and outdoors, by experi 
enced Athletic Director Wel pped gymnasium 
Younger Pupils: Instructi nd daily life varied to 
suit the personality, health, and mental needs of each child. 
For catalogue, address 


The Secretary, Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











CEDARCROFT ‘ SCHOOL 
r 40 Boys, 9 to I pares for all colleges and technical 
hools. Manuz One teacher to six boys. Flexible courses 
mnasium pool. Expert faculty athletic supervision 

tric light, steam heat, spring water 125 acres Catalogue 
Jesse EvaANS Pui.ips, A.M., Principal 
Box 300, KENNETT SQUARE, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


es from Philadelphia. College Preparatory and General 
last year’s graduating class 14 entered college, 12 
tions. Separate room tor each boy Junior Depar 


Rev. Partie M. RHEINLANDER, President Board of Trustees 
MES LAWSON PAaTTEERSOM, Headmaster. CuestNut HILL, Pa 


THE SPIERS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
r boys 8 to 16). Home life, work and play planned for the young 
to give him right start and foundation for his future life 
i limited, enabling masters to study and cultivate each 
a worker » suburban section near Phila Schox 
er cam 


Ma aRK H, C, SPL RS, "Headmaster. 


Box 253, Devon, Pa. 


FoR SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES, 
y 


iress HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New 


YEATES SCHOOL 


oO ir experience indicates that every boy is different and n 
ndled ral y to be handled successfully 
rest in a the boy and a most complete equipn 


HEADMASTER, Box 324, LANCASTER, Pa 





GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with separate dormitory buildings College pre 
paratory, also general cot emphasizing English, Science, Man 
ual Training, Domestic Scien 227 acreson Neshaminy creek 
Athletic fields. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Friends management 

GeorGe A. Watton, A.M., Principal 

Box 254, GEORGE ScuHoot P, O., Bucks Co., Pa 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 

Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 

or business Under Christian masters 1 the great universities 

Located in the Cumbe rlat id Valley, one of the most picturesque 

spots of America New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write 

for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box 101, MERCERSBURG, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
Our two booklets “The \ 1810 ol Swarthine re” and A M ither’s 
Letter and What Came of It” tell of our aims and ideals They 
will interest every parent who desires the best for the boy Copies 
H. ToMLINSON Headmaster 
SWARTHMORE, Pa 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 

For Boys. Endorsed by every American University Individual 

plan of work for each boy. College preparatory course and a good 

training for business life Special course in agriculture 

physical care. Pure water, good food 200 acre farm A school 

of character. 29th year opens September 19th. Write for catalog 
KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL, 


Scientific 


pt. 12, SALTSBURG, Pa. 














NEW JERSEY. 





KINGSLEY 

22 miles from New York. 500 feet elevation. Prepares for all 
colleges. Individual attention in small classes. Lower house for 
young boy. Gymnasium and extensive grounds Supervised 
athletics 

j. R. CAMPBELL, Headmaster, 


Essex Fetus, N. J. 


CARLTON ACADEMY 


Upper School for older boys gives thorough preparation for all 
es Individual attention Commercial Courses Athletic 
j Resident Chaplain. Lower School for younger boys, with 
Housemother to give personal care Write for booklet 
CuarLes H. Scuuttz, A.M., Headmaster 
Summit, N. J 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 
A college preparatory boarding school for eighty boys. 
Under Catholic auspices. 
Small classes, individual attention 
Resident chaplain. 
Sixteenth year began September 22nd 
Very Reverend Sicourney W. Fay, S.T.D., Headmaster. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 








WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 
Prepares for college or busine ss in town without factories 
or saloons. U.S. Army Officer detailed. Special School 
Catalog. 
Dr. C. H. Lorence, President. 
CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph.B., Superintender 
Box 400, Wenonan,N. J. (12 m my from Philadelphia.) 


for Juniors 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation f< r college or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual attenti Boys taught how to dy 
Military training Supervised ithletic $ 32nd year For ata 
le que, address 

Rev. T. SaeneR, A.M., D.D., Principal. Col. T. D. Lanpow 
Commandan BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

College preparatory school for boys over fourteen. 

Rapid progress possible because of limited number of pupils (60) 
and freedom from rigid class organization. 

Excellent equipment and facilities in the way of buildings and 
grounds, 

Special attention given to Athletics and moral welfare. 

42nd year. 

Personal inspection invited. 

For year book, address 


]. B. Fine, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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NEW JERSEY (continued). 


“Blan Qcademy 
| Real Boy’o School 


Campus of one hun- 


A] 
dred acres in high John s Sharpe 
lands 


near Delaware 





















































, Water Gap Offers 
e : , vat ; 
‘ | ‘h P courses leading to a Hcad 
e e 1e oO \ general education and " 
e college or technical “Blairstouwn, tt. 3. 
school Imposing 
18 e uca e no buildings Athletics 
e Lake, New Gymnasium with swimming pool, sep 
] floor for basketball, running track fifteen laps t 
mere \ Ins ruc e mile. You are invited to visit the School. 69th , 
: Catalogue on request Box I 
rhe endowment of Peddie Institute enables it to 
offer, at $450 to $550, all the advantages and equipment a —-— — 
of the more expensive schools. The achievements of HERBART HALL 
Peddie graduates in scholarship and athletics at their Private school for boys and girls whose uneven bright: 
colleges are significant of the value of its training—a difficult mental grasp needs special education. Individu 
training that is conspicuously successful leveloning care for unusual children. High, healthful location on est 
. bers F , 7 oe SSlUL ID COVELOmAE 25 acres. Summer Camp “‘ Wetumpka.” 
strength of character and personality. All colleges ad- Dr. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GroszMANN, 
mitting on certificate accept Peddie Institute graduates PLAINFIELD 
without examination THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL 
I J 
All pupils are taught music and public speaking For the backward or unusual child 
without extra charge. Physical culture and athletic | Succeeds in many cases previously considered hopeless 
7 iad tel he nal il aah oO Eadorsed by physicians and scientists 
training are part of the school regime and a 60-acre We take no case unless we expect to cure 
campus, lake, swimming pool, diamond, gridiron and Boarding and day school. Write for literature, 
gymnasium provide exceptional facilities. Peddie is tet 98 Prospect St., East ORANGE, N 
9 miles from Princeton, on a branch of the Penn- BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 
sylvania R.R. between Philadelphia and New York A home for treatment and training of backward and sub: 
Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 years. 5lst vear children. Winter quarters in beautiful Philadelphia 
. ‘ . j ; Summer home, coast of Maine. Limited to 50 pupils, bot! 
ype Se 2( > ‘o ts 2 ats t ess - 
opens Sept. 20th. For booklets and catalog, addr Resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 nurses and attendants. ( 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster | on request. 
Box 5-B, Hightstown, N. J. E. A. Farrincton, M.D Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N 
| MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
KENT PLACE: A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
College Preparatory and General Courses, Residence, School paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Scier 
House, Gymnasium. Catalogue with views on request. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Separate d 
. = ._ 2 ment for younger girls. Catalog on request. Address 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PauL, Miss Woonoman, Principals. Miss Luctz C. BEARD, ORANGE, N. J 
HamMicton Waricur Masre, LL.D., President Board of Directors 






Sum™it, N. J. 20 miles from New York. 





THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | Beautiful country place. Large Recitation Hall. Puiiy ously 


gymnasium. Outdoor sports under Physical Director. 








In New Je ’ Preparatory and General courses. Certificate admits to S: 
Pe Se ee | Vassar and Wellesley. 

: | ceMELY? GE, A.B., Principal. 
Well ped building with OUT-DOOR Emetyn B. HARTRIDGE, B., Principa 


Oakwood, PLamnFIELD, N. J. (50 minutes from New Y 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from a 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfect 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particular 


rk 





Mild, healthful winter climate 
















Miss Eprru Samson, Principal 








B I 7 N. ] School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 
ox 3, LAKEWOOD, ! Franklin Square, N 
















DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
















ood scl 


Prepares for 
Bryn Mawr 
and other 
Colleges 











SS = 


MISS ETHEL WALKER'S SCHOOL forGIRLS 


Healthful location in the pine region of New Jersey. Cor 
Horseback-riding and all outdoor activities. Individual attention g 
to all pupils. Separate house aad special! care for girls under fitteer 


| | Head of School, Ethel M. Walker, A.M., Bryn Mawr College 
| 3 Box 170, Lakewood, N. J. 


om. 


mtry life 
















When writing to schools please 





mention Harper’s Magazine 
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WASHINGTON, 


\TIONAL . CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS 
jing in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 100 


Music, Art, 


resident 


ificate privilege Advanced 


and 
BisHop OF WASHINGTON, 
President of the Board 
McDonaLp, M.S., Principal 
Ph.D., 


Mount St 


of Trustees. 
Jessie ¢ 
He_en L. WEBSTER, 


Academic Head. 


Alban, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE ‘COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ing, High School, and Collegiate « 

»| graduates. Art, Expression, 

or Study Hall and Gymnasium 

k riding, Swimming Certificate 
CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, 
1537 18th St, 


yurses for Seminary and 
Music, Domestic Science 
Tennis, Basketball, Golf, 
admits to Colleges 
Principal 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


E IVSe SCHOOL 


in a business-like 


and dignified manner I 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York, N. Y 


[ADISON 


ris and 


HALL SCHOOL 
Young Women. Eleventh 
College and Elective Courses. 
rn Languages, Domestic Science, 
i year-book. Address 
Winston, LL.B., Mrs. Gro. F. Winston, A.B 
3100 R Street, N. W., 


year under present 
Music, Art, Expres 
Riding, Swimming 
, Principals 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


F AIRMONT—A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
r and Special course 
nced Courses fos High’ School Graduates. 

Languages. 





rt, Expression, 
Exchanged. 
ports 


on request 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRISTOL SCHOOL 


e, Preparatory, Academic 
Diploma Course in Music. 
Athletics 
BRISTOL, Principal. 
intwood Place and 10th St 


and two 
Separate 


years’ Collegiate 
French Residence 
id vantages 

ALICE A 
M , WASHINGTON, D. ( 


THE MISSES TIMLOW SCHOOL 
t ant ‘clucattonal ac Circle 
Pre atory and 
Science For catalog, 
ZABETH TIMLOW, 


and ideally 
advantages of the 
Graduate Courses, 


located for the 
Nation's Capital 
Music, Art and 
address 


Scott Circle, WASHINGTON, D. ( 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 


\ ident 


and day school for Girls. 


liss Lucy Maperra, A.B., Head 


Mistress. 


1330 19th St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
lorsed by the world’s greatest musicians. Voice, piano, violin, 
grand opera, languages, classic dancing, accompanying 
r more free concerts by world-renowned artists. Mr. and 
Greene are the musical leaders of Washington. 
nly from earnest students with the best social and financial 
ferences. Summer school in Atlantic City Ten weeks course 
THos. EvANS GREENE, Mrs. WILSON-GREENE, Principals. 
2647 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Inquiries x 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 
Resident and Day Pupils. Lower School for girls from 7 to 14 
yper School for Small classes. No 
truction in Kindergarten and Primary Methods. 
Miss Lippincott and 
Miss BAKER, 


girls over 14 mal course ot 
/ : 

¢ Principals 

2115 California Street, WasHIncTon, D. C 


A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL 
If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl 
r cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the 
umber advertised in this issue, feel perfectly 
nformation and suggestions giving full details to 
School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York 


large 
free to write tor 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's 














s. 





Washington, D.C. (Suberbs 


sir sports. Bowling, Sw 
REGISTRAR, National Park Seminary, Rex 101, Forest Glen, Md 





MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
r Young Women 

In inest residential section of 

rse “for High School 

« science. Outd 

Epwarp W. 


National Capit 
luates, generai 

or sports 

lruompson, | 
1601 Connec 


ticut 


MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY 
Boarding SX hool 

Courses Play 
Mrs. 
Mrs 


ELIZABETH 
ADELIA G 


|. SOMERS, 
HENSLEY. Prir 


BELCOURT SEMINARY 

A School for Girls. College Prep 
IT'wo years’ college work Home | 
building Attractive grounds R 
Outdoor Sports 


Mrs. MARY BURKE SOMERVELI 


CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 


A school for girls in Wash i 
paratory and finishing cour Str 
ard Domestic Science ( 
for all outdoor sports. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. N. 


ampus o! eleve 
Artesian water 


BARKER, Pr 


PAUL INSTITUTE 
Mrs. NANETTE B. PAUL, 
A Boarding and Day Schoo 
Preparatory, Academic, 
Journalism. Short Stor 
Mrs. Paut HAMIL, Prin 


W., WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


Located within National ( aay 
able.school in the Nationa 
atory, Certificate and ( 
Domestic Science 


F, MENEFEE, 


park of 10 acres; 
Slle ge “¢ 
Literature 


M usic 
quest. Add 


WASHINGTON, 


ourses 
on re 


President, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Lamperti Method 
Mme. Lucia Borderi, diploma graduate, f 
Lamperti (teacher ot Sembrich), Principal 
Unequaled opportunity to obtain a fo 
Instructive booklet with references on 
1628 S St., N. W 


eign training < 
request 


WASHINGTON 


St. Albans National Cathedral School 
3 miles from the White House. College 
and indoor sports. One resident master to 
pupils 
Bishop of Washingtor 
WitiiaM H, Cxuurcnu, 


Boys 


Outdoor 


for 
preparatory 


every tk boarding 


President of the 
Head master 


Board of Trustees. 


WASHINGTON, D ¢ 


Magazine 
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MARYLAND. 








NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
1853 Maryland College for Women 1916 A College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of 


Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true 
ood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 
Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all spe 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for cat 
Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE 


HOOD SEMINARY FOR 2 GIRLS 


Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses 
cate privilege to Hood, Mt lolyoke, Wellesley and er 
Diploma courses is rt, Expression, Domest 
Gymnasium $300 * atalog, address 
GORDON H CENTRE HALL GRACE HALL Joseru H. Appie, LL.D., President. FREDERICK, } 
te in untr 1 Size, without the strain of 
great iber Mistory, t¢ essful yea Location, subu y 
Baltimore wt et elevation; Courses, Preparatory, id 
College (4 i aan B.L.); Sussnstip Selence and Arts (B.S. ; Expres THE GIRLS LATIN SCHOOL 
sion; Conservatory of Music; Special two-years course in Household , 27th year. College Preparatory and Academic Admits t 
Feonomies and Literary _sableete for High School Graduates. Fire- ing colleges. ‘Faculty of college-trained Christian women. S. 
proof 1g t ths and et w 1g pool, students. Cultural advantages due to location Except 
‘ t Non-sectarian; ele gt e life. For beautiful home. Catalog 
g and View ; Miss Witmot, A.B., Headmistress 
Oharies Wesley Gallagher, D.D., Box D, Latherville, Md. 1215 St. Paul Street, BALTrMor: 


Cat r and View Book, addre 











THE TOME ne A SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 
An Endowe 1 Preparatory School. Offers the best possibie prep 
aration for « “2 wr technical school The most beautiful and 
omplete scho sild sand grounds in Amer 20 buildings 
» hole golf purse, § athletic fields, gymnasium, batting cage, 
tennis courts, quarter-mile track School Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
Tuomas S. BaKeEr, Ph.D. Port Deposit, Md. Franklin Square, N 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection fro 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfect 


to write us for information and suggestions, giving full part 








VIRGINIA. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty 


° 
° 
e 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses 
° 
e 


Music, Art, Expression. 

Domestic Science 

For catalogue, apply to 

THE PRESIDENT, ROANOKE, \ 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 

$3d year. $250-$350. Registered Junior College P 
College or Finishing Courses ~ ial Tre uning an 4 develop: 
manners in home life. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic S 
Tennis, Basketball. Five buildings Comneel im Student 
20 States. Ideal climate 

ARTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M., 201 College Pl., PeTerspurG 


Warrenton Country School 
For Young Girls 
Beautifully situated in the foothills of Virginia 
near Washington, D. (¢ Offers college prepara 
tory and special courses. French, the language of 
the house The school is planned to teach girls 
to study, to bring them nearer nature and to in 
culeate habits of order and economy No extras 


Mile. Léa M. Bouligny, Box 8, Warrenton, Va. 


*¢ eee eee eeaeeeneneneeneeneeneeeoeeoeees 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 

For Young Ladies. Established 1842 Term begins S« 
In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah V alley y of Virginia 
passed climate, modern equipment from 3 
Courses: Collegiate (3 years); Preparat« rs), wit 
cate privileges. Music, Art and Don 


eeeeene ee © ee © eee 


AUGUSTA MILITARY ACADEMY STUART HALL 
(Roller’s Sch In { us Valley of Virginia. New Srenrool Formerly Virginia Female Institute. Founded 1843. D 
Amous ~eaney —~- School for Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Pr 
Stat S n t tr io — in t “ tory Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression Dept 
: al t tea n heat, elec ight, gymnasium, extensive grounds equipment including pianos. Gymnastics and field sport 
3 - trained Director 


® Catalogue 

THos. J. ROLLER / | 1 - > : . 
nci pals. € n Mawr rin, STAUNTON 

Cuas. S. Rotier. } pa Fort DEFIANCE, Va JANE CoLston Howarp, 7 B. (Bry Mawr), F +] TA 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection fror 
offering courses for A.B. and A.M.; also Music and Art. Four the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfe 


laboratories, library, bservatory, gymnasium, swimming pool, to write us for information and suggestions giving full partic 
athletic grounds. Endowment permits low rates Cataiogue. 


lings now n pleted est equipped academic building in the 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Witttam A, Wess, President Box 12, LyncusurG, Va Franklin Square 


Hollins College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN FOUNDED 1842 
Four-year College Course, two-year College Prepar: atory, Music, Art, Domest 
Science, et« In the beautiful Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke 
a 700-acre estate. Buildings equipped for 250 students and 40 officers ar 
teachers. Write for Catalogue and Book of Views. 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 301, Holling, Va. 





\ 











When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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VIRGINIA (continued). 








In Blue Ridge Mountains, in Famous Valley 
For 2 Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Rare health 
Gi I rd College Preparatory, with certificate 
if ‘* vile owe; Special, for High School graduates; 
. xpression; Art, Music, including Pipe Organ; 
and Domestic Science; Business. Mome Life: Per- 
Young sonal attention to manners, character. Sporte: 
Women ! L arge grounds. Bullding:s Beautiful and commodi 
1S. : adents ad Ne section. Recommended 
by Bishop J. H.V ent, Chicago. Rate, $295. Address 
sOUTHERN SEMINARY, ‘Box 981, Buena Vista, Va. 





For Women 


The College offers a 
to degree of A.B. 
of the Blue Ridge 
acres. Health conditions unsurpassed. 
equipment; capacity for 300 
Music, Domestic Science. 

The Academy—offers preparatory courses. On main 
line of Southern Railroad. 11th year begins Sept. 
20, 1916. For catalog, address The Secretary. 


Sweet Briar, Va. 
four-year course leading 
1000 feet high in the foothills 
Mountains on estate of 3000 
Modern 
students. Art, 




















WEST VIRGINIA. —__ 
OL D ) DOMINION ACADEMY 


enowned summer and health resort. 
{ 8to 20. Prepares for University 
with Northern cities. 
elevation. Rate $200 
m 20 States. Catalog. 
Ph.D., Principal 


Ideal School for man 
and business. vse 
Ideal climate, scenery, he me 

Upper and Lower School 


NEF! BERKELEY Sprincs, W. Va 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


School for Girls, near Washington, under auspices Bishop 
1 Dic ese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses, M 
under trained director. Rates $400. Catalog 


€ cs 
MARIAH PENDLETON DvuvVAL, Principal (Former Principal Stuart 
“HARLES Town, W. Va. 


KENTUCKY. 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


For Boys The School with a Winter Home 
Only Secondary School in South ranked 
Department Preparatory and collegiate 
building. Catalog Addres 


K. M. I. 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. 
Course with certificate privileges at Wellesley, 
yoke. o2nd year. College-trained teachers. 
Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, 
riding. wee > $350 
Mrs. . POYNTER, 


in Florida 72nd year 
Honor School by WV 
purses. New Science 


[iis CUMMANDANT, 


YNDON, Ky 





College Preparatory 
Vassar, Smith, Mt 
Piano, Violin and 
Tennis, Horseback 


Principal. SHELBYVILLE, Ky 








TENNESSEE. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


ed hig class by War Department. S. Army officer 
ed. $500,000 plant Large athletic fia. Gymnasium, fine 
ng pool. Prepares for all colleges and Government Acad 
Illustrated catalog. Address 
O. C. HuLvey, President, 


hest 


Box 209, Cotumsta, Tenn. 


GEORGIA. 
SHORTER COLLEGE 


Beautiful location, 300 acres in « 
ms connected with private 
required for unconditional entr » into Freshman 
B.S. degrees; excellent advantages in Music, 
Science. No preparatory school Address 
W. VAN Hoose, Presi fent, 





buildings; all 
Fifteen units 
lass: A.B. and 
Expression, Domestic 


ampus, hre-pr 
_bath and stud 


RoME, Ga. 








NORTH CAROLINA 
BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


he school that’s “ just like home.” One teacher to every seven 
. attention and thorough, rapid progress in 
zh moral standard deal climate and location. College 

1\ boys 10 to 15 years. For 


assures personal 
Special advantages for 

1. R. SANDIFER, 

WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the sele« 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


tion of a suitable school, address 


School Information Department, HarRper’s MaGazine, N. Y. 





MISSOURI. 
LENOX HALL 


A fully accredited school 
Work and Play 

Study and Recreation 
Concentration and Relaxatior 
The School-room and Social 
Each is used as a force in the 
Rational E 
omorrow. 


Mrs. 


lucation of the irl of Today for the Woman of 


Louise THOMAS, University City, St. Lours, Mo 








CALIFORNIA. 





SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL 

4 small, college preparatory boarding school for boys, near Santa 
Southern California, incorporated in 1913; holds College 
Board Examinations; tennis, swimming, riding, and camping prac 

ble the whole year 

President of the Board, Rt. Rev 
he Headr Curtis W. Cate, 


Barbara 


JoserpH H. JOHNSON; 
ARPINTERIA 


Secretary 


naster California 


WE WILL INSERT 


rtisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 


ates; one time, eight dollars and forty cents; three 


eight dollars and five cents each insertion; six times, seven 
lollars and seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, seven dollars 


each insertion 


Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


When writing to schools please 





SA DE ROSAS 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Spanish Architecture—patios; arcades.—Ouldoor life a reality 

Twenty-fifth year begins September twenty-eighth 

Accredited East and West Academic, Post-Graduate 

Technical and Music Schools 

Auice K. Parsons, B.A., JEANNE W. DENNEN, 
Adams and Hoover Streets, 


ROSE COURT 


Courses 


Principals 
Los ANGELEs, Cal. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WISCONSIN. _ 














St. John’s 
Military 
Academy 


The American Rugby. Edu- 
cational fads are avoided and 
stress is laid upon old -fash- 
ioned ideals. ‘he result is 
an improved body, a trained 
mind and strengthened moral 
fibre. The boy is prepared to 
take his proper place in the 
world—and “‘ make good.’ 

For catalogue, 
ST.JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 

Box 5-B 



















address 














Noted fo 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
atiurk = i. 
Boys respond to 


to be Trusted.”’ Distinctively a military schoo 





ness in physical 
its 
to August. 


and mental culture results 







16 buildings. 200 acres. 


Col. VASA E. STOLBRAND, 

















MICHIGAN. 


tions inspire high ideals. Designated by the U. 8. War Department as an Honor School. 


educational standards and successful college 
50 miles south of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Cc. E., Headmaster, 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


An accredited college preparatory school for girls. 
best type of finishing school for those not entering colleg 
Art, Domestic Science, Athletics. Campus of Milwauk 
College. Ask for Catalog A. 


Macy D. Ropman, Dean. MILWaAvUuK 


KEMPER HALL 

Sisters of St. Mary. A Church Boarding School f 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges 

Well equipped Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. 
Excellent advantages in music and art 

For catalogue, address 

Tae MoTHER SuPERiOR, KENO 





WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement in a 
the following rates; one time, eight dollars and fort 
times, eight dollars and five cents each insertion; six t 
dollars and seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, s¢ 
each insertion. 


space of this size, seve 


Harper & BrotrHers, New 


r its College Entrances, including Yale, 
» Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, ete. 
the Shattuck axiom: “*A Boy’s Sense of Right and Honor is 
l. Shattuck is conducted on the honor basis. The schox 

An equal th 
Shattuck is not 

Six weeks Summer Schoo 

For catalogue, 


olla 


achievement. 
preparatory work. 


in highest academic 


Drawer A, Faribault, Minnesota 












a ee a 


COLORADO. 





THE LIGGETT SCHOOL 
Established 1878. 
Day School Pupils only. 










Accommodations with finest modern equipment for 400 day 
scholars. 
The Misses Liccett, Headmistresses. 
Detroit, Mich. 









WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


The West's Leading School for Girls. 
Fully Accredited. Up-to-date Equipment. 
cialists. Unsurpassed Climate. 
Dr. J. D. S. Rices, Principal, 
1402 Marion St 


Teachers 
Address for Catalogue, 


, DENVER 





____ INDIANA. 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, etc 
Academic courses Music, Art, Expression, Household Science 
Native French and German teachers. 30 resident, 160 day pupils 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), 
1530 N. Meridian Street, 











Principal. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 













NEBRASKA. 
BROWNELL HALL 


Fifty-third year. College 
Smith, Vassar 





preparatory. Certificate 


and Wellesley. Post Graduate courses 
School graduates. Household arts. Music. Ask for ‘ 
Miss EvPHEMIA JOHNSON, Principal. 
OMAHA 














OHIO. _ 
THE SMEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 










Established 1884 Incorporated Iort. 
Resident and Day Pupils. Residence for younger girls 
Montessori, Primary, Intermediate, and College Preparatory 








Departments with 


rhe 


certificate privileges. 





Misses ANDERSON, Principals. ToLepo, Ohio. 





MINNESOTA. 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Standard Degree Courses in Arts, Science, Music. 

Vocational Elective Courses in Music, Art and Home I 

Catalogue and course announcements mailed on applicat 
Wrvona, } 











WATERMAN HALL 

Founded 1888 
lege Preparatory 
Hall, Large ¢ 





A boarding school for 70 girls 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
ampus and Gymnasium. Address 
Rev. B. FRANK FLeETWoop, A.M., D.D., Rector. 

__ SYCAMORE, Ii. 


Academic, Col- 
Auditorium, Music 












_ILLIN OIS. 





FERRY HALL FOR GIRLS 


Picturesque campus on shores of Lake Michigan in : 
town 28 miles from Chicago. High scholastic standards 
cate privileges. College preparatory, Junior college a: 
courses, ymnasium and swimming pool. Address 

Marion Coats, M.A., Principal, 

_ Box 302, | Lake Forest 












FOR BOYS 
Trustees: Cyrus H. McCormick, Louis F. 
Swift, Vv. Farwell, David B. Fones, H. 
















Chatfieid- Taylor, 
Dick, Alfred L 
Clure, Geo. A 


Clayton Mark, A. B. 

Baker, Rev. ¥. G. K. Me- 
WecKiniock, A. A. Carpen- 
ter, J. H. S. Lee, S. A. Benedict, Stanley 
Field, B. M. Linnell, M.D., Fohn S. 
N wien, Fame es Viles, Rev. Andrew C. 
. Rev, W. H. W. Bayle. 








LAKE FOREST ACADEMY Recitation a 
























When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 








Eastern Training. Mid-Western Schoo! 
Non-military; honor ideals. No 
necessary to seek best preparator 

ing only in the East. Definite pre 

for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, et 

all certificate universities. Beautif 


tion on Lake Michigan, one } 






Chicago. Modern buildings, gy : 
swimming-pool. All athletics, ir 
golf. Address 







JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmas' 
Box 116, Lake Forest, Lil. 
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courses. 


ation, 
years; 


IM 
Frances Shimer School and Junior College 


University of Chicago). For Girls and Young Women. 2 


s College, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Elocution, Home 
s, Stenography. Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 build- 
sth year. Catalog 
Wa. P. McKee, Dean. Box _604, Mr. CARROLL, Il. 


4 WESTERN SCHOOL eaneai 


ave im ulty in making a suitable selection from among 
ber of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 

in nf mation and suggestions, giving full particulars 
HARPER'S M.\GAZINE. 

Harper & BrorHers, New York. 


1 Information Bureau, 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 
en A 


B Rockford College 


Develops the girl’s character while training her mind 
Fits her for a larger place in any sphere of activity 
social, home or business. 

Besides usual B.A. or B.S. degrees, Special Courses lead 
to certificates in 
——— Expert Elementary Schooi Teacher. 
Full collegiate rank; 
Degrees by prominent’ Universities. 


Ideally Situated 


Overlooking 
business section of Rockford; 
date equipment, new dormitory. 
Physical Training and 
large faculty of 
expenses. 
college home you want your girl to have. 
Next year only 164 house students will be received 
Write for Illustrated Brief Book and Catalog 


which tells admission requirements, de- 
tailed courses of study, and full par- _~ 
ticulars. 
alumnae 
Address personally 

JULIA H. GULLIVER, Ph.D., LLD., Pres. 
Box 4 


MR mM 






























ee — 


For Women 


Secretarial Work or 
Also Art and Musi 
for Post Graduate 


Home Economics, 


credit given 


in 10-Acre Wooded Park 


Rock River, only 10 minutes 
85 miles from Chicago. 


beautiful from 


Up-to- 
Abundant provision for recre- 
Athletic Sports. Established 67 
efficient teachers. Low tuition and 
Non-sectarian. Just the kind of a 










< 


Rockford College 
we 


Names of students or 
near you, on request 


Rockford, I. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A Standard College—Full College Courses with degrees Pre 
paratory Courses, Special advantages in Music, Art, Expression, : 
Home Economics. Students from 26 states. ; 
Write for catalogue. Address *} 
Woman's COLLEGE, Box G, JACKSONVILLE, III. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY | 
For Young Women and Girls. 78th year opene d mid-September. : 
Rated a Junior College of Class “A by Univ. of Ill. Prep. courses, : 
Domestic Science, Music, Art Certificate privileges. Fine build } 
ings. Gymnasium, tennis courts, archery, basketball, hockey. Lim- 

ited enrollment. Two exhibits at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Miss Martina C. Erickson, Principal. Goprrey, Il. 








_ CANADA. j 











St. Andrem’s Cullegr 4 


Toronto 


Careful oversight. 


Calendar sent on application. 


FOR BOYS 
UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS Canada 
Thorough instruction. Large playing 
fields. Excellent situation. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACBSMALD, M.A., LL.D. 


eadmaster 


















UNCLASSIFIED. 





> SHORT - STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form structure, and writing 
~ of the Shert- Story t “eo by Dr. J, Berg Esenwein, for — editor 
of Lippincott’s. 25 Page ce atalogue free. Please addr 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE sc HOOL 
Dept. 65, Springfield, Mass. 


, Esenwein 





For assistance in 


HAT SCHOOL ? the selection of a 


suitable school, address School Information Depart. 
ment. Harper & Brorners, New York. 





AW Eee 


80-page book before enrolling for any law course. Tells how 
ad of correspondence schools, and explains the Ameriean 
simple method of law instruction. aha 56 legal authori- 
more su and 30 more 5 rien on 
13 volume Law Li 


student. Send lone for 
SCHOO roe £ConinesPONDENCE 
Drexel Avenue aon 58th S.A. 


What | 


ITH the 


months 


return of the summer 
question, 
‘What is wisest to do with our 


boys and girls?’ 


comes the 


‘Long months of idleness are certainly not 
good, and, in fact, healthy boy 
He will 
very force of the nature within 
‘finding out things,’ and the question 
at once ‘What ts it wisest for him to 
Does he receive the best form of 
physical development at home, with 
in an automobile, or to the beaches, 
the summer 


no normal, 
will remain long in doing nothing. 
be, from the 
him, 
arises, 
find out?’ 
trips 
with 
amusement? 
Chere is much to amuse him, of course, but 
at the end of the summer how much 1s he 
benefited? How many self- 
control, and in manly, upright living has he 
Has he been taught toeswim and 
correctly, 


theaters for 


less¢ ns in 


learned? 
dive to paddle, row, fish, sail, 
tramp, make camp, cook out-of-doors? 
has he 


and 
to know and love Nature be- 
intimate 


come 
cause of association? 

‘Has he learned that the best preparation 
for the future is the present well seen to? 
Has he learned to speak straight, think 
quickly, act instantly, to practise some self- 
and do something helpful to others? 
Has he learned to look up at the stars in quiet 
peace and be glad just to be alive because 
the pure red blood is pounding in his veins. 

“But camping! What does it mean in a 
well-conducted boys’ or girls’ camp! 
It means a maximum of fun and the require- 


denial, 


s Best for your B56 
or Gir this 


Summer? 


ment of robust health. It means the 
ciation of manly men and boys in sane, 
healthy, normal living, and, as Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes used to say, ‘the getting of 


asso- 


more iron into the blood and phosphorous into 
bones, which is the salvation of this nation.’ 

** It will do them more good to sleep under 
boughs aslant, by a mountain lake with th« 
trout broiling, than to spend their summer 
holiday in any other way. 

“The great cry of ‘Back to Nature’ that 
is spreading abroad over our land is full of 
deep significance, and the heeding of Na- 
ture’s ever-calling voice, and an adaptation 
of our lives to her laws, is going to become 
a salvation of the American race. 

“About thirty years ago a man named 
Balch started a camp for boys in New 
Hampshire as a private venture, but as far 
back as 1885 Sumner F 


. Dudley had invited 
sit boys to 


camp for four weeks on Lak: 
Orange, near Poughkeepsie. This first camp 
flourished and grew rapidly. An idea of the 
far-reaching benefits of this one man’s 
efforts for growing boyhood may be gained 
when we learn that some twenty thousand 
boys have enjoyed the benefits of this 
simple manner of out-of-door living.” Dr. 
Eucene L. Swan in“ Camping and Scouting.’ 


By consulting the following pages or by writ- 
ing to the School Information Bureau of Har- 
PER’s MaGaziNE, information may be secured 
regarding the best camps and summer schools 





When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


‘FOR OR GIRLS 





—CAMP MYSTIC—— 


A Summer Camp for Girls 


Created and Condy 


ecard L. JOBE, A. M. F. R.G.S, 


n n Eastern envir mment—Mystic, Connecti or 
nd—her wide and unusual experiences in the great 
west that have been rece snted in Harper's and i 
well as in illustrated lectures. It is the response t 
awakened in parents who recognize 
nenatity yiua actual experies 
ol te re r 


eache 
Mus 

Location: 

e N 


x1 feet 


Booklet tells the story by word, camera and map. Address 


Miss MARY L. JOBE, A.M., F.R.G.S. 
Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y¥ 


( -AMP Wine wAEA FOR Gis 


gion, overlooking beautifu 
Bungalows 
Horseback riding 
positio filled Booklet \ 
O. BALCH Res lent Manager 








WINNETASKA 
“ The Place of Pleasant 
1am. Ashlan 
l ar mited enrollment 
Excellent equipment. Experienced « 
References required 


lore k 
and Mrs. Joun B. May " Waban Ave., WABAN, Mas 


CHATHAM WOODS CAMP FOR GIRLS 


tr ~eason 

South 1 Cha atham. New Hampshire 

I il situation on mountain lake. 
and water sports. 


Hookle \RINE L. BISHOP 276 Mill Hill, BripGeport, Corn. 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS 
xd, Orleans, Mass. 
= » by the sea Outdoor sleeping in wel 
to 35 girls. Season from July ist to 
50.00. Long distance Phone. Booklet Addres 
Mrs. NORMAN WHITE, 4324 West 110th St., N 


CAMP RUNOIA FOR GIRLS 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
th season nd and water sports Horseback riding, 
ng; experiencec vuunselors. Illustrated booklet. 
ss Ponp, Miss WEISER. 
324 Mt. Prospect Ave., NEWARK, N. J 


CAMP FAIRWEATHER FOR GIRLS 
cestown, New Hampshire. Clear water lake, sandy beach 
~y water sports, Horseback riding, mountain climbing 
nd social dancing Best of food, pure water, careful sani 
Pine gioves Illus. booklet, references 5th season 
MaTILDA D. FAIRWEATHER, 
Box 707, NEw Haven, Connectic 


prig og CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Fairlee, Vt. Fine location, Pure r, good plur 
recreation hall; Outside reen ning, Tents wit 
Field and wubel sports Saddle he a Handicra 


Mr. and Mrs. Davip S. CONANT BRADFORD, Vt 


CAMP ABENA FOR GIRLS 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
One mile of lake shore. Pine trees. 90 acres. All sports 
I Junior and Senior Camps. t1oth season. 300klet. 
‘Miss HorTENSE HERSOM 
Sidwells’ Friends School, WAsHINGTON, D. ( 
After June 7th, BELGRADE LakKes, Me 


SILVER LAKE ‘CAMP FOR GIRLS 


In the Adirondacks. Idea! life; sane, healthful home atmosphere; 
nique feature — sleeping out of doors one story above ground 
Jewelry and head icrafts; canoeing, swimming, tennis, baseball 
Horseback riding Experienced, expert councilors; camp guide; 
resident graduate nurse Special attention paid to dietetics 
Limited to twenty-five girls; references required All councilors 
ositions filled. For illustrated catalogue, address THE DIRECTOR, 

169 Columbia Heights, BROOKLYN, N 


When writing to camps please 











Sargent Camps ¢:1. 


a 1 atm f 


PETERBORO, N.H. _Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 
Two distinct camps, Seniors, 14 to 24; Juniors, § to 18 
nest plant and eq Amer 1100 feet 








The Secretary, 22 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass 
a 


WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Moose Pond. Fifteenth Season. 
Three separate camps (ages 8 to 21). 
For Illustrated Booklet, address 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E, Coss, 





DENMARK, Me. 


CAMP TECONNET FOR GIRLS 
On our own island, China Lake, Me Dining hall, assembly house, 
tents. Swimming, canoeing, motor boating, land and water sp 
Cratts and dramatic projects ire< b 
Mr. CHARLES F, TOWNE Assistant iperintendent of Schoo 
and Mrs. Towne. Addres 
16 Eames Street, PROVIDENCE 


CAMP WYNDCROFT FOR GIRLS 
Stl H Z 6 At Kingsville, Ohio 


modern conv 


B. Luce, 4 Hamilton Road, GLEN Ripct 


TRAIL’S END CAMP FOR GIRLS 
In the Blue Grass region o ntucky sth 
n the moun Sie I to ammoth e. | xperic need ¢ 
teach swimming, boating nnis, horseb: r ng, et 
Booklet gladly furnishe 
Miss SNYDER. 2 So. Broady LEXINGTON 


CAMP CHEQUESSET 
On Cape Cod Bay. 
‘The Real Camp for Real ( : 
Illustrated booklet 3rd season, 
Wu. G. VINAL, State Normal, PROVIDENCE 
Auice H. BELDING. 37 Batavia St., Boston 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 

Lake Winnipesaukee in mountain region. Farm of 4 
sports, tennis, basket-ball, base ball, archery Fine sand 
water sports. Horseback riding, hiking, excursions 
: jorough sanitation Pure water Boar 1 

odge 

Mrs, N. S. Woecuustzs, 31 East Haverhill St., Lawrence, Mass, 

The Misses HazeL_Ton 33 Chathan CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


—_— _ 
- nn 
For Girls Faiclee, Vt. 

In pine grove overlooking Lake Morey Canoeing 
motor-boating, sailing and swimming under safe 
restrictions. Hiking, mountain climbing, basket- 
ball, tennis, golf, archery and horseback riding 
Resident physician and nurse. Music, drawing, 
handicraft, nature study. Pure water and farm food 

For catalogue address 


THE DIRECTOR, Cor. Thompson & Summer Sts,, Fitchburg, Mass. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 





Alona 


Camps for Girls 


Fairiee, Vt.. South Fairlee, Vt., 
and Pike, N. H. 


ges 
hit 


Locations : 


stinct camps 


f per 
Vigilance 


girls have 
amp and not n serious ac 
Mr. and Mrs. G k's personal 


supervision 
Splendid equipment. 64 


Mrs. E. L. GULICK 
16 Fairbanks St., Brookline, Mass, 


age illustrated 


WUTTAUNOH » 


. Hand 


Nurse, Bungalows 


icrafts, 


pte Suaw 
CAMP OLYMPIA 
A Wisconsin Camp f 


r Girls. 


NORTHFIELD, Vt 


Beautiful lo ation on 
id m beach fo 
field hockes basketball, 
rt et, address 
PATTERSON, Director 
8 idle Drive, Woodri 


Lake Win- 
swimming 
handcrafts. 


Miss RutH 
7 iff Pl 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind 


PENOBSCOT CAMP FOR GIRLS 


» ideal place to send your children 
tion. Folk and Social Dancing, 
nis and all field and water sports 
tor Music and languages 1f 
Write for booklet 
73rd St., New York City 


MOY- MO DA- ¥O Wildwood Lodge for Girls 
An ideal ca ft. frontage on a beautiful lake in the 
Maine , ree ne bungalow, screened verandas for eating 
and epit tesident physician \ skilled dietitian; carefully 
tor councilors owimming, canoeing, 
t basketry, music, dancing 
nt view St . West Roxsury, Mass. 


RINEOWA TIA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Me. (Rangeley Dist.) Three camps, ages 8-11, 

12-15, 16-20 Mature supervicion Especially safe 

water sports, Riding under Army Officers. Dry, airy 

ungalo rn plumbing. Mountain trips, hiking, 

movies.” Booklet. E.izapeta D. Bass, WiLton, Me 
Irvin D. McCo.., Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 


Mrs. HASSAN’ S CAMP FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
Newfou " » Be tol, N. H 2th season, July 1st to Sept. 1st. 

r home auled careful supervision Handi 
swimming, all sports. Outdoor sleeping 


MPSON 153 West 


m intaim trip ket 
Miss Mayo, Miss Moopy, 16 Mo 


ws, mode 


P 1squ uney Nature 
Riverside 851 


CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS 


Admirably located by a lake and in the midst of 
miles from Wells River, Vermont Well built and 
hted cottages. Athletic sports and outdoor sleeping 
June 1st, address 

Miss J. H. FARWELL, 


Club, 
West 


HASSAN 
lone, 4034 End Ave., N. Y. 


the pines, 8 
elect neally 


‘The ¢ 
After 


astle,”” 
June 


TarRyTOwN, N. Y. 
Wetts River, Vt. 


PINE KNOLL CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Conway, N. H 
Safe 


Ist, 


On Lake 
swimming and all 


Iona 
canoeing, 
sports 

lore 


Handicrafts, Nature 


Spring water. Pine woods 
Bungalow, 
Sane 


screened wall tents. 
, harmonious living 
For booklet, 


address 
Mrs. FRaNcEs Hopces Wuirte, 


115 H Ocean Street, Lynn, Mass. 


When writing to camps please 


QUANSET, THE CAPE COD CAMP FORG] 
Established 1905 Swimming, canoeing, sailing—safe 
tions, expert instruction; land sports, pageantry, musical 
riding. E xceptional equipment and location. Separat 
little girls U ap results in health and vigot 
Mrs. E. A. W. Ham™Matr. 
— Commonwealth 


Ave., NEWTON CENTR: 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Long Island, Casco Bay, Maine 
Our own island of 30 acres All the activities of < k 
with salt air, sea food, yachting and motor boating adcde 
cruising launch and fleet of smaller boats. Tutoring free 
Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp L. MontGomery, Principals 
NATICK 


CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 


Exclusive French camp for girls, occupying beautif 
estate, Sagamore Creek, half mile from the ocean 
canoeing, golf, tennis, horseback riding, nature study, et 
low with sleeping porches. For views, write 

Miss WriMBERLY, Secretary, 57 East 74th St 
June rst) LITTLE 


CAMP AREY FOR GIRLS 
On Lake Keuka, New = 
Ideally located on 60-acre point 
with raised board floors. Horseb ack riding, can 
hiking. Dramatics, basket ball, field days 
Booklet. 
Mrs. A. ( 


N.¥ 
HARBOR 





tennis 


FONTAINE, ROSLYN 
SEASHORE CAMP FOR GIRLS 

Pipe Bay, Guilford, ¢ Sachem’s Head 

20 acres. Shore and May Ist to Septe 

Swimming, boating, water sports, calisthenics, folk 
urts and crafts, domestic science Catalog 

Mrs, THEODORA AMES HOOKER, 


onn., neat 


woodland 


High School, Saucus, } 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 
Pocono Mounta Four hours from 
Bungalows and t son sunny h E xpe r 
basketball, canoeing all outdoor sports 
Endorsed by parents and girls 

Miss BLancue D. Price. 905 So. 47th St., PHmapeLpx 


THE TENT DWELLERS Camp Coomoosi« 
A Real Camp in the Real Woods for Advanced Girl ( 
genuine woods-life taught under experienced woods-guicd« 
information address 
Miss M. Var ANDREss, 


2000 feet -~ yve sea in : 
New York and ‘PI 
ienced councilor 
Tutoring 


Director, 
Tewksbury School, SCARSDALE 
After July 15th, Beaver Cove, Moosehead 


SANDSTONE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Green Lake, WIs. 
Ideal conditions for physical, 
Directors: 
Miss E i. HoLrorp, 
Miss E. G. Cocurane, CRYSTAL SPRINGS 


CAMP KEN JOCKETEE FOR GIRLS 
(Beyond the Multitude.) In the wooded hills of \ 

Tennis, basketball, swimming, canoeing, horse be k riding 

galows. Junior and Senior departments. 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Tyson, Jr 

until June 15th, and then South Strafford, Vt 
Miss E. F. STRINGER, 


CAMP MESACOSA FOR GIRLS 
An ideally located camp in the Adirondacks; farm, fie! 
and lake; all land and water sports; horseback riding, nat 
handicraft; expert physical examination at beginning and 
season; careful supervision of all forms of exercise; resident 
cian; a healthful, happy, safe summer for girls. Address 
Miss Laura SANFORD, Dept. of Physical Education, 1 
College, Columbia University 


THE HILLSIDE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Madison, New Hampshire, combines the mountain 
debutante with the summer camp for girls 8 to 18. 
ably-furnished rooms, Bath-rooms, Open fires, Piano, Sleeping 
Maintains own Garden, Dairy, Orchard. Riding, Tennis, Swit 
Boating. Fishing, Mountain-climbing, Games, Dancing. Tu 
arrangement 

C. Evizasetu Watters, Wadsworth Hall, Arrocnar, S. | 


A SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


College woman, for 3 years head of large girls’ school in P! 
phia, is desirous of taking a few children between ages of 4 4 
into her summer home on North Jersey Coast. Training i 
work. Handicrafts, et< Rate $200 for term of 11 weeks; 


mental, and moral devel 


Hincuam, } 


resort 
arge 





per week. Apply ~- 
M. L., P. O. Box 1502, PHILADELPHIA 


mention Harper’s Magazine 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS detalii 





____-C AMP WINNAHKEE 


ON MALLETTS BAY 
plain, between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 


the Mental and Physical ~— vement of Gir 
i directress and councilors, who share in st 


ze bunga t oe kmproveneats, 


od S$ : 
woe. now N. ‘soz we est Oth Street, New York City. 





The Tela-Wauket Camps. 











a magna FOR GIRLS 


n Bar am Lake, among the Lane H 
oor Tents, Outdoor Life, W 


ration. Booklet 
669 Dawson St., N. Y. ¢ 
CAMP ACADIE FOR GIRLS 
ke Darling, Nova Scotia 
» large lakes and Bay 
Best of food d 
n. Illustrated b« 


treet, HAVERHILI 


Homelike atmospher 
n St., GLOUCESTER, 
ma! School, CLARION 


Women 7th season Long Lake, Har 
of high priced camps at about half t 


length of time Little girls, older girls and 
roups Self-government under competent, 


ay , > 
ed counselors For mother and daughter too 


GRACEY Inst. of Tech., Boston, Mass 


L ITTLE WOMEN CAMP 
y ton, N. H Outdoor sleeping in well ng ey dormitory 
rs from boating and bathing as no body of water 
with the can 
nis, outdoor sports, Folk dancing, gymnastics, et« 
rirls from 10 to 20. Terms $150 for the season. Send for circular 
rs, ALFRED W. TILTON. New Boston, N. H. 








z tower and 


sions. Jewel 


lenden 


CAMP COWASSET 


1 gro\ 


P 
H 


M 


CAMP WALDEN 
Denmark, Ma 


Woodland 


paratory School 


New York, N. Y 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY 


t Boothbay Harbor, on the Coast of Maine for Boys, Girls and the 


whole family Instruction in Art and Music Life u 
mditions or in 


nder Cam; 
comfortable rooms with all modern improvements 
atalog 12th year 


A. G. RANDALL English High School, Provipence, PR. | 


CARIBOU LODGE 


For Boys and Girls under Twelve 

In the Heart of the Rocky Mountains 

Uncle Sam's Great New National Park 

The Region of Enos Mill's Famous Wild-life Stories. Address 
Miss L. A. SMALL, Head Counselor. 


BouLper, Colorado 








Westchester Academy’ s _Tutoring School 
can accommodate ir S er-Hom 4 pupils that wish to 
einen Santel oust zy while cor ng their studies 

Tennis, golf, swimming t Everything first 
class References exchan ge erms $ 00 per month. For 
further details, address 

Tue Ms ADMASTER 


CAMP OAHE FOR GIRLS 
Can OHIYESA FOR BCYS 


ul Indian mf 
on Granite Lake Ni yw Hampshir Camp Od4he for Girls, all 
ages Camp Ohfyesa f s0y8, € ight | to sixteer Send for booklet. 
Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES A. EASTMAN AMHERST, Mass. 


Waite Prarns, N. ¥ 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 











FOR BOYS 


CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





FIRST THINGS 
Development of character 
Cultivation of good manners 
Idealizing of purity of mind and body. 
Vigilance for safety 


25th YEAR. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
Twenty-four years of camp life 
Over fiiteen hundred boys in camp. 
Not a single serious accident 
Mr. Dick's personal supervision for twenty-four ye 





7 miles of lake shore. Fleets of canoes and motor boats. Big new speed boat. 


Your boy deserves the best. Idiew!tid provides it. 





Special quarter-of-a-century cele 


CAMP IDLEWILD Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


brat 


82-page Illustrated Descriptive Bookiet on reque.; 
, Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 353 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 











CAMP OXFORD 
CAMP COBBOSSEE 


14th Season. On beautiful Lake Cobbosseecontee, under fragrant 
Maine pines. Give your boy 


seasons. 


door sports under ideal conditions, where his natural manly in- A. F. CaLpweLi, A.M 


Oxrorp, M 
stincts will develop into firm character under the supervision of oa 
leading college men as councillors. Best equipped, healthiest and CAMP WORRAMBUS 
ane toe Coma Ae as ia . ; t yng Lake, Maine. Small summer camp for boys under 15 
Om pops amp in America; refined surroundings and influ on the shore of one of the most beautiful lakes in Maine. Fis 
ences. Write today for interesting booklet and full information. swimming, hiking, etc. Good food and pure spring water. Hea 
> . ' . —- -_ ger.” - Prvisi 
Haray Ricu Moonsy, Director. Room 233, 62 William St., N. Y. surroundings and real camping areful personal supervi 


Director. 





REPTON CAMP FOR BOYS 


Lake Champlain, N. Y¥ A virile, heathful camp, historically 


cated in the Gateway to the Adirondacks. Every athletic sport. Fourteenth season. 7 buildings. Boating, canoeing, sw 
Registered U. S. V. Life Saving Station. Nature study, tuition, fishing, water and land sports. Instruction in Natural 
and all camp lore. Certificates awarded. For catalog, address Tutoring if desired. a Fisher huts. Booklet. 
O. C. Roacn, Headmaster, Rev. RIN Wesster, L.H.D. 
Repton School, Box C-1, TarRyTOwN-on-Hupson, N. Y 


CAMP PENN 

Valcour Island, Lake Champlain. toth Season. Camp Penn may Spofford, N. H 

be the unusual kind of camp for which you have been looking—the 

combination of REAL camping with expert care and oversight, of 

real, purposeful procedure, with a bully good time! It takes a large, For Booklet, address 

illustrated booklet to describe our camp. fay we send you one? Rev. Dr. Jno. J. Grirrin, 
Cnaries K. Tayior, M.A., Dir. St. Martin's, PurLapecputa, Pa. 


CAMP PASSUMPSIC FOR BOYS 


On Lake Fairlee, Vt. Camp farm of over 100 acres 





A summer camp for boys, with a record of ffieen 


Hiolderiess Sc hool, 


For Catholic Boys, from 8 to 16. All Camp 
dom from Mosquitoes, Malaria and Hay Fever 


CAMP “-PASSACONAWAY FOR BOYS 
Boys housed Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. Limited to 30 bo 


8 


B. H. Durruvugs, Dickinson High School. Jersey Crry, ) 


CAMP WACHUSETT FOR BOYS 
lo- Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 


CAMP NAMASCHAUG 


Activities 


ucce 


Everything to make a boy's vacation profitable and happy 
‘ Healthy fun; moral, mental, 
a chance to enjoy wholesome out- 


and physical development 
acterize the camp life. Booklet. 


\ 


mr 


His 


PLYMOUTH,  N. 


I 


Brookland Station, WASHINGTON, D 





ee moma 






























































































































































































































































ysi 
in bungalows Horses, target shooting, wireless and mountain 9 to 15 inclusive. Central Lodge and tents. Scoutcraft, land 
hiking specialties All sports, college men counselors. Screened water sports, carefully supervised by experienced men. Res 
kitchen and dining-room. Artesian water. Illustrated booklet. trained nurse. References required. Booklet on request. 
Wittiam W. CLENDENIN 


120 Vista Place, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Directors. 


CAMP POK-0’-MOONSHINE 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Ricumonp, Mr. and Mrs. A. W 


CAMP MOOSILAUKE 


. Dickryso» 
NEWTONVILLE, Mas 


witl 


y . seas White Mountains. nstructi 
Adirondacks. Unquestionably one of the finest camps in the country 14th season. In the White Mountair + Z eruction Vv 
- charge in automobile school, jewelry, metal, athletics, camper 
Ages 9-17 ttth season. $20,000 equipment. Rates absolutely ture study, school work. 
inclusive. Address = ~ 


Special arrangement for little boys. 
Dr. C. A, Roprnson, 


Peekskill Academy, Pewxsxitt, N. Y. 


4 West 246th Street, N Y 





Virci. PretryMaNn, Principal, Horace Mann School for Boys, 


C1 


) CAMP ANDROSCOGGIN FOR BOYS CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
\ In the Woods of Maine. Tenth season. Superior Situa- An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. Wa , 
\ tion and Equipment. Experienced Physician and Council- proof tents. Two motor-boats. Rowboats, canoes, fishing, 
lors. Sports. Tutoring and Manual Training Table ming, baseball, tennis. Short hikes and trips to points of inte 
unexcelled. Long Distance Telephone. Write for Illus- Tutoring References required. Booklet from 
trated Booklet. Epwarp H. HEaty. ‘ . West 7oth St. N.Y. Cit 
Telephone Prospect 8364. Pratt Institute, BRooKLyn, N. Y. Wa. H. Brown, om a ~ s -lllinag 
CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS CAMP CHENANGO 
Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine. 14th season. Cooperstown, N. Y., on Otsego Lake. 
Athletic Fields for all sports. Canoeing, sailing, motor-cruising. Boating. a Mountain Climbing, Tennis, Baseball! 
Indian tribes, archery, woodcraft, auto trips, hikes. Photography, Sports. Best of food. High Class Equipment. No mosquit 
metal, leather and bead projects. ~ 


s. Tents and bungalows in pines. Moderate Rates. No Extras. 
Booklet 


Tutoring. ‘rite 





Hersert L. Ranp 22 Shore Road, SALEM, Mass. A. E. LOVELAND, BS., Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N.Y 
CAMP MOOSWA MAPLEWOOD SCOUTS ; 
The Land of Evangeline. An outing for boys brimming with Ideal outing for boys. Non- —a, Seowtenst Lg 
wholesome fun. Tutoring if desired. Fine buildings, cabine, tents, Phila. sot yest. June 24 to Sept. 1. High moral influence. Spe 


clear water lake, fresh foods, college leaders, Indian 


and Canada. ¢ am pers assemble in Boston’ June 30. Booklet free. year opens Sept. 20. 
Georce H. Cain, A.B. BELMONT, Mass. 












x 66, CONCORDVILLE, Dei. Co., 














KINEO CAMPS FOR BOYS CAMP RUSHING WATERS 
Harrison, Me. Ase 8-15. Complete equipment. pro: fb ie ae 
ram, service. Especially safe water sports idin: an im oO 12 8. 
Boy Scouts under Army Officers. Dry, airy ipa, hiking —— attention. phe kes food. Health. 
Mature supervision. Mt. Washington tri iking. All saf eg 
“ movies.” Boxing, wrestling training. lil'd booklet, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. MARSANS. UL Co., N 
Irvine D. McCott, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. SHANDAKEN, Ulster Co., } 


When writing to camps please mention Harpers’s 


Magazine 


E. L. Fisner, A.B., South Side High School, Newark, N. J.; 


uides. Boys care to small boys. Safe boating, sports, hikes, carefully mg ise 
come from Mo., Mich., Ill.,Va., N.Y., Conn., N. J., D.C. R.1., Mass. Terms moderate. Instruction, if desired. Manual  & 
; “8 . SHORTLIDGE, A.B., rinciy 


Pa 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) 








— 


Summer Schools 


Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Mazxinkuckee) 





school courses in military training. 


Terms: Board and tuition 
$150 ($200 for Cavalry 
School). Uniforms, etc 

Woodcraft, $25.50; Naval, 
$40; Cavalry, $43.50. Age 
limits: Woodcraft, 12 to 14 
years; Naval and Cavalry, 
14 to 21 














Aa ae lot of fellows come here every summer for a planned vacation 
that almost exhausts the possibilities of an outing. 

boys who love the water, and the Cavalry School, for those who prefer the saddle, 
teach a boy the meaning of preparedness and give him leadership in his high 
The Woodcraft School takes him afield for a 
thorough knowledge of wood-and-camp-craft. 
their command the same instructors and equipment that have given international 
reputation to the Culver Military Academy. 








The Naval School, for 


The Summer Schools have at 


Write for catalog of which- 
ever school interests you 
most. Address 


Commanding Officer 
Culver Summer Schools, 
Calver, Ind, 

















CAMP TOSEBO 


ekama, Michigan. Under the management of Todd Seminary 
Boys, Woodstock, Ill Here, amid healthful surroundings, 
s are led “ in wisdom's pleasant ways” to become good Ameri- 
citizens. 

For full particulars, address 

NosLe HILL, 


ROCKBRIDGE CAMP FOR BOYS 


| 


Woopstock, III. 


the mountains of Virginia near the historic Shenandoah Val!ley 
Beautiful scenery, bracing air. 

Athletics. Scoutcraft. Tutoring 

Swimming taught, 


Major S. W. ANDERSON. 


CAMP TUNKHANNOCK 


Pocono Lake Preserve, Pocomo, Pa. 100 milesfrom N. Y. t10 miles 
rom Philadelphia. On a lake 4 miles long. Altitude 1800-20001 

4 councillor for every 4 or 5 boys Tutoring in the charge of ex 
rienced teachers. Tennis. Baseball. Canoe trip on upper Del 
ware. For booklet, address C. MITCHELL FROELICHER, Director 
are of Gilman Country School, BaLTIMoRE, Md 


CAMP KATAHDIN FOR BOYS 


In the Maine woods. 16th season 
4 real camp for fun and recreation 
Careful and experienced leaders. 
All land and water sports 

A place to make boys manly. 
Grorce E. Prxe, B.S. 


LEXINGTON, Va 


Illustrated booklet 
JUXBURY, Mass. 





WINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Moose Pond. Ninth Season. 

Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 

For Illustrated Booklet, address 

Cc. E. Coss, Denmark Inn, DENMARK, Me. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 

Younger boys exclusively. Woodland, N. Y. Twelfth season. 
Make your boy happy, strong, self-reliant, by an out-of-door life, 
including woodcraft, nature study, manual training, all sports 
Safety secured by matured supervision and modern sanitation 
Illustrated booklet. 


H. H. Littye, Lincoln High School, Jersey Cry, N. J) 


CAMP GAHADA 
Adirondack Mountains. 
A Superior Camp for boys, modern in equipment and methods 

yet rich in traditions. Expert supervision Port 

folio of views on request. 
Wituiam B. Erner, Director 


Season, $15 


Box 686 A, ScHENECTADY, N. Y 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 

Asquam Lake, N. H. 

In the foothills of the White Mountains 

The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome 
outdoor life. 

For circulars, address 

Epwin DeMgnritte, Director, 815 Boylston St., Bosron, Mass. 


active 





WAMPANOAG CAMPS 


FOR BOYS Busszardas 


Bay, 
WAMPANOAG CLUB 42 /sland Camp for Boys over 14. 


TENTH SEASON 
12 acres, pine groves, sandy 
beach, protected cove for safe sailing and swimming 


Cape Cod 


CAMP WAMPANO AG Salt Water Camp for Boys 8-15 inclusive 


Both Camp and Club offer unusually healthful locations, pure water, safe, sanitary conditions—board floor tents. 
i rizes. 
For illustrated booklet of Camp or Club, apply 


sports, boating, athletics. under experienced college men. 
iréctors. Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, Advisory Director. 


Land and wate: 


Camp mother. Mr. Aldrich Taylor and Mrs. B. E. Taylor, 


234 Grant Avenue, Newton Centre, Mass. 


When writing to camps please mention Harper's Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





FOR BOYS (continued) 








EDWARD A 





50 Boys in the Morning Setting-up Drill 


Camp Wellesley On Lake Ossipee, New Hampshire 


BENNER, 3 CURVE 


18th 
year 
Full fleet. M 
ture | 
x — il « 


iT Bx 


STKEET, WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 








PINE ISLAND CAMP FOR BOYS 
Belg Ma 
Registra 
I 
; lames Pl., Broo 
MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL 
North Hatle o » be f lake rth of Vermont. 
Greek, Lat Mather tice. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
ol we ex 
" Dr. CHAR 1 < New Have ( 


THORN MT. TUTORIN NG SCHOOL | CAMP 


yp ay ee om All 
M t id tutoring. 


ABBOTT HIL L renga tier tne SCHOOL 
I ) 
pr sfita 


k 


varie 


KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS 
Catskill 
Model B 


‘ 


Sct B 


CAMP C IRC L E 
White M ; 


reg 


nd M 
ack | 
KAMP KILL KARE 
Summer Ca f I ; Lake 
E ! y I aclus 
For booklet 
Morristown, N. J 


addre 
Rateu F. Perry. Director 11 Im St. 





CAMP LAUREL PARK _ 
For Boys Near Hen 
Splendid equipment Telephone Elect 
Excellent coa n ne ¢ c field. Tennis, 
Boating Rates t. 
I. B. BRownN 


lersonville, N. ¢ 


K 
reasonabl 


P.M.A 


CAMP YAMPA FOR BOYS 
Asquam Lake, White Mounta omprises 1 
athletic grounds eq { - ith nev 8, lo 
lows, canoes, bo 
fishing are among t 
as councilors 1 
G. S. WaLwortH, Walwort 


CAMP YELLOWSTONE 
Horseback ston 

Rockies ‘ o 
Tenth season 
CHARLES ( 


CHARLESTO 


forest j 
fore and 


tr WASHAKI Ws ming 


5; William St 


MINNE- WAWA SUMMER CAMP 
boy and young ,L 
Ai lgonquin, Provincial t - rp isse 
obaeruntion of nature and wild ar al A. tog 
camp you have been looking for Wh PR seen 
phere. Reasonable terms r Booklet A, references, et 
W. L. Wise, Ph.B pemnaubonn New 


CAMP WYOLA 

“In the Berkshires.” ft. Ele 
Lake SEMI Mit TARY 
Comprehensive 

Feature Hi kin 

High Calibre 


yn r= ig Be 


Physician 
erms: $100 for yn ( 


I Season ak 
Epwarp W. Macy, Director 


CAMP MONADNOCK 
Jaffrey, N. H. On Thorndike Lake 
limited. Boys 9-15, inclusive lealth 
Water six rts and athletic 
craft, mountai scout 
FREDERICK S, ery “A.M actor. 
34 Harrington St 


CAMP SOKOKIS FOR BOYS 
Bridgton, Mair 
home—best o >, best of ber best 
sanitation B alows, entert m 
Baseball, Basketball, Soccer, Tennis, Swir ng ne 
Fishing, Boating, Tramping ] 

ORLANDO E. Ferry, Director 
Erasmus Hall High 


1150 ft. pine torest 


, NEWTONVILLE M 


Offers the good things hard to find away 
e water, thor 

athletic 
bathing t 


Ask for book 


School, BROOKLYN, N 








CAMP EQUIPMENT 





ARMY CAMPING OUTFITS 


+- $3.55 up | Blankets $1.65 up 
Cots 35 ™ Camp Stools eed 
Haversacks 10 * | Cadet Canteens 

Dunnage Bags . 25 “ 7 Shot Carbine 

Shirts > Bed Sacks 

Trench Spades = Uniforms - 140° 
Colts Revolvers 7.45 ” Saddles 8.00 “* 


FREE CIRCULAK ON REQUEST 


=i 3- Pag trated ¢ pedia Catalogue, mailed, « 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, Camp Deopt.. 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


FR tEE!- ol ag a. 20 Boat on 


2.-Cray 2 and 4 cy — Catalogu 
3--Book of Boat Mo eet rw : hing, cr ve mee 

Ask for any (or all) of the f you are interested in 
boating for pleasure t. Book | shows more boats than motor s 
Gray Motor “Compan, y * 
546 Gray Motor Bid'g. 
Detroit, Mich. 














‘CAMP SITE FOR SALE 


SPLENDID LOCATION FOR A BOYS’ OR GIRLS’ CAMP 


in the famous Belgrade Lakes region, Kennel» 
county, Maine. More than two hundred acres, part 
woodland and partly cleared. Suitable for all kinds 
outdoor land and water sports. Four miles from t! 
railroad station where all through Boston and N: 
York trains make regular stops. If interested in | 
purchase of a property of this kind, write for furt! 
particulars to G. F. TERRY, Warervitie, Mai 


To understand BOYS, P 


TARENcTon’s SEVENTEEN 


told with infir 
& BROTHE! 








arents and Teachers should r 


The one Great Story of Adolescence 


humor, sympathy and insight. HARPER 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 























Summer Camps 


It is to the interest of all 
Camps and Summer Schools 
to have full information re- 
garding their camps on file 
with the Camp Information 
Bureau o Harper's, the 
magazine that carries the 
largest number of Summer 
Camp announcements as well 
as those of private and pre- 
paratory schools and colleges. 
If you are conducting, or plan 
conducting, a camp or sum- 
mer school, please send book- 
let and full information to 
Camp& School Information Bureau 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Franklin Square New York 




















Books about 


SHAKESPEARE 


To be read in connection with the Tercentenary 
SHAKESPEARE: His Mind and Art 
Edward Dowden net $1.75 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 
A. C. Swinburne net 


THREE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
A. C. Swinburne 


FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer 


LECTURES UPON SHAKESPEARE 
S. T. Coleridge 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY 
William J. Rolfe 


THE SEEN AND UNSEEN AT 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. William 
Dean Howells 


TRIBUTES TO SHAKESPEARE 
Mary R. Silsby 


SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS 
Edited by W. J. Rolfe 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 
William Black 
PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKE- 
SPEARE WROTE. C. D. Warner 
Two Volumes in New Series 
THE GLOBE THEATER SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by D. H. Rich 
JULIUS — 


an 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
35 cents, school each 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Established 1817 











Globe “Wernicke 


NY uRirlin siete) certs 
“Built-to Endure’ 


“Che Heart 
of the Home 


The Family Friend 


and Entertainer 


Y virtue of the books it houses 

and protects, your Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcase is 
the modern substitute for the 
court jester, the troubadour and 
the private tutor, all in one. 


It grows section by section as your; 
book collection grows and 1S always a 
complete piece of handsorae furniture 
from the day you purchase three or 
four sections until the room is lined 
with them. Massive, solid, built to 
endure, and fitted with individual 
noiseless doors that are dust - proof, 
and do not stick or bind. It is The 
Heart of the Home 

Write for a copy of “The World’s Best Books” 


and illustrated catalog, No. 1087, show- 
ing the various period styles 


The Slobe-Wernieke Co. 


CINCINNATI 


Lowest Prices—Highest Quality 
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HARPER’S EDCUATIONAL BOOKS 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Secrets Out-of-Doors 
Told and Wustrated by WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 


Selected from the Books and Pictures of William Hamilton Gibson, for Home and Outdoor Reading, and for Sup 
plementary Use in the 6th, 7th, and 8th Grades. Illustrated. 50 cents, School. 


Travels in History by Mark Twain Travels at Home by Mark Twain 











Selected from the Works of Mark Twain by Ken- Selected from the Works of Mark Twain by Percival 
dall, State Superintendent of Education in New aR, and Chubb for Home and Supplementary Reading in the 7th 
Arranged for Home and Supplementary Reading in the 8th Grade. Jilustrated. 


Grade. IJilustrated. 


Boy Life 


Stories and Readings Selected from the Works of WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS and Arranged for the 6th Grade by 
Percival Chubb * sader of Ethical Culture Society in St. Louis. Jiusiraied. 


Each of the above, 50 cents, School. 


Tales of the Greeks | The Children’s Plutarch Tales of the Romans 
By F. J. GOULD, with an Introduction to each volume by W. D. HOWELLS 


The classic for children of ten to fourteen years. - The aim of the books is to open the treasures of Plutarch’s Lives and 
to tell these tales in simple language. Mr. Howells writes: “It is more a pleasure than I can well say to write of these books 
which Mr. F. J. Gould has made for the children.” 


Illustrated by Walter Crane. 12mo, Cloth. Two volumes, each 50 cents, School. ‘Greeks,” 6th grade; “* Romans,” sth grade. 


Favorites from Fairyland 


An Approved Selection of the best Fairy Stories arranged for Home and Supplementary Reading in the ad and 
4th grades, with an introduction by Miss ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 


lilustrated by Peter Newell. s12mo, Cloth, 35 cenis, School 


Tales of American History 


Strange Story Series 

STRANGE STORIES OF COLONIAL DAYS STRANGE STORIES OF 1812 

STRANGE STORIES OF THE REVOLUTION STRANGE STORIES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Illustrated. Cloth, each 60 cents. For 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. 


GEOGRAPHIC READERS 


By Prof. WILL S. MONROE, State Normal School, Montclair, New Jersey, and 
Miss ANNA BUCKBEE, State Normal School, California, Pennsylvania 


Our Country and Its People Europe and Its People 














4 simple, graphic story of typical phases of American Will serve az a suitable text for the study of the ge- 
life in its association with broad, geographical concepts ography of Europe in the sth and 6th grades. Follows the 
presentation new in many respects and founded upon the plan of “ Our Country and Its People.” 


results of experience and the needs of the newer education 


Iustrated. 12mo, Cleth, each 40 cents School. For 4th and 5th grades 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS and PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A New Text Book of Civics 
How Americans are Governed in Nation, State, and City 
By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT, Author of “ Uncle Sam’s Business,” 
With an introduction by Dr. JAMES SULLIVAN, Principal of the Boys’ High School 
New edition revised by WILLIAM W. ROGERS. 


The plan and methods of Americar government, national, state, and city 
Topical questions follow the chapters. 








etc. 
. Brooklyn. 


, are told with simplicity and interest of style 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00, School 


By the Same Author Uncle Sam’s Business Post 800 


“The book is to be praised A clear exposition. 
N. Y. Evening Post and N. Y. Nation 


FOR TEACHERS and NORMAL SCHOOLS 
The Work of the Rural School 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, Recently Chief of Field Service in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
and ROBERT W. BRUERE 


Ranked by official experts as the best book on the subject. Three state adoptions in the first few months. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00, School 


Practical Class Teaching and Management Helpful 
By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


Adopted by the State of Virginia and elsewhere 
“ A brilliant book, most valuable for the young teacher, no less so for the experienced one.""—W1Lt1AM MCANDREW, Asso- 
ciate City Superintendent, N. ¥ Cloth, $1.00, School 


Corr pondence Invited 
HARPER & BROTHERS pee eee ee a 


. Cloth, $1.00, School 
. Children of a larger growth may also find it illuminating.” — 
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Young People’s Library 
Indoors and Out 
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THE INDOOR BOOK THE OUTDOOR BOOK 
THE ELECTRICITY BOOK CAMPING AND SCOUTING 
THE MACHINERY BOOK THE BOATING BOOK 


These six volumes show a boy how his leisure time may be spent with pleasure as 
well as profit to himself. They are designed to give the boy self-reliance by en- 
couraging him to think and act for himself—to develop his ingenuity and his 
practical ability to do things along lines which will enable him to have fun in 
the doing—to arouse his interest in the wonders of the world around him and 
to equip him to deal efficiently with his own specific problems later on— 


to equip 
him for the strenuous struggle of twentieth-century living. 
The books contain about 700 illustrations and 
working diagrams, and are handsomely bound in HARPER & BROTHERS. New York 
two styles: Please send me, free of charge, full particulars about 


; the special offer you are making of Harper’s Young Peo- 
1. Imported art crash buckram with ple’s Library—Indoors and Out. M. 5 


full gold back and side cover. 





Leather binding of half-morocco 
with gold tops, head-bands, cloth 
sides, and decorative end papers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York | Address 
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———.. THE WHIRLIGIG or TIME 
The Whirli g3g of" Time 
Wayland Wels Willicms 


By WAYLAND WELLS WILLIAMS 






A novel of two brothers who live in New Haven, go 
to Yale, see the world and have good chances. Op- 
posites in nature, they reach out for understanding 
and support but cannot express the true affection 
between them. Seldom has the relation between 
brother and brother been so finely treated. 

There is a fine quality of humor and observation in this 


first novel that those who follow American fiction will find 
with delight in another American writer. Net $1.30 


CONFESSION By MAXIM GORKY 


A Novel. Translated by Rose Strunsky 
Gorky’s most artistic and philosophical work. It is wholly fiction and not about 
the author himself. Behind the powerful story of a soul adjusting itself to life 
is a vivid background of Russian pictures and exquisite characters. Net $1.35 


MRS. BALFAME By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


“I think ‘Mrs. Balfame’ is the finest mystery story I have ever read. I defy 
any one to begin that gripping first paragraph and lay the book aside.”’—Charles 
Hanson Towne editor of McC lure’s). Net $1.35 


FIFTH WHEEL By OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 


Author o f ** Bobbie, General Man ge 
“It is a fine girl Mrs. Prouty has picked out to expound what the modern young 
woman is after, and she makes the matter clearer than Mr. Webster does with his 
‘Real Adventure.’ \ spirited and pleasing tale, which shows clearly what 
many young women are thinking of now.”—WN, Y. Sun. Net $1.35 


JAPANESE CRISIS By JAMES A. B. SCHERER 


\ clear, convincing statement of the differences between Japan and the United 
States with special reference 4o the California land question. It will surprise 
many who do not realize how near a crisis we are. Net 


FOSTER’S AUCTION BRIDGE FOR ALL 


The latest word by the most widely read card expert in America—for over 21 
years expert of the V. ¥. Sun. Includes the latest official laws with new counts, 
including a change made in February, 1916. A book for the beginner, the 
average player and the expert. Net $1.00 


AMERICAN TROUT-STREAM INSECTS ®y LOUIS RHEAD 


and Nature Lures. Every bass and trout fisherman needs this entirely 





THE 


THE 


75 cents 


By R. F. FOSTER 





/ 
ra 


new method of angling. With exact imitations (in remarkable illustrations) / 
of the food that game fishes consume. Net $2.50 / Hat 


EVERY BUSINESS WOMAN SHOULD KNOW 7 


By LILLIAN CECILIA KEARNEY. 4 guide to business usages / 
and requirements, with explanations of business terms and commer- r we 4 
cial forms. The home woman also will find it helpful. Net $1.25 4 COMPANY 
4 = a 
, rt 
FILL OUT COUPON 10 receive regularly our attractive, 7 York 
illustrated catalog of new books with full descriptions of 
all the books on this page and many others. _ rs Please send catalog (gratis 


nym Ie e. ia eee 4 Name 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY — New York 4 ie 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


TYLE in literature remains a quality 
which of definition. 

Somehow it slips through the meshes 
of even the most deftly woven statement 
But if it 
refuses to be ensnared by the critic for the 
purposes of scientific dissection, yet for the 


evades the net 
which attempts to encompass it. 


reader its recognition is easy, almost imme- 
diate. One is aware of this indefinable 
element in the very first turns of phrase in 
the work of a master of technique. If it 
were possible to take up The Daughter of 
the Storage and 
Oiher Things in 
Prose and 
quite in ignorance 
of its authorship, 


Verse, 


one would instant- 
ly recognize the 
hand of a writer 
skilled in his craft 
to an uncommon 
degree. 

Mr. Howells’s 
unchallenged posi- 
tion in tne rore- 
front of American 
letters renders no- 
table any new vol- 
bearing his 
name. The Daugh- 
ter of the 
takes its title from 
the initial story of 
a volume in which 
are gathered all of 
Mr. Howells’s re- 
cent unpublished 
work—short 
stories of varying 
degrees of short- Author of The D 
ness, prose studies, 
some fugitive 
verse, and a farce or two in which the dra- 
matic form usurps the place of narrative as 
the more suitable vehicle for the author's 
genial irony and delightful humor. 

One is everywhere conscious of a mellow- 
ness of art, an urbanity of manner, an acute- 
ness of insight, and largeness of heart. Mr. 
Howells is of that rare company of authors 
whom we cannot read without feeling that 


ume 


Storage 


Wiitiam Dean Howe.ts the 


aughter of the 


we have been ushered before a distinguished 
The personality has 
subtly created an atmosphere—quite other 
than that of the actual story in hand 

which impresses us with a sense of power and 


presence. writer's 


distinction. At the same time, the objectiv- 


ity of Mr. Howells’s art remains. His is a 
realism coupled with such fineness of imag- 
ination and nicety of touch that his stories 
seem to develop themselves without effort, 
and out of the simple stuff of daily life 
without recourse to the melodramatic or to 

crude or highly 
detail. 
And in depicting 


colored 


our modern ways 
of doing and think- 
ing he finds scope 
for a genial satire, 
good humored and 
benevolent. It is 
this which gives 
edge and pungen- 
cy to such of the 
tales before us as 
“The Return to 
Favor,’’ “The 
Critical Book- 
and “The 
Boarders.” The 
first of the three 
has to do with a 
ladies’ 
never quite man- 
ages to live up to 
his promises that 
fittings and altera- 
tions shall be ready 
at a certain hour; 
second _re- 
counts the efforts 
of a young man to 
inaugurate a book- 
store which shall sell only books that are 
worth reading; the third is a record of the 
plight of some young men in secret rebellion 
over the quality of their boarding-house fare. 
We instance the seeming slightness of these 
themes, for in Mr. Howells’s hands they be- 
come transformed into stories of lasting ap- 
peal and impressive art. “The Daughter of 
the Storage” is a romance evoked out of 


”” 
store, 


tailor who 


Stora ge 
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the realities of our modern life, and the 
irony, though veiled, is all the more to be 
relished. With no straining of the probabili- 
ties—on the contrary, with an inevitableness 
that is almost remorseless—it recounts how 
a girl at the tender age of three meets in a 
storage warehouse a five-year-old youngster 
who is to become her husband. Their second 
meeting, years afterward—in fact their whole 
courtship—takes place in the same storage 
warehouse. Even their wedding service, by 
force of circumstances that cannot be evaded, 
is performed there. How Mr. Howells brings 
all this to pass in the most reasonable and 
matter-of-fact way we leave to the reader to 
discover. That portion of humanity in our 
large cities which never quite escapes out of 
the clutches of the storage warehouse will 
relish this delightful love-story and its subtle 
satire. 

In most of the tales it is the city and the 
city-dweller which have chief consideration. 
If the scene shifts to the countryside or sea- 
shore, it is to those particular countrysides 
and shores to which the city-dweller migrates 
at the proper season, and the problems which 
confront him there are those which, as a 
denizen of the metropolis, he cannot help 
but bring with him. In the four or five 


narrative poems, however, we are treated 
to other scenes and other days—notably in 


“ee 


Captain Dunlevy’s Last Trip,” which is 
the story of an Ohio river-pilot told in the 
pilot-house itself. Mr. Howells’s hexameters 
lend themselves admirably to this frank, 
homely yarn. They picture a life that is 
yearly more removed from us, and recount 
a tragic tale poignant in its sheer simplicity. 


We turn from realism to romance in tak- 
ing up another volume of short stories of 
unusual quality—T7he Crimson Gardenia and 
Other Tales of Adventure, by Rex Beach. 
[he initial story, from which the book takes 
its title, is a spirited bit of adventurous 
experience into which a young New-Yorker 
finds himself suddenly involved during the 
Mardi Gras carnival at New Orleans. There 
is something of a Prisoner of Zenda flavor in 
the romantic and breathless way that one 
complication gives way only to resolve itself 
into another, and our unwitting Northern 
youth finds himself called upon to play a 
strenuous part in behalf of a French maiden 
in the space of a few brief hours. The two 
following stories—‘ Rope’s End” and “In- 
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ocencio”—companion pieces—are tales of 
Hayti and the Caribbean—stories in which 
blood flows and passions are loosed in the 
fierce heat of the tropics. But the remainder 
of the volume—in fact, the greater part of it 
—consists of tales of Alaska, an environ- 
ment which this author has almost pre- 
empted for himself since the publication of 
The Spoilers. Here Mr. Beach’s genius is 
very much at home and has free play in 
depicting a life which he knows thoroughly. 
In the bleak air of the North the thoughts 
and deeds of men take on a sharp and start- 
ling reality, like objects viewed through a 
rarefied atmosphere. Remote from an or- 
dered civilization, its safeguards, and soft 
comforts, the moral code changes and life 
has a freer play. Love and hate, heroism 
and cowardice, self-sacrifice and greed—all 
the passions burn more fiercely in the over- 
charged ozone of the air. Mr. Beach has 
done nothing finer than these Alaskan tales. 
Nowhere has he shown so complete a grasp 
of his art or written with a more fervent 
human appeal. Comparison with Bret Harte 
is inevitable—indeed, the literary kinship of 
the two writers is here striking—and Mr. 
Beach’s stories may well face the parallel. 
If a choice is to be made among them, it 
must rest upon the story entitled “The 
Weight of Obligation.” It represents the 
climax of Mr. Beach’s achievement. It is 
a grim study of the psychology of two 
adventurers, Johnny Cantwell and Mortimer 
Grant, such as only the barren, frozen North- 
land could bring about in its most ironical 
mood. The two men set out to cross a 
divide in order to reach the scene of a gold- 
strike. It proves a steep, arduous climb 
through the snow. Cantwell, the younger of 
the two, gives out. Grant, far spent himself, 
imperils his own safety by refusing to leave 
his companion behind, and by almost super- 
human efforts gets the exhausted, half-frozen 
man to a place of refuge. In the days that 
follow Cantwell broods upon his seeming 
physical inferiority. A coolness, then a 
silent aversion, develop between the two 
men, deepened. by the discovery later that 
the gold-strike is a hoax and their quest 
fruitless. An unspoken enmity gradually 
usurps the place of their friendship, intensi- 
fied by the fact that they cannot escape 
from each other, but must go on for days in 
the same hateful, intimate companionship of 
the wilderness. No word is spoken, but each 
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THE ABINGDON PRESS 


The Abingdon Press is the trade imprint of 
the oldest publishing house in the United States 


2 


THE ABINGDON PREss offers to the reading public books 
of unquestioned scholarship and literary merit—important 





theology. 


works in history, philosophy, sociology, economics and 


During its long and increasingly successful career this 
house has rendered conspicuous service to the book world 
by maintaining the highest publishing and printing ideals. 
A book which passes the critical publishing tests is handed 

AAs over to a staff of experts who have every mechanical 
resource at their command to produce the work fittingly. 

It is this combination of publishing and printing standards that won for 
THE ABINGDON PREss at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco 
the Grand Prize for Printing, Binding and General Bookmaking —the 


highest possible award. 


Abingdon Press books are on sale at the better bookshops. Catalog will 
be sent on request. Among the recent issues are: 


THE CIVIL LAW AND THE 
CHURCH 
By CHARLES Z. LINCOLN 


In one volume the principal judicial decisions 
rendered in the courts of Great Britain, Can- 
ada and the United States, including Federal 
and State courts, in which have been con- 
sidered questions relating to distinctively re- 
ligious matters and those affecting local re- 
ligious societies. 


Price, net, $5.00 


CHINA 
An Interpretation 
By BISHOP J. W. BASHFORD 


A first-hand study of Chinese history and an 
interpretation of the principles underlying the 
ancient Chinese civilization and of Western 
ideas and ideals by one who for the last twelve 
years has been at the very center of Chinese 
life. The book will be eagerly welcomed by 
every student interested in China. II]lustrated. 


Price, net, $2.50 
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of the two is ready to fly at the other’s 
throat. In a storm on the return trip Grant 
meets with an accident and is internally 
injured. Cantwell, in a frenzy of fierce joy, 
puts his enemy upon the sled and forges for- 
ward, putting forth the strength of two men 
in the terrible ordeal of reaching a place of 
safety. The debt of obligation is canceled. 
[he men strangely find themselves again 
friends. 

“The Stampede,” “When the Mail Came 
In,” “The Brand” are unforgetable pic- 
tures of the life 
in the raw, grim 
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Bosher’s pen may expect no small measure 
of entertainment from People Like That. The 
new volume, however, while it takes the 
same ingratiating and delightful hold upon 
the reader’s affections—which it seems Mrs. 
Bosher’s stories cannot help but do—fills a 
broader canvas and is inspired with a deeper 
and more serious purpose. 

Braving the conventions and the protests 
of her friends, Dandridge goes to live in 
Scarborough Square, and a portion of the 
subsequent story portrays her contacts with 

the people of the 
slums. Dandridge 








North with a tu- 
mult of stirring 
action. Such tales 
are an invigorating 
tonic to the mind 
surfeited with the 
soft and studied 
portrayals of our 
shut-in city life. 
One’s pulses tingle 
and glow after 
such a first - hand 
encounter with 
real life in the 
open. 


Not the least 
interesting part of 
a great city 
that zone or edge 
where gentility 
gives place more 
or less abruptly to 
squalor. Fre- 
quently the transi- 
tion accom- 
plished through 
some precinct or 
square, once the home of aristocracy, but 
long since abandoned, that has passed into 
a shabby heritage of decay and where tene- 
ments have encroached. Such a place was 
Scarborough Square—the setting which Mrs. 
Kate Langley Bosher has chosen for her 
latest story, and here Dandridge Heath, a 
charming heroine, installs herself that she 
may look into and learn something of that 
obscure portion of humanity that her own 
class is too prone to dismiss as “people like 
that.” 

Readers of Mary Cary and the other de- 
lightful stories which have come from Mrs. 





1S 


- Author of 


Rex Beacu 


The Crimson Gardenia 


has a further pur- 
pose, however, in 
to draw 
her lover from his 
intrenched posi- 
tion behind the so- 
traditions of 
his class, hoping 


seeking 


cial 


that his eyes may 
be opened to the 
ultimate kinship 
of humanity high 
and low and to the 
former’s obligation 
toward the latter. 

The plot, how- 
ever, develops on 
far from simple 
lines; a number of 
interesting — char- 
both the 
people of Scarbor- 
ough Square and 
others from Dan- 
dridge’s social set 





acters 


are eventually 
involved in the 

drama, which has 

its surprises and moving moments. Selwyn 
Thorne—to whom Dandridge has given her 
heart, although she will not yet face the fact 
is a likable young man, in spite of the:ua- 
yielding position which he maintains toward 
Dandridge’s theories of the community of 
human interests. Picturesque and whole- 
some and altogether delightful is old Mrs. 


Mundy, Dandridge’s housekeeper, who 


brings a wise understanding and homely wit 
to the problems of life in Scarborough Square. 
Etta Blake is a pathetic figure, whose un- 
timely and tragic end presses home the lesson 
and points the moral which Dandridge is 
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striving to teach. There intervenes, how- 
ever, a romantic escapade in which Dan- 
dridge, undertaking with Selwyn’s aid to fur- 
ther an elopement of two of her friends, 
finds herself enmeshed by circumstances in 
the coils of love. Indeed, the author has 
most agreeably mingled the lights and shad- 
ows of the story with an art that, avoiding 
harsh contrasts, paints the joy and sorrow of 
human life as they are really experienced— 
inextricably woven together, if in unequal 
measure. 

As a people we are awakening more and 
more to a true social consciousness, and the 
ancient Biblical query, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” is a question which is being re- 
voiced to-day with encouraging answer. The 
theme is a potent one in fiction and a search- 
ing test of a writer’s sympathy and art. 
People Like That is notable for the story it 
undertakes to tell and for the delightful way 
in which it tells it. 


The West has lent itself too long and too 
readily to a superficial romanticism at the 
hands of writers without knowledge or sym- 
pathetic understanding of the people of the 
mountain and the plain, who attempt to 
invest their “types” with a semblance of 
individuality and to spur them into vital 
action by resorting to the easy devices of 
melodrama. Always welcome, therefore, is a 
volume from a writer who really knows the 
West and whose art is not vitiated_ by lit- 
erary subterfuges. Hamlin Garland in his 
new collection of short stories, They of the 
High Trails, portrays for us, with an orig- 
inality that is both refreshing and arresting, 
the real West and its people as they are. 
While the stories are wholly independent of 
one another, the author has been most happy 
in giving them a collectivity through their 
titles so that the whole achieves a unity and 
well-roundedness that a volume of short 
stories seldom presents. Like symbolical 
groups of statuary, adorning some vast 
monument or the facade of a noble building, 
these stories are representative of the varied 
types that have developed in the West— 
“The Grub-Staker,” “‘ The Cow Boss,” “ The 
Remittance Man,” “The Trail Tramp,” 
“The Prospector,” “The Outlaw,” “The 
Leaser,” “The Forest Ranger,” etc. But the 
stories themselves are highly individualized 
and differentiated from one another, just as 
the characters who play the title-rdles are 
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men of distinct individuality in different 
fields of activity. 

The stock episodes which we too frequently 
encounter in books of Western romance are 
wholly absent. In their place we have a 
highly original series of adventures, and yet 
so convincing in their presentment that one 
might almost believe they had been taken 
from life. Doubtless the explanation lies in 
the fact that Mr. Garland has here distilled 
from a lifetime of Western association these 
pages so instinct with vitality. In any case, 
the Widow Delaney, Roy Pierce, Fan Blon- 
dell, Tall Ed Kelley, and Abe Kitsong 
to name at random from among the men and 
women that live in Mr. Garland’s pages 
are real and unforgetable people into whose 
joys and sorrows, hates and loves, we merge 
our own for the while that we are under their 


spell. 


Much misunderstanding and misrepresen- 
tation exist to-day regarding psychothera- 
peutics, but the efficacy and importance of 
mental suggestion are slowly gaining headway 
in spite of the skepticism and prejudice 
created by the unfortunate activities of 
mountebanks, religious fanatics, mystics, and 
devotees of “new thought.” The medical 
world has come to recognize the dominance 
of the mind over the body, and modern med- 
ical practice is more in accord with the 
theory of mental suggestion than the public 
may realize. Dr. John D. Quackenbos has 
long been a prominent investigator in this 
field. The conclusions which he has reached 
after well-nigh a quarter of a century of care- 
ful study and experiment are set forth in a 
volume entitled Body and Spirit: An Inquiry 
into the Subconscious. 

It is the aim of this volume to acquaint 
the public with the nature of the true relation 
of the mind to the body, how mental sug- 
gestion acts through the subconscious mind 
or subliminal self, and what its beneficent 
effects are. It seeks to do more than free 
the body that is held in bondage by a slug- 
gish mind; it shows how suggestion may 
build the moral character anew, thus making 
for a larger and better spiritual as well as 
physical life. Dr. Quackenbos’s book is a 
sane and welcome contribution to a sub- 
ject which is too important to be allowed 
to remain befogged by charlatans and 
fanatics. 


THEODORE BROoKEs. 












































HAT you need to know 
about anything under the sun 


you can be sure to find quickly and fully in the new 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


which we are now selling in a complete guaranteed 
“Handy Volume” issue, at a wonderfully low price. 





HAT you need to know 
about the Britannica itself 
is contained in the 130-page, handsomely-illustrated 


“Book of 100 Wonders’ 


which is yours for the asking. With its 200 illustrations (some in 
colors, the very finest specimens of color printing) and its wealth of 
valuable and attractive reading matter, 
you will find it a very interesting book iT 
in itself. You will find it all the 
more interesting and the more useful 
because it tells just what you need to 
know about the most useful and most in- 

; : : | Please send me, 
teresting of works, the new Britannica. | free, a copy of the 130-page 


You need the Britannica. You will want 
to get it while the price is low. The publish- Book of 100 
ers warn us that the price must go up when Wonders 
the present stock is exhausted, because Yk 
manufacturing costs are increased enormously describing the new Encyclo- 
by war conditions. And the present stock paedia ine hornet gm | 
will not last long; the demand is so large. If Cee pete = ep oe 


you write for the “Book of 100 Wonders” of prices and terms during the 

at once you will have time to make up your present sale at low prices. 

mind before the price advances. NG 
ame 


Sign the coupon Rieti 
to-day to get the Free Book quickly 
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BAILEY, BANKS ( BIDDLE G 
Philadelphia 


ANNOUNCE 
the enlargement o7 the 


SERVICE-BY-MAIL DEPARTMENT 


to meet the increasing 
demand o7 Patrons travel 
ing or those who Ieside too 
Jar to make personal selection 
may, thru this Department, 
obtain the services of an 
expert whose iriterest (in 
making selection) will be 
entirely with the purchaser 


WEDDING GIFTS 


JEWELS SILVER 
CLOCKS WATCHES 
CHINA 2 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


Photographs and complete 
information upon request 
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HE difficult, uncertain 

life of the fire fighter 
calls for resourcefulness, 
skill and courage at un- 
expected moments. 


An alert mind, a quick 
eye, stout muscles, and 
steady nerves are essential. 


Many a man helps to 
keep himself fit for any 
emergency, by regulars use 
of the sturdy wheat and 
barley food 


Grape-Nuts 


Not long ago a fire company in Texas took the 
prizes in two state competitions after a training on 
Grape-Nuts food. 








It gave them endurance to outlast the other 
fellows—a normal, healthful endurance that was built 
into them by right feeding. 


You, too, can build better by improving your 
method of living, and it’s worth while. 


A dish of Grape-Nuts with cream or good milk is 
the regular morning ration of many successful men 
who appreciate the power for success that comes 
with health of body and brain. 


“There’s a Reason” 








Sold by Grocers everywhere ! 
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Comfort Tires, Protected Against Blow-out 


=p) OODYEAR Cord 
Tires were chosen as 
standard equipment 
for Peerless cars be- 
cause they offer very 
definite and very 


valuable advantages. 





Since these advantages result in 
unusual mileage and service, freedom 
from tire worry, and great comfort, 
they are well worth critical attention 
from owners of fine cars. 


It is almost impossible for Good- 
year Cord Tires to stone-bruise and 
blow out, because of their extreme 


flexibility. 


This comes from their construction, 
which also makes them extremely 
lively, speedy and responsive. 


Strong, pliable cords— placed loosely 
side by side in diagonal layers—are 
cushioned in strong, stretchy rubber. 
Having no binding cross-weave, they 
are allowed great freedom of move- 
ment. 


So, under impact, the cords flex, 


the rubber gives; the tire literally 
absorbs road obstructions. 


This insures against stone-bruise, 
rupture, and the blow-outs—immedi- 
ate or subsequent—which follow these 
injuries. 

Naturally such a tire has long life, 
gives great mileage, and causes little 
delay and annoyance. 

And it permits high speeds with 
comfort. It has wonderful coasting 
qualities. It saves power. It increases 
gasoline mileage. 


In the Hudson Hill coasting 
test, Goodyear Cord Tires averaged 
177 feet farther than ordinary cord tires 
on the same car; and reached @ maxi- 
mum speed of 36 miles per hour. 


Of the fifteen Franklin cars which 
recorded better than 4° miles per gallon 
of gasoline in the fuel economy test 
last May, ten were equipped with 
Goodyear Cord Tires. And these 
tires made the three highest marks— 
55 miles, 53 miles, and 51.8 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 


Their great oversize, uniting « 
added cushion of an increased 
volume with the in-built cushion, r 
ience, and easy-running of our <¢ 
construction, makes the Good 
Cord the tire of utmost comfort. 


Goedyear No-Hook Cord T 
in the 32x4, 36xq4% and 37xs5-i: 
sizes, have 23 to 95 per cent more 
space than regulation Q. D. Clin 
tires of corresponding inch-sizes. 


In spite of the higher prices nex 
sary for these tires, because of t! 
construction and their oversize, us 
seldom change to other tires. 


Increasing sales show that car own: 
believe the extra value, and the ext 
luxury, security and durability of th. 
tires, more than offset the differen 
in price. 


Ask the nearest Goodyear Ser 
Station Dealer for Goodyear C: 
Tires. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Company 
Akron, Ohio 

















All-Weather and 
Ribbed Treads 
double thick, for 
reat and front 
wheels. Note the 
deep, sharp All 
Weather grips 
They resist skid- 
ding.. They give 
great traction. 
No-Hook and Q. D 
Clincher types, for 
gasoline and elec- 
tric cars. 
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“This everlasting lifting and beating will kill me, ‘‘Just think, in 20 minutes I have thoroughly 
and you can’t trust anyone but yourself cleaned all the rugs and drapes downstairs 
to do this cleaning right.” and I’m not a bit tired!”’ 


Cleans without fatigue! 


Every woman wants results — few work for the love of work. But, 
if all woman’s work could produce quick and easy results like ARCO 
WAND cleaning, then it might be said that “woman’s work is 


always done.” 
The ARCO WAND has banished fatigue, 


and its magical results give the whole 
( () AND house a new complexion. Ther: is no more 
occasion for being “‘utterly exnausted”’ or 

ete taiineeiatesennl eR 


“‘worked to death”’ by house cleaning, be- 


VAC U U M CLE AN ER cause you couldn’t make hard work out of 
ARCO WAND cleaning if you wanted to. 


ARCO WAND cleaning means 100% clean — dirt, dust, grit, lint, and cob-webs, instantly suctioned out and 
away—not just distributed or wafted to out-of-the-way places to reappear for next cleaning day. It takes only 
an instant to attach the light hose and cleaning tool, to turn the switch, give a few gentle strokes with the 
ARCO WAND and the job is done. This becomes a delightful reality now possible to every housewife, 
whether she lives in an old house or a new residence, in city or country. 

The ARCO WAND machine is piped from basement or side-room through central partition of the house 
with convenient lid-openings at each floor to which a light hose and ARCO WAND is attached. The 
ARCO WAND cleans everything — ceilings, walls, floors, upholstery, carpets, rugs, stairs, pictures, 
books, shelves, portieres, curtains, furs, clothing, mattresses—in fact, everything that could collect 
or hold dust or dirt. The steady suction immediately draws all dust, dirt, etc., into the large 
sealed-bucket of the machine. Putting in the ARCO WAND increases selling or rental price 

of your building. The ARCO WAND is easily put in by any local dealer. 


An Unfailing, built-in Cleaner at $150 


For the average size home we recommend our No. 341, at $150. Other larger sizes at pro- 
portionate prices. Four years of steady use in many thousands of houses, clubs, hotels, 
apartments, theatres, hospitals, schools. factories, etc., have demonstrated its efficiency and 
the fact that it will last a lifetime. The ARCO WAND is standard value and fully guar- 
anteed. Costs about a penny a day and runs noiselessly from regular electric current—also 
made for gasoline-engine power. 













Send for booklet containing 32 poges of valuable information and illustrations and full = achine is set in basement 
details of these successful AND Vacuum Cleaners. Write today. Puts you or side-room. A Section 
under no obligation to buy. pipe runs to eac oor. 
O WAND V 

Write to 816-822 Cleaners, ose and tools, 
Denart t MPA NY s. Mi hig n Ave. are 60 ¢f a Se, ng 
; cr. AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY Chicago ome cs O18 ap. Price 
d incl abor, 

Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators connections sad ireight. 
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oe - GREAT Edison factories were swept by fire in December, 1914, because 
the wooden sash offered no resistance to the rapid spread of the flames 
Then and there, Edison determined to use siee! sash exclusively in the future. 
He started an investigation of every kind of steel sash made. The two best 
makes were chosen for the final test 

A brick furnace was built and the two sash put on opposite sides with a blazing fire between them 
The fire raged for fifty-five minutes. The UNITED STEEL SASH showed not a sign of weakness. In 
the competitive sash, several lights of glass dropped. 

As a result of this test, Thomas Edison decided upon UNITED STEEL SASH, and in rebuilding 
his factories all the windows were fitted with permanent, fireproof UNITED STEEL SASH, of 
standard design 


UNITED stTEEt SASH 


UNITED STEEL SASH are not only fireproof and permanent, but they afford ample daylight and 
splendid weather protection They increase the efficiency of employees by providing good light and 
plenty of fresh air, without drafts “ 

UNITED STEEL SASH have these exclusive features: Continuous I-beam members unweakened 
by cutting or punching; double circular contact around ventilators; continuous bearing section for 
glass; simplified glazing, etc.,etc. UNITED STEEL SASH include all types of pivoted and sliding sash, 
continuous sash, partitions, doors, casements, etc. All are superior in weight, strength and workmanship. 


Wr ’ Sash Book and get full information 


TRUSSED ‘CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
DEPT. S9, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


: Swear, 
Shiva Psawanas 
Pon i A a : — 
aoe ica aaee au: 
SSS Re aie 
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A B MacMillan 


irchitect G Engineer Home of Le Page's Glue Gloucester Mass Aberthaw Constructon Co Contractors 


Economical Industrial Buildings 


What is economy > Right first cost, low after costs. Fire- 
protection, low insurance, and quick completion, are also economies. 

Reinforced Concrete Buildings are not a/ways lowest in frst 
cost; they generally are in w/timate cost. They are fireproof and 
secure lowest insurance rates. Rigid—less wear on machinery. 
Little or no repairs—very important. Vermin-proof and easily 
cleaned. Quickly constructed—minimum delay of business. 


Book for Business Men 
Consult your architect about the economy of concrete for you. 
We have a book—for executives—illustrating reinforced concrete 
buildings in many different industries, showing costs, how long it 
takes to complete, etc. Sent free on request—use coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 





ris ae 


ae Ae 


/PORTLAN 


LAS (3 CEM 


the Stan dard by whichall 


€ 





ca ” ; 
other makes Gre measured wae 


F GPE Lo Gd 
eat Aes 1a Sd ee Se 


Tue Attias Port Lanp Cement Co., 30 Broad St., N. Y., or Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago: Send Book on Industria! Buildings. 
I am interested in those marked “‘ X’’ : Loft Warehouse Factory Cold Storage Stable Business Garage Terminal 

. E-s-16 
Name and Address - te 


Firm name Name of my Architect 
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HE Vestibule Court, with its high 

vaulted roof and quaint casements, the 

flowers on their sills lending the needed 
touch of glowing color, strikes, on the very 
threshold, the pervading note of the new 
Hampton Shops building. 

Here is offered a whole series of harmoni- 
ous backgrounds and accordant surroundings, 
for the seemly and suitable display of the 
Hampton Furniture which is gathered to- 
gether in one or the other of the eleven 
spacious galleries. 

The whole beautiful building is but the 
logical outcome of the idea that the Hampton 
Shops may be entrusted in not only the select- 
ion of Furniture, but the entire scheme of 
the interior decoration and fitments of the 


modern home. 


Hampton Shops 
18 East 50th Strert | 

Facing St. Patrick's Cathedral 

Nem York 
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Maine Coast 


The most enchanting and 
varied sea-shore in America. 

Marvellous beaches, wild headlands, 

fis, mountains, islands, woods. 

Summer vacations of every kind at 
every price. Great and small hotels, 

arding houses or camping close to 
ature. 

Sailing, bathing and every summer 
sport. Unusual experiences — real deep- 
ea fishing, squidding, life among the 
fishermen. 


Send for booklet E 


“Remap: 





Vacation Books 


They make summer 
planning easy. ; 

Rates, capacity and other de- = 
pendable facts concerning the —— 
best hotels, boarding houses and M 

2 Bee ee | TheWhite ountains 

camps in over 1000 New Eng- of New Hampshire 
land vacation resorts. " 

a le ae Amountain Se 

ncluding the ite ountains, /e : 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont Lakes transformed into a wonderful summer play- 
and Woods, Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, [ogey ground. 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Casco Bay, Exquisite scenery, glorious air, new zest in living. 


Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert and the ocean Golf, tennis, motoring, mountain climbing among 
coast of five states, 5 the clouds. 


- eed Most desirable social life. 
Send for booklet B — state region nee. Finest of hotels, best of boarding houses. 
you prefer. eg 


Send for booklet C 


= wwe ote 




















NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R.R. Des testtete ond Setremntion odious = 


VACATION BUREAU 
BOSTON & MAINER.R. MAINECENTRALR.R, 171 oven ne: Room 124, New York City 


aE ee omar 2 ee ke _ ala 
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N apoleon was deathly 


afraid ofa Razor 


HE Emperor Napoleon 
| a permitted anyone 
near him with an open 
razor. He did his own shaving 
and, owing to a sensitive skin, 


never could get a razor that 
pleased him. The one that an- 


ek 


ping 


noyed him least was picked up 
during the Peninsular Cam- 
paign and had a blade of 
Saracen steel. 

Today nearly all the World’s 
Rulers use a Gillette Safety 
Razor. The latest convert is 
Yuan Shih k’ai, the great man 
of China. 

Another is the Premier of 
New Zealand. 

In the present war the 
Gillette is used by the leading 
Generals and by some 
3,000,000 men in the trenches 
and on all fronts. 


The Gille:te shave is quick and cool, safe and 
sanitary. It is velvet-smooth, no matter how 
wiry the beard or tender the skin. Adjust the 
handle for a light or a close shave. A keen, fresh 
blade is always ready. No stropping—no honing 
Prices $5 to $50. Blades 50c. and $1 the packet. 
Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON 
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Resinol Shaving Stick gives a rich, 
creamy lather that soothes the face. 


Improves your skin 
while cleansing it 


Almost any soap will clean the 
skin and hair. Many toilet soaps 
are pure enough to do SO without 
injuring these delicate textures. But 
those who want a soap which not 





















only cleanses but actually helps the 
complexion and hair are wise to 
choose Resinol Soap. 

[he soothing, healing properties 
of Resinol enable it to protect the 
skin and scalp from annoying erup- 
tions, keep the complexion clear, 
and the hair rich and lustrous. ‘This, 
soaps which are merely pure and 
cleansing cannot be expected to do. 


When the kin i n id nditios 
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“Sanatogen, mind you, 
is not a mere stimulant’’ 


There’s a vast difference between stimulants and tonics. 
One picks youup, only todrop you again almost as quickly. 
The other gives you a benefit that is more lasting. 


Even between tonics there is a vast difference. The 
urgent need has been for a tonic that would not only re- 
store but which would add to the body’s very sum and 
substance by storing up a reserve fund of energy upon 
which to draw during periods of unusual strain, 

It was to meet this need that Sanatogen was created—a union of 
purest protein and organic phosphorus. How well it has filled this need 
one can judge from the enthusiastic praise given it by so many famous 
men and women as, for example, John Burroughs, Col, Watterson, 
Arnold Bennett, Lady Somerset, etc., and from the unique endorse- 
ment given it by more than 21, 000° physicians, under whose com- 
petent observation Sanatogen has demonstrated its true tonic value. 

As Richard LeGallienne, himself a grateful user of Sanatogen, writes: 

aoanatogen is no get-well-quick remedy. It professes no 
dishonest possibilities with nature. It does not lift you up 


one moment. to leave you in the lurch the next. But what 
it does it does for g a 










So you may be sure that when 
you accept Sanatogen’s tonic help 
you are receiving lasting benefit. 


Sanatogen issold by good druggists, 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International 


Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913, 


es Sanatogen 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 (PHYSICIANS 


for “The Art of Living” —a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet-author, touching 
on § anatog: n’s kindly help, and giving other interesting aids in the quest for contentment and better health 
his book is free. Tear this off as a reminder to write THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24-G Irving PI.,N.¥ 
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When you come to think of it, there’s 
something awe-inspiring in having in your 
vest pocket a mechanism so delicate, so 
fine, so perfect, that it actually knows and 
measures Time—the power above the stars! 

Do you own such a watch? 

There are certain types of men who 
haven’t much respect for Time. Time is 
nothing in the life of a tramp. Men of little 
character, wasters and dreamers rather 
pride themselves on their contempt of Time. 
Sooner or later, that ghostly, implacable 
hand reaches out and turns them back. 

Any watch will do for the man who is 
content to drift in a few minutes late, but 
what a gap there is between him and the 
man who has disciplined himself to keep 
track of the seconds! 

The Hamilton Watch is known as the 
Railroad Timekeeper of America. That title 
was honestly earned. Time is everything to 
a railroad man. To him, the words, “Too 
Late,” are ominous. They mean to him fail- 
ure, danger, death. A railroad man is re- 


naif 


Too Late! 


quired to own an accurate watch. If his watch varies 
a certain number of seconds a month, it means buy 
a new watch or get a new job. A large proportion 


HE world runs on inexorable time schedule. Yet 
who can say what Time really is? We get it 
from the stars but where do the stars get it? 








of railroad men own Hamilton Watches. 
That is because they have learned, by com- 
paring notes, that the Hamiltom comes 
closest to absolute accuracy—to Star Time, 
Hamilton Watches are as thin and beauti- 
ful as you could possibly desire. But after 
all, a watch is nct a trinket to be selected 
for its looks. A fine watch is a wonderful 
instrument and must be judged solely by its 
performance in accurate measuring of Time, 
Buy a Hamilton, not merely because it is 
beautiful, but for the deeper reason that 
you can depend on it for the rest of your 
life to tell you accurate time --Star Time. 


Send for the Hamilton Watch Book— 
“*The Timekeeper’’ 

Hamilton Watches sell for $25.00, $28,00, $40.00, 
$50.00, $60.00, $80.00 and so on up to $150.00 for the 
Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k gold case. Or you can 
buy a Hamilton movement to fit your present watch 
case for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) and upward. Read 
“The Timekeeper’’; then let your jeweler tell you 
why a good watch is the only kind to buy. 

HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY Dept. C 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


atch | 





“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 
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INVEST your Road 


Tax in Perma- 

nent Roads of 

Concrete instead 
ae se aaah of SPENDING it 
CONCRETE ROAD We for R ep airs 


Millions of dollars are wasted every year in this country keeping up 
roads which won’t “‘ stay kept’’ under heavy motor traffic. It costs 
an average of $600 per mile per year to maintain a road of macadam 
under such conditions. In New York the cost is reported by the 
State highway authorities to be approximately $1,000 per mile per year. Think 
of it! 5% interest on $20,000—a sum sufficent to build 114 miles of concrete 
road which would cost about $50 per year to maintain. The first cost of 
concrete averages less than a third more than that of ordinary macadam; the 
upkeep is about one-twentieth as much. 


Read this statement from the 9th annual 
report of the Road Commissioners of Wayne 
Co., Mich. (Detroit), about their concrete roads: 


*“We have never taken up and replaced a twenty-five foot section since we 
have been building and developing this type of road, and its freedom from 
ruts and holes has permitted us to devote our energies and moneys to new 
work instead of resurfacing and repair work, which forms so large a part 
of the activities of other communities where a less durable type of road has 
been built at the outset.”’ 


An illustrated booklet ‘‘ Concrete Facts about Concrete Roads” 
will be sent free upon request to anyone interested 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Commerce Building Ideal Building Southwestern Life Building 
Kansas City Denver Dallas 


Hurd Building, Atlanta 116 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the telephone 
system, the subscriber is the dominant 
factor. His ever-growing requirements 
inspire invention, lead to endless sci- 
entific research, and make necessary 
vast improvements and extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are spared 
to build up the telephone plant, to 
amplify the subscriber’s power to the 
limit. 

In the Bell System you have the 
most complete mechanism in the 
world for communication. It is ani- 
mated by the broadest spirit of service, 
and you dominate and control it in the 
double capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephonecannot think and 
talk for you, but it carries your thought 
where you will. It is yours to use. 


Without the co-operation of the 
subscriber, all that has been done to 
perfect the system is useless and prop- 
er service cannot be given. For exam- 
ple, even though tens of millions were 
spent to build the Transcontinental 
Line, it is silent if the man at the 
other end fails to answer. 


The telephone is essentially demo- 
cratic; it carries the voice of the child 
and the grown-up with equal speed 
and directness. And because each 
subscriber is a dominant factor in the 
Bell System, Bell Service is the most 
democratic that could be provided for 
the American people. 

It is not only the implement of the 
individual, but it fulfills the needs of 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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ExclusiveVUDOR 
Features for 1916 


Two double sets 
of reenforcing 
warps, at each 
edge. 

New VUDOR 
Cord Slides (take 
the place of pul 
leys) double the 
life of the roll-up 
r ] 


VUDOR Safety 
Wind Device pre 
v nts Shades 
from flapping in 
the wind. 


—— - a 


1916 MODEL 
\ UDOR PORCH SHADES are made from fiat, 


perfect slats of kiln-dried basswood, woven to- 

gether with rot-proof, fish-net twine, and they are 
indelibly stained with VUDOR oil stain (not paint) in 
many pleasing colors. We make VUDOR Shades for 
Bungalows in “Bungalow colors” in shorter drop, 
which are less expensive. 
$3.25 to $10.00 will equip the average porch with VUDOR Shades. 
The only way to be sure that you get VUDOR Porch Shades is to see that the 





Mam 
"4m PORCH SHADES .os¥'® 
° YAN: 5.1906. ommend *8" Cay 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


JANESVILLE, wis. 





“Vudor Ca d Slide - No pulleys - Cord lasts twice as long 






Cool Comfort On 
Your Porch 


VUDOR Porch 
Shades will lower 
the temperature 
of your porch. 
VUDOR Porch 
Shades on a porch 
mean a new room 
added toyour 
house—cool, airy, 
secluded. 
VUDOR Porch 
Shades make a 
porch a perfect 
sleeping porch at 
slight expense. 


Aluminum Trade Mark exactly like the above is attached to top and bottom moulding 


It saves you from imitations and counterfeits. 


Write for Booklet and Name of Nearest Dealer. Except in a few cities, we sell only one single 
store. Write us for name of that store and get the genuine, “last for years’’ VUDOR Porch Shades. 


HOUGH 


SHADE CORPORATION 





a 


270 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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On every out-of-doors day— 


KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
aaa ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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When Our Land Is Filled 
With Game 


FEW years ago America was the greatest 
A game country in the world. Our woods. 

our fields, our water-ways, were teeminy 
with game birds. Wild turkeys, quail, grous 
ducks, were familiar sights—to the sportsman; 
the table; and in city markets. 


These conditions should again prevail. Th: 
may successfully be brought about through gan 
farming. 

Game farming does not necessarily require a |a: 
amount of land and involves little expense in tin 
and money. The work in itself is intensely interest- 
ing and affords both profit and pleasure to those who 
indulge in it. 


Its restoration is im-K) A ) Results from Game Farming 
cong because domes- 7 7 


tic turkeys are deci- ’ GHZ . ; In the first place game birds of many kinds com- 
mated by a disease ls mand high prices in city markets. Their eggs are 
from which the wild'= - - eagerly sought by breeders. Secondly, if you are 
variety i is free. + - : : phe 2 
Beso f fond of hunting, the birds you raise will provide ex- 
cellent sport and food. Or if you prefer, and if yo. 
own large acreage, you may lease the privilege 
shooting over your land. This does not mean t! 
the sport of hunting, so far as the general public js 
concerned, will be restricted. On the contrary it 
will be increased; for game raised for sporting pur- 
poses cannot be closely confined in any given area 
If you are interested in game farming from any standpo 
you should write for a booklet which takes up the subject 
a broad way and gives much interesting and valuable inforn 
tion regarding it. 
The book is called ‘*Game Farming for Profit and Ple 
ure.”’ It is well worth reading. Write for a copy. Use 
the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 71 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘‘E.C.”’ 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & R. Orange Extra 
Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for farming. 























| market NY | 3 Game Breeding Department, Room 71 
i —SSS Hercules Powder C , Wilmington, Del. 








Gentlemen Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. I am interested in game breeding from 


the standpoint of cocee 
Very truly yours, 


Name... 


Address 
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Why We Send You 
These Booklets 


Men have been surprised to find that our booklet on 
“*Business Stationery’’ is really about business stationery 
and not a vehicle for a selling talk on Old Hampshire 
Bond stationery. 

Another booklet, “‘Why Your Form Letters Do Not 
Pay,’’ is a genuine and serious inquiry into the subject of 
making form letters more profitable. In this book we do 
not pretend or hint that Old Hampshire Bond is the key 
that unlocks the door to Success. 


Why do we send out these booklets? 

Because we know that the only man who is likely to buy Old 
Hampshire Bond is the man who knows the cash value of the differ- 
ence between a good letter and a poor letter. 

Letters today have about the same standing that advertising had 
thirty years ago. Only a few firms are alive to the tremendous sell- 
ing force that the right kind of letters can exert. 

When business men give to their letters a fraction of the considera- 
tion they now give to their advertising, we will not have to tell them 
why they should use Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. They will 
know why, 

In addition to the small booklet on “‘ Business 
Stationery,” or the larger booklet, ““Why Your 
Form Letters Do Not Pay,” we will send you, 
at your request, a portfolio showing specimen 
sheets of Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY . 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. <== 
The only paper makers in the world making od ; 
Nes 


bond paper exclusively ——y D Ss 
“Sef 


Y 











oO 
Hampshire 


Bond 


Phe. theegts 
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Che Standard of Value and Quality 


The car of “Her’ Choice 


It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that nine women out 
of ten will prefer the Paige 
“Six-46” to any other car 
in the moderate price field. 

But—if you want the evi- 
dence of your own experi- 
ence—take the ‘ Missus’’ 
along with you next time 
that you visit Automobile 
row. 

Let her see all of the popular 
light Sixes. Then ask her 
to name the car ol her 
choice 

It is, of course, the Fairfield’s 
beauty of line and design 
that makes the strongest 
appeal to feminine fancy 

But don’t forget for one min- 
ute that your wife will also 
be interested in the me- 
chanical features 


This is the car that she can 

drive with absolute safety 

and she will be quick to 
recognize that fact 

Though the “Six-46” is a big 
ear, it can be controlled 
with amazing ease. 

The powerful Six cylinder 
motor throttles down to a 
mere snail’s pace without 
change from “high” and 
instantly eagerly re- 
sponds to the slightest im- 
pulse of the accelerator. 

With so much flexibility at 
command, it is child’s play 
to drive in the thickest city 
traffic 

The Fairfield “Six-46”’ is the 
ideal family car. That is 
why it makes such an in- 
stantaneous appeal to both 
men and women. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
1220 McKinstry Ave., Detroit 


Fleetwood ‘‘ Six-38'' $1050 
Pairfield ‘‘ Six-46"' $1295 
f. o. b. Detroit 


“Sa the 
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Pennsylvania Ry. 
Uses Klaxons 


Block 


stem 


HREE years ago the New York Di 
vision of the Pennsylvania R. R. made 
some tests of signal devices. In the 
towers of their block system, where com- 
pressed air was not available, they wanted 
a signal loud enough to be heard by th: 
engineers of a passing train 
They tried a large number of different 
kinds of signals —— among them some Klaxon 
automobile horns. 
As a result of these tests all the towers 
in this Division were equipped with Klaxons 
two to each tower—one pointing in either 


direction. 


They have been in use now for three 


years — without protection in all kinds of 


weather. They were recently reported to be 
giving complete satisfaction without a single 


exception. 


It is this same kind of year-in and year-out 
service that has made the Klaxon the. most 
widely used automobile signal in the world. 
More than 600,000 cars are now Klaxonized. 

The use of the Klaxon is so general by 
automobilists that the word has come to mean 
“auto horn’’— and many horns that are not 
Klaxons are sold as Klaxons to unsuspecting 
motorists. The way to be sure is to look for 

and jind— the Klaxon name -plate. 

There is a Klaxon for every kind and sive 
of automobile — for trucks, motor-cycles and 
motor-boats—from the Hand Klaxonet at $4 


to the large Klaxon at $20. 


Klaxons are made only by the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co., Newark, | a F 

LIF EPHE HOOD AND SEF IF THE 
HO) *ON YOUR CAR BEARS THE 
KLAX®N NAME-PLATE. 
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Are You Trucking 
in a Fog? 


ETTING to be quite a problem—this trucking—isn’t it? 
You know to a penny how much it costs to transport 


a ton from your freight house to San Francisco, but 
can you tell what it costs to truck the same ton across the yard? 


Do you know how much you lose per day on a horse? 


Do you know that electric trucking is, roughly, about 50% 
cheaper than gas trucking? 


One brewer saved nearly $400,000 in real estate alone by 
changing from horses to electric trucks. This brewer ope- 
rates 65 electric trucks and 27 gas trucks. Three attendants 
keep the 65 electrics in perfect condition, whereas it takes 
nine men to look after the 27 gas trucks. In other words, it 
would require eighteen men to take care of 65 gas trucks as 
against three men on the same number of electric trucks. 
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G. V. Electric Trucks 


Your Electric Truck will be laid up for repairs less than one 


as many days in a year as the average gasoline truck 
depreciation on an electric is much less than on a ga 

As to cost of operation, “‘juice’’ costs a lot less than ga 
electric uses power only when running, while a gas engin 
often runs idl 


f men seem to harbor the idea that electric trucl 
less experimental—sort of uncertain as to result 
that an Electric Truck is just about as compli 

terious and uncertain as a wheelbarrow 
organization has been built up, unit by unit, over 
x period. Our recommendations have the 
perienct oOo} practical knowledg behind them 
+} 


al 
weight of ex 
1e situation is this: if it comes to a contest of con 
tion, there are plenty who can talk rings around us, but 
other hand, if you will go into the matter scientifically 
us—get down to figures—in 85°, of average city and 
suburban uses we'll make out a case for G. V. Electric Truck 
that will convince you 
Understand us on this: we don’t mean general figures, but 
figures on your kind of business. We show you in dollar 
and cents the relative saving of electric trucking in you 
business before we permit you to install our electric trucks 
You couldn’t buy, for any price, the expert information on 
your trucking problem, which we gladly give you. Simply 
because there is no other organization that knows as much as 
we know about electric trucking. During our fifteen years’ 
experience we have analyzed practically every possible truck 
ing problem. The results—as applied to your business—are 
yours on request papas 


Honestly, would it be good management to ignore such help‘ 


er mind about giving details now—let them come later 


just tell us your line of business 


Address: 


Trades Bureau G 


@) General Vehicle Co., Inc. 
SS 2. General Office and Factory: Long Island City, New York 
™ New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


6 Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. Capacity 


Dealers in open territory are invited to correspond 
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Are You Trucking 
in a Fog? 


ETTING to be quite a problem—this trucking—isn’t it? 

You know to a penny how much it costs to transport 

a ton from your freight house to San Francisco, but 

can you tell what it costs to truck the same ton across the yard? 


Do you know how much you lose per day on a horse? 


Do you know that electric trucking is, roughly, about 50% 
cheaper than gas trucking? 


One brewer saved nearly $400,000 in real estate alone by 
changing from horses to electric trucks. This brewer ope- 
rates 65 electric trucks and 27 gas trucks. Three attendants 
keep the 65 electrics in perfect condition, whereas it takes 
nine men to look after the 27 gas trucks. In other words, it 
would require eighteen men to take care of 65 gas trucks as 
against three men on the same number of electric trucks. 
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G. V. Electric Trucks 


Your Electric Truck will be laid up for repairs less than one 
half as many days in a year as the average gasoline truck 
The depreciation on an electric is much less than on a gas 
truck. As to cost of operation, ‘‘juice’’ costs a lot less than gas 
The electric uses power only when running, while a gas engine 
often runs idle. 

A lot of men seem to harbor the idea that electric trucks 
are more or less experimental—sort of uncertain as to results 
The truth is that an Electric Truck is just about as compli 
cated, mysterious and uncertain as a wheelbarrow. 

Our organization has been built up, unit by unit, over a 
long period. Our recommendations have the weight of ex 
perience—of practical knowledge—behind them. 

Now the situation is this: if it comes to a contest of con 
versation, there are plenty who can talk rings around us, but 
on the other hand, if you will go into the matter scientifically 
with us—get down to figures—in 85% of average city and 
suburban uses we'll make out a case for G. V. Electric Trucks 
that will convince you. 

Understand us on this: we don’t mean general figures, but 
figures on your kind of business. We show you in dollars 
and cents the relative saving of electric trucking in your 
business before we permit you to install our electric trucks 

You couldn’t buy, for any price, the expert information on 
your trucking problem, which we gladly give you. Simply 
because there is no other organization that knows as much as 
we know about electric trucking. During our fifteen years’ 
experience we have analyzed practically every possible truck 
ing problem. The results—as applied to your business—are 
yours on request. 

Honestly, would it be good management to ignore such help? 
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Never mind about giving details now—let them come late? 
just tell us your line of business. 





Address: 
Trades Bureau G 


@) General Vehicle Co., Inc. 
4} General Office and Factory: Long Island City, New York 
’ New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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6 Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. Capacity 
Dealers in open territory are invited to correspond 
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Trust Department of the Banners Trust Company 


Have you made a Will? 


O you realize that if you do not dispose of your property by will your 

estate may be disposed of by law very differently from the way you 
would wish? The law respecting estates for which no will has been 
made, can of course take no account of the special personal needs of 
each beneficiary. 





Perhaps one of your heirs may not be well qualified to care for his prop- 
erty, and it should be placed in trust for him; or, perhaps circumstances 
may make it advisable that one heir should receive a larger share than 
the others; or, that the property should be given to him in a different 
form from that given to others. But, unless a will is made, each heir must 
share the property in accordance with the rigid provisions of the law. 


When you make your will, why not assure efficient and economical manage- 
ment of your estate by appointing the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany as executor and trustee? The Company has all the 
essential qualifications of a competent trustee, including as- 
sured existence throughout generations of beneficiaries. It 
has many qualifications which no individual trustee can 
possess. Moreover, the cost of its highly specialized and 
competent service is no greater than the uncertain service 
of an individual trustee. 
The officers of the Company will be glad to confer with you, or 


send you information, regarding this important matter, or regard- 
ing any other trust or banking business you may have in mind. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY +3 


16 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Resources over $250,000,000. 





Bankers Trust 
Company's Busiding 
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NE of the most inter- 
esting things in the 
whole automobile sit- 

uation is the type of men who 
own and drive Franklin Cars. 

The list of Franklin owners 
shows a most remarkable aver- 
age as to substantial rating and 
strong position in affairs. 

The typical Franklin owner 
is a successful man who thinks 


FRANKLIN G 





AR 














for himself: and who owes his 
place in the world to his habit 
of getting the facts and using 
his own sudgment. 

The point we make is that 
the Franklin owner asa rule 
isa man who can afford any 
price car. Heseesin the Frank- 
lin the dest use of his money— 
and his whole habit of life has 
taught him to seek efficiency. 


Every practical-minded motorist should read the new book, “Why the Average 


Motorist’s Dollar is Shrinking.’ 


Send us your name on a post card for a copy. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Vh ativer ar’ ye Dare sticking that dollar bill doon Tat csack?” 


“Why, I dropt a dime, an’ I’m making it worth me while to pull up the plank.” 
Buying another tire of the same make to save the allowance due on an undelivered 


guarantee is a very similar performance. 


Kelly -Sprin: gfield 


pee #2 ‘Tires - a Made 


()« tires are guaranteed for 5,000, tire, you keep right on using them. \ 


6,000 and 7,500 miles. They needn’t forget about mileage, guarantees, or anyt! 
be, for it doesn’t do you any partic- else but service. 
ular good save in the rarest instances. Cases 
when Kelly-Springfield tires fail to yield their 
guaranteed mileage are nearly as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. 


That’s why we are embarrassed by orde: 
we cannot supply; why users order their t 
before they actually need them. 


We don’t like to disappoint loyal custome: 
but we can’t increase the production of ha: 
made tires overnight. 


But the buying public expects a guarantee 
when it buys a tire, and we’re willing to con- 
cede that to its prejudices. 


Normally, Kelly-Springfield tires yield 8,000 We never have made machine-made pues 
to 10,000 miles—often 12,000 or more. Why We have always built in mileage by ha 
shouldn’t we be willing to guarantee 5,000 The tires cost more, but they’re worth 
miles or more, if it makes any one Ask any Kelly-Springfield user 
any happier? about the service they give, but 

If there were any doubt of them ft don’t expect to get Kelly-Springfi: 
yielding 5,000 miles, we would only 7 tires without ordering them in a 
guarantee them for 4,000 miles, or vance—unless you’re born luck 
even less. We are not selling guar- A 
antees; we are selling tire serv- 7 ; os: Kelly-Springfield Tire Co 
ice. We don’t want bickering over AM Factories in Akron and Wooster, Oh 
guarantees; we want satisfied cus- i ae Executive Offices: 


tomers only. ‘ : Broadway and 57th St., New York 
Aly Send ten cents for the new game, 


Once you buy a Kelly-Springfield ae ““Going to Market” 
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Whit 


Custom Buitt 


The beauty of the White touring body has been so marked during 
the past year that more than a score of makers are attempting to 
imitate some of its distinctive features ¢ + the center cowl, for instance. 
But the charm of the White center cowl can not be divorced from its 
setting. It is the effect of harmonious proportions and of graceful 
lines sweeping to and from it. To vary its width or height or curve 
is to lose the effect. If the White contour were not copyrighted and 
could be paralleled in its entire design, the result would still be 
inappropriate without the high quality materials and costly hand labor 
which enter into White body construction. 

In specifying the upholstery and finish of White bodies each owner 
is afforded an opportunity to express his individual taste. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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REPUBLIC TIRE. 


are now a better “buy” 
than ever 


If Republic Quality Tires were the highest priced tires on earth, 
they'd be the most economical tires in the end. 

But they’re not the highest priced. 

Increased output and improved methods have enabled us to offer 
Republic Tires for 1916 at prices very little above those asked for 
ordinary tires. As a result, the motorist who buys Republics today is 
getting the best “buy” ever offered. 

Go to the nearest Republic dealer and get a price on your size tire. 
Compare it with any other. You'll surely buy when you consider it’s a 
Republic you're getting. 

And your speedometer will vindicate your greatest expectations. 

Don’t buy another tire until you see what Republic offers you for 
1916. For detailed information address nearest dealer or 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and agencies in the principal cities 


ia 
\ 


BB) 
NI | 
REPUBLIC 
STAGGaAR D 
OCG us ret ofrice 


TREAD 
Pat SEPT. 15-22,1908 





PLAIN, ‘*WM’”’ 
AND slaGGARD TREADS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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HERE are three evils 

with which every car must con- 

tend — jolt, jar and vibration. 
They are successfully combated by the 


Ffartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


which applies the proven principle of frictional absorption to their elimination. 

Rough road conditions incite abnormal spring action. 
When roads are rough, effective spring control is essential for riding 
comfort. The Hartford Shock Absorber affords such control through frictionally-acting 
discs which anticipate every violent movement of an automobile spring, dissipating the 
excess energy thereof and perfecting the function of the spring. 


Jolt, jar and vibration are robbed of their power to cause 
discomfort to you or harm to your car, when you use rhe Hartford 
Shock Absorber. 


Mentio m m =, iy and m _¢ ar and we will sue you our *‘ Comfort Ch 
which te to make you rv miortab 1 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, President 
217 Morgan Street JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, E, V, Hart- 
ford Electric Brake, Hartford Auto Jack, Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jack. 
Branches : New York Boston Chicago 
Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 

% Formerly Truffault Hartford 
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First in the ‘Get- away 


KING cytinper 


From a stand-still to 25 miles per hour IN ELEVEN SECOND: 
without touching the gear lever 


And lightning acceleration from a start “in high” is only a small part in th: 
amazing performance of the King’s super-motor. Hills melt before thi- 
powerful car—and they’re mostly taken iin high gear. “Locomotive” speed i- 
always ready—for the need that comes once in a lifetime. Silence, economy. 
and ease of operation are naturally features. of this perfect mechanism 


CANTILEVER springs of King design, deep upholstery, and freedom from vibration at all speeds, mak: 
the roomy body more comfortable than your easy chair. The car’s graceful, stylish lines quietly bespea} 
the splendid quality of the machinery they cover, and the coach work is worthy of a “Salon” exhibit 





Model E, 7-Passenger, 60-Horse-power Touring Car, $1350 
Sedan, All-weather Model, $1900 ed Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


Send for catalog and name of nearest King dealer 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY :: DETROIT 
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CAANDLER SIX 
#1295 


Me Cannot Describe the Beauty 
of the New and Greater Chandler 


F YOU have seen the new Chandler tour- 
ing car body you understand why we do 
not attempt todescribeit. Ifyou have 

not seen it visit the Chandler salesrooms 
today and get a new idea of motor car 
beauty. 

This new touring car is the most beauti- 
ful car of the year. There can hardly be 
any argumentasto that. Someone having 
reason to be biased might dispute this, but 
you are unprejudiced—you will look with 
open mind for gsace of line and beauty of 
finish—and you will agree with what count- 
less thousands at the automobile shows have 
said very positively. They have said the 
Chandler is the most beautiful car of the 
year. So go and see it. 


The walnut-paneled tonneau cowl has 
pleased the public everywhere. It will 
please you. It gives the car a very un- 
usual air of complete finish. It reflects, too, 
the thought which the Chandler Company 
gives to details throughout the car, inside 


oe 


and outside. And remember this, any type 
of touring body other than the Chandler 
tonneau-cowl type will be old-fashioned 
and out of date before the season is over. 
The old style design, with the backs of the 
front seats projecting abruptly above the 
body, looks odd even now. 

See the Chandler. You will be delighted 
with the style of the car and you know now 
that you can depend onit mechanically— 
depend on it for all the power, speed, flexi- 
ble control and day-in-and-day-out service 
that you could ask for in a car at any price. 

For the Chandler chassis, distinguished 
by the Marvelous Chandler Motor, has 
been proven right through three years of 
service in the hands of thousands of owners. 
It is free from any hint of experimentation, 
free from any hint of untried theory. 

In spite of higher prices of all materials 
entering into it, the Chandler is still noted 
for highest quality construction through- 
out and the finest equipment. 








Seven-Passenger Touring Car - - 
Four-Passenger Roadster - - - - 
F. O. B. Cleveland, Ohio 


$1295 
1295 


Send for a copy of the New Chandler Catalogue 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
2405-2435 E. 13lst St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York Office, 1884 Broadway 
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WD. hat the Engineers are Doing 


mIHIRTY thousand American engineers are 

making a card index survey of American in- 

dustry so that it may be prepared for its vital 

part in defending the Country, if need comes. 

The past eighteen months have taught us here in 

America what lack of industrial preparedness has meant 

to some of the countries now at war. These nations 

had the ships and they had the men; but when the hour 

struck, their factories were not able to furnish the colors 

with arms and shells and powder. Their factories were 
not prepared. And our factories are not prepared. 

But it is not enough to draw a moral. In the United States five 
great Engineering Societies — Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical — have pledged their services to the Government of the 
United States, and are already working hand in hand with the Govern- 
ment to prepare industry for the national defense. They receive no 
pay and will accept no pay. All they seek is opportunity to serve their 


country, that she may have her industries mobilized and prepared as 
the, basic line of defense. 


All elements of the nation’s life — the manufacturers, the business 
men, and the workingmen — should support this patriotic and demo- 
cratic work of the engineers, and assist them cheerfully when asked. 
There can be no better national insurance against war. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, representing 
all advertising interests have offered their free and hearty service to the 
President of the United States, in close co-operation with these five 
Engineering Societies, to the end that the Country may know what the 
engineers are doing. The President has accepted the offer. The 
engineers have welcomed the co-operation. 

This advertisement, published without cost to the United States, is 
the first in a nation-wide series to call the country to the duty of co- 
operating promptly and fully with the Engineers to prepare industry for 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
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Arrow Collars 


Because the Arrow fabric is| the difference between the 


extraordinarily fine, smooth| ordinary and the high qual 
and durable, the domestic] ity 2 for 25¢ collar, and is 


satin laundry finish is pos-| the Arrow’s distinguishing 
sible‘The satin finish marks | mark of quality. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & C9 Inc., Makers of Arrow Shirts 
Troy, N. Y. 
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“ If You Live 


or 
Play in the 
Country 


There is something of 
interest in every issue of 


Country Life in America 


Golf —- Tennis — Polo — Yachting — every recreation that takes you 
out-of-doors is adequately treated in “Country Life in America.” 


A MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 


Let our experts advise with you on any of the following subjects—it’s 
part of our service to readers— 

Suggestions for remodelling and alteration of houses, the cost and practicability of adding 
wings, sun parlors and sleeping porches; the remodelling of old-fashioned farmhouses; the con- 
struction of kennels and poultry houses. Interior decorations and furnishing. Gardening in 
all its aspects, landscape effects, the laying out of tennis courts, walks and lawns. 

Agriculture, how, when and where to plant for definite results; labor saving devices; the 
scientific management of the farm; the care and betterment of live-stock and poultry. Dogs, 
their care, breeding and exhibiting. The automobile, how to get the most out of it. Motor 

boats and outdoor sports. n 


AN OFFER TO 
NEW READERS 


Just to get acquainted we 
will send you five issues of 
“Country Life in America” 
for $1.00. This offer is 
open only to new readers, 
but present subscribers 
may send the magazine to 
some friend — interested in 
country life. 





Clip this Coupon— Sign Your Name and Address 








COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 
Garden City, New York 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for the next five issues of “Country Life in America’’ as offered to readers 
f the Harper's Magazine 
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OU can beautify your home and add to its attractiveness for 

all the family by equipping it with Aerolux Porch Shades 

and Awnings. Finished in soft, pleasing tones of green, brown 
or gray, that harmonize with any style of architecture or decora- 
tion and add that touch of completeness to bungalow or mansion. 


Aerolux Porch Shades make your porch a shady, 
secluded refuge from the summer sun, a delight- 
ful living room, an ideal sleeping room for summer 
nights—they really add “more home to the house”. 


PORC Hi sl HAD ES 

are furnished in several different grades and 
prices and in sizes to fit any porch opening. The 
Aerolux No-Whip Attachment, an exclusive 
feature, makes it impossible for them to whip in 
the wind. The splint fabric shuts out the glare 
of the sun, but lets in plenty of light and air. 

Write for illustrated catalog of Aerolux Porch Shades, 


Sleeping Porch Curtains, Awnings and 
Window Ventilators 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
502 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Aerolux Splint Fabric Awn- 
ings make your rooms many 
degrees cooler, because the 
wood is a non-conductor of 
heat and they do not absorb 
and retain it. They may be 
adjusted to shade any part 
of the window or rolled up 
entirely out ofthe way. The 
illustration below shows de- 
tail of Aerolux Splint Fabric. 
Splints are accurately uni- 
form in width as are the 
spaces between them, 
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Gettine Well 


Means More 


Than Getting, Cured 


A person does not get well on any definite 
date, but recovers gradually. Banishing 
disease from the system is usually accom- 
plished only after a severe conflict that 
— leaves the pa- 
saa PARR tient with blood 
impoverished, 
nerves unstrung, 
digestion im- 
paired and 
with muscles 
weak and 
flabby. The 
patient is 
“cured” but 
by no means 
“well.” The 
— return to 

complete 
health is fraught 
with the grave 
danger of relapse—particularly from overex- 
ertion and from overeating of ordinary foods. 





my 
Ly 





A Reconstructive Tonic-Food is 
Needed at this Critical Period 


The convalescent needs something that 
will build up, reconstruct and render stable 
all the vital forces of the body. Drugs and 
stimulants 
cannot do 
this for the 
very simple 
reason that 
they pro- 
duce an ev- 
anescent 
feeling of 
strength and 
well being 
that’s quick- 
ly followed 
by an inevi- 
table reac- 
tion, leaving 
the patient 
weaker, 
more gloomy and discouraged than ever. 

The combination of malt and hops is one 
of the best and most natural methods of 











creating a reconstructive agent known 
medical science. It produces a liquid f. 
that virtually contains every element ess 
tial to life, health, nutrition, strength a 
the up-building of rich, red blood. Tha‘ 
why so many physicians endorse and presc: 
Pabst Extract. It is made of choicest hops 
and barley malt, fortified with calcium 
hypophosphite and iron pyrophosphate. 
Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best”’ Tonic, 
is an Ideal Restorative 


It is wonderfully effective because it supplies both 
food and tonic to the emaciated patient. It trans- 
mutes the great 
sun currents ab- 
sorbed in the 
hops and ripen- 3 
ing barley and 
rapidly restores 
theconvalescent _ 
to perfect health. 
Pabst Extract = 
supplies its nour- 
ishment in pre- 
digested form 
without taxing 
the already 
weakened diges- 
tive functions. 
It is welcomed 
and assimilated 
by the weakest stomach, creates new energy and 
arouses the latent ambition of the most listless pa 
tient. Pabst Extract also stimulates a natural desire 
for solid, wholesome food, furnishes the power to 
digest it and produces sound, refreshing 


Order a Dozen Bottles—Be Sure 
to Call for **Pabst”’ 


A wineglassful before each meal and at bedtime wil! 
work wonders. The first bottle will demonstrate th: 
merits of this excellent tonic, but it will require mor 
than = — to build —_ ban system up 
tonormal. Insist upon Pabst Ex- ——— 
tract, The “Best” Tonic. It is sold / One Dozen 
by progressive druggists Softies 
everywhere, Pabst Ex- 
tract is also recom- 
mended for dyspep- 
sia, nervousness, 
anaemia, overwork, and as 
a tonic for nursing moth- 
ers and old people. Order 
a dozen bottles today. 


Write for interesting booklet describing the uses 
and benefits of Pabst Extract. We mail it free. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 














sleep. 
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Here Are the Facts About 


Nujol 


UR booklet, ‘‘The 
Rational Treatment of 
Constipation,’’ sum- 

marizes briefly some of the 
facts which doctors have 
learned about constipation— 
what causes it, and why the 
use of Nujol as an internal 
lubricant is an effective method 
of treatment. 





Casual dosing with laxatives 
and cathartics is an extremely 
unwise way of dealing with 
a disorder which is so full of 
potential dangers as is consti- 
pation. 








If you are interested in learning the facts about a 
far saner and safer treatment, you should have this 
booklet. Clip and mail the attached coupon. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in pint bottles 
packed in cartons bearing the Nujol trademark. If your drug- 
gist does not carry Nujol, we will send you a pint bottle prepaid 
to any point in the United States on receipt of 75 cents—money Ps 
order or stamps. F 
Pi Standard 
7 Oil Company 
4 (New Jersey) 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 7 Bayonne, New Jersey 
(New Jersey) Dept. 4 
BAYONNE NEW JERSEY Z_ Sicase send your booklet, “The 
. 4 Rational Treatment of Constipa- 
Approved by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 


Director of Good Honscheontag Bu- 4 tion. 
reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 7 


Ps ¢ Name 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Street and No. 


Pd City and State 
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PPLY the same study to your furnishings. Why 
doesn’t the Chippendale desk look right, beside 

the willow settee? Do the chintz hangings really 
belong in the living room window? Why does that 
picture in the alcove seem to be so out of place? 














A Promise 


YOR years Vogue has 
maintained an enviable 
position in the field of high- 


class magazines for women. 


More recently Vanity Fair 
has established for itself a 
similar pre-eminence in its 


particular field. 


Mr. Condé Nast is the pub- 
lisher of both. He is now 
publishing House GS Garden, 
with which he has consoli- 
dated American Homes & 
Gardens. Under Mr. Nast’s 
management, House & Gar- 
den will occupy the same 
leadership in its fleld as 
Vogue and Vanity Fair hold 
in their respective flelds. 








House“Garden 


smooths out these ruffled dispo- 
sitions; it tells you how to bring 
Summer into the house. It fea- 
tures—just at the right time—the 
furnishing and decorating of the 
summer home, particularly that 
out-door living room, the porch. 
And the garden with its necessary 
furnishings is delightfully treated. 


To the lover of a real American 
Home, House & Garden repre- 
sents that which is newest and 
most modern in decoration, gar- 
dening, town and country life. 
The May number, now on the 
newsstands, covers more topics 
than ever before, and its contents 
are of a greater variety. 


An investment of $1 may 
show you how to save $100 
or even $1000 or over. 








A Special Offer 


FURNITURE 
and HANGINGS 


have just as much soul 
and personality as people 


AVE you some friends that do not 
get along well together? Prob- 
ably you have studied to bring to- 
gether these conflicting personalities 
at dinner, in perfect harmony. 


OUSE & GARDEN is | 


a handsome magazine 
of the large-page size, wit 
an average of SO pages cf 
text and pictures per issue. 


The subscription price is $3 
a year; single copies are 25 
cents. If you will detach and 
mail the coupon in the lower 
left-hand corner, you may 
have the next six issues of 
House & Garden, with its 
wealth of beautiful pictures 


and valuable information, | 


for only $1. 


Detach and mail the order 
coupon now, before you for 
get or mislay this advertise- 
ment. 





You might easily spend that much uselessly on fur- 
nishings that do not harmonize, or gardening which 
does not please, or in building that is not practical. 


Fill in the coupon opposite and let us start your trial 
subscription with the current number. You will 
get six issues crammed full of all that is new and 
practical in furnishing, building and gardening. 


FlouseGarden 


With which is incorporated AMERICAN HoMEs & GARDENS 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| 


| 


| 


4 
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pecial low prices 


Dutch Bulbs 


Good only until July 1st 
Order Now! 


Hyacinths, 

Tulips, Narcissi, 

rocus, give, for a 

small outlay of time and 

money, an abundance of 

flowers in the house from De- 

cember until Easter, and in the 

garden, from earliest spring until the middle of May. 

Bulbs are grown almost exclusively in Holland, in 

enormous quantities, and sold at very low prices. 
Usually they cost double before reaching you. 


By ordering from us now instead of waiting until 
Fall, you make a large saving, get a superior quality 
of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in 
this country, and have a much larger list of varieties 
to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, 
and are shipped to our customers immediately upon 
their arrival in the best possible condition. 

DARWIN TULIPS—We can now supply the 
magnificent and high priced Darwin Tulips at a 
great reduction. They are sensational in their 
beauty and should be included in every garden. 
They last for many years. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low 
prices, we must have your order not later than 
July 1st, as we import Bulbs to order only. They 
need not be paid for until after delivery, nor taken 
if not satisfactory. (References required from new 
customers.) For prices on smaller quantities 


The more the bright warm 
sunlight pours in on the plants 
and vines the more plentiful 
and beautiful the bloom, the 
more fragrant the fruit. So 
during the short days of winter 
it is very essential that the 
plants in the Greenhouse get 
every bit of the sunlight from 
morning until late afternoon. 


Kin 


GREENHOUSES 


Have a special type of ‘construction, 
which permits of great strength with- 
out the need of heavy shadow-casting 
supports. This gives the plants all 
the sunlight all day long. Note the 
amount of light and shadow in the 
upper picture. 

In addition to its great strength the 
King type of construction lends itself 
to the graceful sweeping lines which 
harmonize with any style of architec- 
ture. That is why a practical, pro- 
ductive King house is in itself a thing 
of beauty. 

We can build you any kind of a greenhouse 
you desire; when you send for Bulletin No. 
300, why not describe that house you have 
always wanted, that ideal greenhouse of 
your dreams? Our experts will gladly and 
without any obligation work your ideas 
into a practical sketch. Since the days of 


fairy tales a King has been able to make 
dreams come true. 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO. 
King Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


All the Sunlight All Day Houses 


see our import price list, the most comprehensive 
catalog of Bulbs published, which may be had for 
the asking. 


A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - -$290 $1400 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - - 

Darwin Tulips—Fine Named 2 
Darwin Tulips—Fine Mixed | 
Double Daffodils - - - - | 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 3 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - 2 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 332 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


AWM MAA Sti 


80 
25 
35 
90 
00 
40 
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Nobody can realize upon your in- 
vestment in Wells FargoTravelers 
Checks but you. That’s safety. 
You can use Wells Fargo Checks 
anywhere, without any identifica- 
tion other than the signing of 
your name. They are easy to 


ELLOWSTONE 


mY SEE 


THis SUMMER 


i Send for free illustrated 


Tours Book. It tells ex- & 


act cost; what you will 
see; time required; illus- 


yi trates the giant gey- J 


sers, steaming springs 
and tame wild animals 
that make Yellowstone 
the world’s wonder 
region. You may stop- 
over in Colorado and 
Salt Lake City. Park 
is easily reached en 
route to California and 
North Pacific Coast. 


carry. These are conveniences. Ask for k No. 60. 
, ; book No. 60. 
Every person connected with the W. S. Basinger 
Wells Fargo organization, will . General Passenger Agent 
give assistance to users of the } | ( 7) Omaha, Neb. 
company’s Travelers Checks. z 
That means service. 

Economy too:—$100 worth for 50 
cents. 




















The express service of Wells 
Fargo is particular, personal, 
rapid. Are you taking advant- 
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WELLS FARGO | YELLOWSTONE ROUTE 
Travelers mye | Harper’s Guide to Wild Flowers 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


The author shows that a grouping of plants 
upon the natural basis of environment, including 
soil, shade, moisture, is possible. All of the wild 
flowers commonly met with in the Atlantic 
states are described in so careful and thorough 

SRR KIN IMME 2 a manner that the amateur botanist will find n 
SEEKING A SUMMER CAMP : difficulty in readily placing them in their prop: 
groups and families. 

Plates in Color. $1.75 net 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

[Established 1817] 4 
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The SPECIAL CAMP SECTION 


of this issue offers a real help 
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Blue Bird 


for 


Happiness” 


Something of the sky and air, as the blue birds wing their way across it, is caught upon 
the cover of this new Whitman's spring-time package. The Dresden box is white as a 
billowy cloud. The birds are hand-painted upon it. No lettering is visible. It would be a dull 
eye, indeed, that would not respond to this Eieses picture with a little thrill of gladness. 

No name is so rich in the promise of good candy as Whitman's. And in this package Whitman's 
is to be tasted in most delectable form. You have your choice of chocolates or confections—in either event 
you are certain of a “right royal feast for your tongue.” 


One dollar and twenty-five cents the pound, in one, two, or three pound boxes. A Whitman's Agent (usually the 
leading drug store) near you will have this package. If he has not, send us your order with directions for forwarding. 


Ask the Agent or us for our book: ‘‘Whitman’s for Every Occasion.” 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whit 





PLAYER 
Dainties ln PIANO 


For Home Parties 





By 


FLORENCE M. -WILLIAMS 


\ practical culinary aid for the hospitable. 
Here are well-arranged recipes suitable for 
card - parties, buffet suppers, luncheons, teas, 
and receptions. In this little volume the house- 


keeper will find not only suggestive ideas for h 
the preparation of suitable dainties, but the The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 
on not only has one of the latest, most perfect con- 
exact quantities necessary to serve twenty- trol methods, but hasa patentdevice thatenables 
. you to instantly change the key in which a piece 
is written to suit your taste or the voice of the 
singer. This is a most remarkable improve- 
ment, without which no player piano is com- 
plete. Tothisis added the sweet tone and su- 
preme quality of the Vose Piano, made for 66 
years by the Vose family. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK Dee Fences Fee nig ticwret ‘0 your heme free af chgres, 
or Player Piano send for beautifully sliustrated catalog. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
155 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


> ae 
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five persons. 


16mo, 50 cents net 


Established 1817 
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“Acid-Mouth ‘(i,.0°") or Pebeco (*s,2°")— 


which do you choose? You can’t have both. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Ten-Day Trial Tube mailed Free upon request. 
Address Lehn & Fink, 132 William St., New York 
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You Can Weigh JOE 


Exactly What 
You Should The Book Farmer 


You can—I know it, because I have re- 


duced 32,000 v women and have built up as By GA R R A R D H A R R | S 


many more — scientifi- 














eally, naturally, without . ; » ad 
drugs, in the privacy of their own rooms; I > this story of the success of the chamy 


can — up your vitality—at the same b« yy corn- raiser of his ate, the aut 
time | strengthen your heart action; can th 
teach you to breathe, to stand, to walk points out a new field for yout ful ambit 
and to correct such ailments as nervous- It is a sort of book that makes you wor 
ness, torpid liver, constipation, indiges- Ww hy it had not been been written befor: 
tion, etc : . 1 
‘ the romance of promise for the poor count 
fe pupr vp : chilly igh 83 Ibs. less and boy who sees the miracles intelligent lab 
h on ined wonde t h An : - 
pacertlly in serena can bring about. The story will stir eve 
s May I weigh 126, and oh! I'leel se wei. country boy, and city youngsters will en}: 
Write today for my Sree booklet the descriptions of Southern life. 


SUSANNA COCROFT Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
Dept. 23, 624 So. Michigan eatovent, Cacago — ae 
tuthor of * Beanty a Duty,"* for sale a HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


























Protect 
Yourself 
Ask for f 
ORIGINAL 
At Hotels 


Restaurants 
Fountains 
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NEw apparel stimulates you to under- 


| 
| 


take your daily tasks with greater con- 
fidence. New goaters add largely to 
your comfort and to the personal satisfaction that 
comes from being well dressed. Keep your 
“Bostons”™ fresh and at top-notch efhciency. 


Boston Garter 
SILK 50c eed is 


Demand the genuine 


JenkinsBros. Valves 
The choice of home builders 
vho specify on the basis of 
ervice giving capacity. 


LISLE 25c, 








By the President of the 


Drama League of America 
and his former associates of the 


Ethical Culture School, of New York 


Festivals and Plays 


By PERCIVAL CHUBB 


and his former associates 


During the coming year schools, 
colleges and societies will be engaged 
in preparing festivals and plays to 
commemorate the Shakespeare ter- 
centenary, and will need expert help. 
This volume is acknowledged to be 
the foremost treatment of the subject. 
It affords definite guidance as to 
staging, decorating and costuming and 


selection of plays and ceremonies. 
82.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














Havoline Oil Goes 
To College 


The long disputed question of supremacy 
among lubricants has at last been settled! 


AVOLINE OIL went to 
H Purdue University and it 

graduated frst among the 
twelve leading lubricants of the 
world. It earned the highest per- 
centage in every quality by which 
fuel efficiency is measured. It 
led in wearing qualities—in mi- 
nimizing frictional loss and .in 
heat resisting powers. In uniform 
quality in all temperatures, Havo- 
line Oil was conceded first place. 


The verdict is conclusive: Science places 
Havoline Oil first and foremost among the 
leading lubricants as the world’s standard 
of quality. 


‘It Makes A Difference’’ 


Despite its proven superiority, Havoline Oil 
costs no more than the next best. If the 
lubricant you are using is not the dest, you 
are not protecting your car investment. 


Everywhere a car can go Havoline is 
sold. See that the Havoline sign is over 
the garage, general 
store or grocery 
where you stop for 
oil or supplies. 
Write for booklet *“ Havoline 
Oil Goes To College.”* 4 
INDIAN REFININGCO. 7 
Dept. D. New York 
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Consult 
Your 
Dentist 


at the first sign of 
Riggs’ Disease, loos- 
ening of the teeth, 
inflamed or receding 
gums (Pyorrhea). 
Your dentist will tell 
you that only one per- 
son in every five, past 
40 years of age, is 
free from Pyorrhea. 
He will also tell you 
that Forhan’s Pyor- 
thea Preparation is a 
recognized preventive 
and treatment. Use it 
daily under your den- 
tist’s direction, or as a 
preventive. (If you 





THE KEY To 
THE LAND 


By 
Frederick F. Rockwell 


Full of practical information, gained 
by actual experience, is this book which 
recounts the “‘ making good ” of a cit, 
man in the country. The author has 
made a story out of actual happenings 
and results achieved. A business man 
determined to try his luck in the coun- 
try, with a capital of a few hundred 
dollars. His new methods were criti 
cized by the conservative farmers, but 
they were soon glad to follow the city 
man’s example. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 








already have Pyor- 
thea, remember that 
no drug or preparation 
will cure it by itself, 
and that your dentist's 
treatment is absolutely 
necessary.) 

Large tube (as illustrated) 
50c. If your druggist 
hasn't it, send his name 
(with price) to Forhan 
Company, |7 Elm Street, 
New York, who will see 
that you are supplied. 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 





and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes tight 
fitting or new shoes feel easy Over 
100,000 packages are being used by tl 
German and Allied troops at the front 
Nothing rests the feet ao quickly and thor 
oughly. It takes the friction from the Sho 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions a 
makes walking a delight We have ov 
30,000 testimonials. Try it TO-DAY. 8 
everywhere, 25c. Don’t accept any substitute ) 


“Oh! What R TRIAL PACKAGE, ( 
_ Rest and sent by mail. Address 


~ Comfort” ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N-Y- 


Peer" 





TEARLY everybody has heard of the Keeley Treatment for liquor 
i and drug using, but we want you to know about it. Write 


today to any of the Keeley Institutes listed below. 
impressed with the facts concerning this original, 
rational treatment. Nearly 400,000 successful cases. 


For information write to following Keeley Institutes: 


Lexington, Mass. Pictehuaee. Pa., 4246 5th Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Waukeshe, Wis. 

Mexico City, Mex. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Maine 
2400 W. Pico St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
foctaenvitie. Fla. 799 Niagara St. 

right, Ill. Columbus, Ohio London, 


Marion, Ind. Oklahoma City, Okla. Seattle, W. 
Plainfield, Ind. Philadelphia, , ansas Cit 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 812 N. Broad St. 1919 





» Mo. 
E. 3ist St. 


You'll be 


scientific, 











When writing to advertisers kindly 


mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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One Million Homes 
SEWI 
Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


Like a Clean China Dish 
More "Leonard" Cleanable Refrigerators are 
sold every year than any other make. Lined 
with one piece of real porcelain enamel on steel. 
Keeps food in ice-cold, fresh circulating air. 
Awarded FIRST PRIZE at San Francisco 
Exposition. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. Style 
shown is No. 4405 size 34x20x47, price 
$35.00; freight paid as tar as Ohio and M's- 
sissippi Rivers. 50 other styles $16.50 up 

FREE BOOK teells why a millon 

: — housewives 
bought 
Leonard 
Relriger- 
alors. 

Write 
today. 
Grand Rapids 
| Refrigerator 
Co 
142 Clyde 
Park Ave. 
Grand Rapids 
Mich. 

















Along 
New England Roads 


By W. C. PRIME 


Author of “I Go A-Fishing” 


This book of leisurely travel in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont has been reprinted to meet 
the demand for a work that has never failed 
to charm since its first publication more than 
a decade ago. 

The writer, who had traveled extensively in 
foreign lands, states his belief that there is no 
country which better repays the traveler than 
that lying near the White and Green Mount- 
ains. His style is like the manner of his 
travel by carriage; he stops every now and 
then, to descend, to pick a flower, to talk to a 
laborer or country pastor, to watch boys 
fishing, to tell stories of rural life, or to praise 
the beauties of New England scenery. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 
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Knobs—not Mere Ridges 


The knobs stick out from ‘Nobby’ 
Tread Tires far enough to protect 
the tread from nails, sharp stones and 
glass. 


The knobs are big enough and are 
so scientifically placed, that they add 
still more resiliency to an already 
marvelously resilient tire. 


The knobs on these “Aristocrats of 
the Road” hold the ground with a 
tenacity that says “I will” with every 
revolution of the wheel. 


All this because the knobs on 
‘Nobby’ Treads are vigorous, protrud- 
ing knobs—not mere ridges on a tire. 

‘Nobby’ Tread Tires are the largest 


selling very high grade anti-skids in 
the world. 











Ask any United States Tire Dealer for your copy 
of the booklet on “How to Buy the Tire You Need.” 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ *Usco’ 
*Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 


‘INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES’”® 
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EFORE spending another penny on new 
clothes, before even planning your Sum- 
mer wardrobe, you ought to consult the 

great Spring and Summer Fashion numbers of 


VOGUE 


They follow now one right afterthe other! In 
the next few months—the very period in which 
these numbers appear—you will be selecting 
your entire Summer wardrobe and paying out 
hundreds of dollars for the things you select. 


enna 


UCU LLL 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expen- 
sive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly 
what you want, are the ones that cost more than you 
can afford! 


Why take chances again this year, when by simply 
sending in the coupon, and at your convenience paying 
$2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat 
or gown ~—you can insure the correctness of your whole 
Summer wardrobe ? 


$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
WILL SAVE YOU $200 


For $2 you may have before you at this important buy- 

ing season all these special Summer Fashion numbers. 

Not only that, but far into the Autumn, you will have 

the other numbers that follow them. Here are the twelve 

numbers of Vogue you will receive (and one extra): 
Brides and Summer Homes May 1 


A journey “thro’ pleasures and palaces.” 
News for the bride 


American Travel May 15 _—s Forecast of Autumn 
Places in our own country well Fashions September 1 
worth a visit at least Advance models gathered at 


Sentient — —— Paris Fashion Open- 
The final showing of the Sum- 
mer modes that will Autumn Millinery Sept. 15 


The best one hundred model 
In The Country June 15 . 
Sapp tahate epesto-and tife hats Paris has produced for 


© Vogue 


A stunning model by Lanvin 


Special Offer 
HE Brides and Summer 


Homes Number is already 
on the newsstands. If you en- 
close $2 with the coupon be- 
low, we will send you with our 
compliments, this beautiful 
number, making 13 numbers 
in all. Or, if you prefer, send 
coupon without money, and 
we will enter your subscription 
for the next 12 numbers. 


in the open 


Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
he correct wardrobe for all 
outdoor sports 


Hostess July 15 
The newest ideas in mid-sum- 
mer entertainments 


London and Paris Aug. 1 
War-stricken Europe regains 
her balance and sends us new 


and fresh ideas 


Children’s Fashions Aug. 15 
Outfits for the infant and for 
the school boy and girl 


the Autumn 





Paris Op @ October 1 

The complete story of the Paris 

nings establishing the 
mode 


Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 
Working plans for your en- 
tire Winter wardrobe—the 
newest models adapted to pat- 
tern forms 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
The mode in its Winter cul- 
mination—charming models 
smart couturiers evolve for 
their private clientele 


‘‘Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does ; 
the tenth is a reader of VOGUE”’ 


MMMM 
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BAKE your 


EECH-NUT 
BACON 












BEECH - NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; Beech- Nut To- 
mato Catsup; Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce; 
Beech-Nut Mustard; Beech-Nut Jams; 
Beech-Nut Jellies; Beech- Nut Marmalades; 
Beech- Nut Chewing Gum and Mints. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. 











Just Published 


Worth-While People 


Stories from History and Life 


By F. J. GOULD | | 


Author of “The Children's Plutarch,” “Heroes of Peace,’ 


and ‘‘Victors of Peace" 





From Thermopyla to the Panama Canal 
Mr. Gould tells tales of deeds worth doing 
The wide range of his great experience as a 
successful story-teller has guided him in 
choosing the essential points of tales of his- 
toric figures, and of others in every-day life 
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SUVERRENOR PERT ET TUEN ! 


alene-g Panama Hats" 





whose deeds have been like steps to some- 





thing great. In fact, “Toward Something 














E 
Great”’ might well describe this box k of = The Oriental Store phy tw a F 
a hievement and cc mnduct stories, all of them mospheric conditions A yl = 

| filled with action and interest . like the author’ cendy te Waar te ie nnn ate E | 
already famous ‘Children’s Plutarch,” and IE pend py Lh AS _—_ F | 
all of them suggesting the finer springs of con Tl Selene tose te eee bee” Drees bans. Price, $5 


duct and aiding in character building. Write for Catalogue. Mailed free upon request. lus- 
trates all our latest and most fashionable trimmed Panamas, 
Pongee silk hats, kimonos, slippers, auto coats, shawls, purses, 
jewelry, etc., and also includes hundreds of distinctive and 
mique Oriental objects of art and utility for the home. Send to- - 
day as the edition is limited. Address Dept.3 


-A-A-VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- 
Fifth Avenue & 39th Street. New York 


Illustrated. 75 cents net 
School edition, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Established 1817 
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Goodness,’ man! 


Ihardly recognized you 
—I never saw you looking so 


well—been away? 


*‘No sirree! I've been as hard at 
it as ever, but I take what I call 
my concentrated vacation, golf, 
rest cure and exercise with every 


meal and before I 


go to bed.” 


pnneUSER-BUscy) 


REC.U.S PAT. OFF 


Liquid - Food 


TRADE MARK 


-Tonic 


An aid to digestion—a nourishing, 


strengthening tonic. 


Taken before 


retiring, an aid to sound sleep. Rec- 
ommended for the overworked, the 
anaemic and the undernourished. 


There are some cheaper preparations—calling 
themselves malt preparations—they are bev- 
erages, not tonics. Malt-Nutrine is rich in 
malt—that's what gives it its value to you. 


I nsist, 


All Druggists — Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal 


Revenue Department to be a pure malt 
product, not an alcoholic beverage. Con- 
tains 14.50 per cent malt solids—!.9 


per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet on Request 


Anheuser-Busch 


St. Louis, 


U. S. A. 





A GUIBE TO 
GOOD ENGLISH 


By Robert P. Utter, Ph D. 


Associate Professor of English, Amherst College 


This book offers in accessible form the fa 
about the use of the English language wh; 
every writer needs to have where he can ref 
to them. The first part deals with spelli: 
punctuation, grammar, sentence and paragray; 
structure, and choice of words. The sec: 
part describes the best methods for collecti; 
material for expository and argumentative writ 
ing, and the third part contains a chapter « 
prosody and an outline review of English gran 
mar. 

“A book to fill a real need.” 

The Christian Advoca 

“The author lays his finger unerringly 
the more common uglinesses of popular usag: 
and his book may be strongly recommended 1 
those who write to avoid them.” 

San Francisco Argor 

“Should be kept at the nght hand of dio 
who desire to write correct and winsome Eng 
lish.” —Watchman-Examiner (N. Y.). 


Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















Edited by Isabel Ely Lord 
16mo, $1.00 net each 


How to Cook and Why 
By ELIZABETH CONDIT and JESSIE A LONG 


Assistant baw rvisor in ¢ 
Housth zs ratt fr fafut 


essaiin in deagle, untechnical language for 
the average housekeeper the scientific priciples 
underlying cookery. What Food Is; The Valu 
of Cereals; Bread and Yeast; Eggs, Milk, and 
Cheese; Why Meat Is Important; What to Eat 
Together; How to Keep Food. 


Planning and Furnishing the Home 
By MARY J. QUINN 


Instructor in Design, f Hom and 


The following uelee are ‘treated fully: The 
Beauty of the House; Building the House; 
Renting the House or Apartment; What to Do 
for the Halls; The Family Living-Rooms; The 
Dining-Room; Kitchen and Pantry; Where We 
Sleep; Our Luxuries. 


Housekeeper: s Handbook or Cleaning 
By SARAH J. MACLEOD — 


Instructor in Care of Houce tf Househ tence and 
irt, Pratt Institute 


Among the topics ented are: Importance 
and Cost of Cleanliness; Ventilation; Wood- 
work, Walls, and Ceiling; Metals, Glass, and 
China; How to Sweep, Dust, and Clean a Room; 
The Choice and Care of Refrigerators; Household 
Fuels and Stoves; Household Insects and Pests; 
Lists of Cleaning-Materials and Implements. 





.—HARPER & BROTHERS, [Established 1817) 


HARPER’S HOME ECONOMICS 
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(THOMAS MOTT 
OSBORNE 


osed for 


“he Surve 
in the ~~ 
he found ina 


prison 


Photo Copyrighted, 
1916, by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


THE SURVEY: ONCE-A-MONTH 
$2 a Year—Introductory price 8-month trial $1 
In graphic text, first-hand investigations and summary of 
the month, this new once-a-month edition gets across to 
the average reader the latest results of social exploration. 
In THE SURVEY for April 
Bohunk and Finn: life and labor on the Mesaba Range. 
A Garden City for Cripples: the latest i in war monuments. 
The Seamy Side of Americanization in the Anthracite Belt. 
100,000 American Workers win the eight-hour day. 
Kentucky Barbecue: the new social work among farmers. ) 
y 





25c. a Copy 112 E. 19 St., N. Y. Cit 











PUTT ee 


ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 


That beautiful, smooth 
spreading material which 
the painter brushes on your 
house Most people call it 
paint. 

Ask for Paint Rep 74 
and leart we at t 
paint 

National Leed Company: 
New Y 








The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 











Ideal refrigeration requires one hundred per cent 
perfection in FOUR POINTS 

Cleanliness (3) —C oldness— or 

4 scientifically correct low temperature. 

circulation of dry air. (4 Ice Conservation. 
Some refrigerators have a high percentage in 
some of these points. But the high average in 
all four points goes to the 


“Monroe” Refrigerator 


Cleanliness is assured by the ‘‘Monroe’s’’ solid one-piece 
porcelain food compartments—all corners round«d. No 
metal to corrode. No enamel to chip Not a single 
crack, crevice or corner to harbor dirt or germs Easy 
to clean and keep clean. Circulation of cold dry air 

is secured by features scientifically ed. 
Low temperatures are obtair y avy and high class 
insulation — tight-fitting dé $ an automatic locks 

which prevent leakage of c 
All these things mean ice conservation and small ice cost. 
The “‘Monroe”’ is not sold in stores. We p it from 
eight prepaid—on 
j tr Hale 
GET OUR 
FREE BOOK! 

It tells many ‘ho eather’”* 
food facts »w pon ee 
judge the “Monroe " It will 
measure up fully to all your 
r qin ments. There is no obli- 
on. Your name and address 
will bring the book promptly. 


4 Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
Good Housckecging institute 115 Benson St., Lockiend, Ohio 
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In 1825 the famous “Old Brick Row’’ of Yale College was insured in 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. Ever since that date Yale 
buildings have been insured in the Hartford. One by one the quaint little 
buildings of the Old Brick Row have given way to many-storied, modern 
dormitories and recitation halls, until now only Old South Middle remains 
as alandmark. Yale has grown from a small college to a great university, 
and the Hartford from a struggling, pioneer enterprise to the fire insurance 
company doing the biggest business in the United States. Both have grown 
great through steadfast adherence to an ideal of service. It is this faithfulness 


to a century-old ideal that is today the most striking characteristic of the are opt 


INSURANCE SERVICE =r 


sustall 


TWO HARTFORDS a 


over 1 
guard 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company for The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
over 106 years has served the American pany carries into the field of casualty and 
people faithfully and well. In all its his- bonding insurance the same high traditions V 
tory it has met every obligation fully, fairly and unquestioned financial strength that A Ef 
and on the dot of time, have made the parent company famous. 
grave 
in tin 
tear 0 
Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in chant 
which you may be interested. Mail it to us and we - h 
will send you full information. Ay in Cm 


0 Reb aoe Ings, 

“| Hartford Fire Insurance Co. till away 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. “ms pe 
Hartford, Conn. in th 


the | 
“COUPON—CHECK—TEAR OFF—MAIL ~ activ 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance 








ence 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department H5) 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. deal 
Gentlemen:——Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon 
A Motor Cycle * Leakage A 
_ Burglary Hail rine . 
~| Employer's Liability | Breeders and Exhibitors ' 
—| Workmen's Compensation Tea ming 


~} Bonding Rent Sal esmen’s <a berle 
“| Flevater Regi stered Ma 


Plate Glass Live Stock T Use -- ll prov 
Race Horse Live Stock Explosion strip 
mati 
forg 
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Present Conditions in American 


Business and Finance 


S<sIQENERAL business shows 
little change from the con- 


9 ) noted here ‘ts win ail 

many industrial plants, per- 

. haps most industrial plants 

<i in widely dissimilar lines, 

are operating to the limit of their capacities 

with orders for many months to come, but 

cross-currents are appearing in the situation 

and the problems of our war-born and war- 

sustained prosperity have become increas- 

ingly complicated and vexatious. But this 

is not an unalloyed evil, for a spirit of con- 

servatism arising out of the war is spreading 

over the country and is tending to safe- 
guard the future. 


WRONG that is known may be righted 

and a tendency that might lead to 
grave difficulties can be corrected if detected 
in time. Up to a recent date the one great 
fear of careful observers has been that mer- 
chants and manufacturers might be caught 
in the current and swept from their moor- 
ings, as speculative Wall Street was carried 
away by its excesses last year. And the 
danger has been real, not imaginary, for the 
tremendous volume of business originating 
in the war demands has enormously enriched 
the country, and stimulated a degree of 
activity unknown heretofore in the experi- 
ence of this generation of bankers and 
dealers. 


AVISH buying by the Entente Powers, 

the execution of rush orders for num- 
berless articles purchased regardless of cost 
provided quick deliveries could be assured, 
stripped the country’ bare of surplus raw 
materials and finished products. Looms and 
forges were turned away from staple lines 
and upon goods for belligerent use, and un- 


der the abnormal demand prices advanced. 
Stocks of merchandise in jobbers’ and re- 
tailers’ hands were notably light, and do- 
mestic consumers fearing a scarcity of goods 
or still higher prices entered the markets, 
and their orders superimposed upon those of 
the warring nations resulted in a further 
taxing of productive capacity and a further 
enhancement of commodity prices. 


ND other factors, many of them, con- 
tributed to the hectic activity. Eng- 
land obtained the mastery of the seas, and 
the markets of the world were closed to the 
Teutonic Powers; much of the machinery of 
Great Britain and France was transferred to 
the manufacture of munitions and supplies; 
domestic labor demanded its share of the 
huge profits, with the result that competi- 
tion was stifled and new markets were 
opened to our wares at the same time the 
purchasing power of the community was in- 
creased. We have sold raillions of dollars’ 
worth of women’s hosiery to London, and 
dress goods to Paris and Australia, things 
unheard of in our commercial annals, be- 
cause Great Britain and France could not 
serve their home markets. 


NDER such conditions the temptation 

of merchants and dealers to buy specu- 
latively and in excess of requirements has 
been and still is very great; and the more so 
because domestic industry has been so great- 
ly stimulated by the war demand that many 
observers have been losing sight of the stimu- 
lating impulse of war. Therein centered the 
fear already mentioned that: business men 
might be swept off their feet, but there is 
less danger of that now than in the not re- 
mote past, for high prices are bringing their 
own correction, and recent discussions of 
peace have had a sobering influence, even 
though peace may be a long way off. 





PRESENT CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Investment Bonds 


as 


Business Insurance 


Firms and individual business 
men should establish a fund for 
insurance against lack of working 
capital during depressions. 


We have published a reprint of 
an article on this subject which 
appeared in a recent issue of 
“The Independent,” copies of 
which will be sent. on request. 


Send for ‘‘ Pamphlet H-1908 ’’ 


Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine St. New York 





ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
AND 
ATTRACTIVE YIELD 


are the prime elements of a satisfactory in- 
vestment. Our 4 per cent—6 months, and 
5 per cent—12 months certificates of deposit 


GUARANTEED 


under the laws of the State of South Dakota, 
fully meet these requirements. Deposits of 
$10 and up invited Absolutely confiden- 
tial Correspondence promptly answered 


WALWORTH COUNTY STATE BANK 


SELBY, SOUTH DAKOTA 














BOOKS BY 


CHARLES A. CONANT 


Principles of Money and Banking 
One of the few works which constitute a 
systematic treatise on money and banking. 
2 Vols., $4.00 net 


Principles of Banking 
A new edition of the material contained in 
volume two of the foregoing. $1.75 .net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
[Established 1817] 











HAT some speculative buying of m 

chandise has been indulged in can; 
be doubted and in the aggregate it may. 
of a considerable amount, but the eviden 
of its culmination are multiplying. | 
the Jron Age, in a recent review of con 
tions in the iron and steel industry Says 


Signs of a more conservative spirit are be; 
ning to appear in the steel trade with intimaty 
that the crest of the wave of price advances | 
been reached or is near at hand. Sentimen: 
inclines no less strongly to the belief that the n 
will be crowded for all the year; but there is | 
excitement and buyers are not as indifferent 
they were to the effects of high prices. 


UT consumers of iron and steel are not 

the only persons who are showing con 
cern over high prices and the necessity of 
curbing speculative buying of merchandis: 
Take the textile industry for an exampk 
Of conditions prevailing there the Journa 
of Commerce remarks: 


In dry-goods primary markets, merchants ar: 
giving serious thought to the danger that lies i1 
a rapid expansion in the volume of trade accom 
panied by the extraordinary rise in values which 
has taken place. They foresee the quick locking 
up of capital which must occur when these values 
are transmitted fully to jobbing and retail circles, 
and they recognize the possibilities that lie ir 
any great credit shock that may occur in financial 
circles in war times. There is no lack of cont- 
dence in general fundamental soundness at pre: 
ent, and when merchants speak of anxiety they 
refer more particularly to the evidences of a dé 
sire to speculate on the part of large users of good 
and large distributors whose business has been of 
record-breaking volume. 


ip referring to specific branches of th« 
textile trade the Journal of Commerce says 
that “Silk manufacturers are confronted 
with the highest prices of raw silk that have 
ever prevailed”; in the wool goods division 
“prices have reached a level unknown to th« 
present generation of merchants’’; in linens 
“prices are up a full 100 per cent on some 
goods and 50 per cent advance over pre-wa! 
prices is not uncommon,” cotton goods 
“have risen to levels not touched before in 
nearly 30 years”; and many denims, “the 
cloths that go into working-men’s overalls, 
are priced at the highest levels known since 
the Civil War.” The same story is told of 
“hundreds of dry-goods notions, carpets, 
rugs, furs and a host of other things.” 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


O single industry has been so seriously 
affected as that of railway transporta- 

ion by the unprecede nted adv: ance in com- 
modity prices, and it happens most unfortu- 
itely, for less than a year ago the roads 
ere suffering from a serious depression in 
usiness and improvement work was at the 
west point in memory. Labor was che: ap 
nd plentiful, while materials could be se- 
ured at unusually low prices. The railways 
save shared in the rapid improvement in 
usiness, and were preparing extensive 
chedules of work, but all materials have 


idvanced enormously, with the exception of 


steel rails, and the carriers are unabie to 
secure deliveries, in addition to which they 
are confronted with a shortage of labor, and 
a threatened strike unless they accede to the 
demands for higher wages 


N illuminating circular bearing upon the 
M\ increased cost of railway operation result- 
ing from the high cost of materials and sup- 
plies was issued recently by W. C. Nixon, re- 
aoc and chief operating officer of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco roads. In urging all 
ofhcers and employees to exercise the greatest 
possible economy in the purchase and con- 
sumption of supplies Mr. Nixon enclosed a 
schedule of one hundred and six articles in 
common use among the carriers which have 
advanced in price from 10 to 700 per cent 
within the year. Twenty classes showing an 
enhancement of 100 per cent or more are as 
follows: 


Acids, 168.5; axels, car and engine, 200; 
antimony and babbit metal, 193.6; brass, bar, 
sheet and spring, 122; steel bridges, 140; pipe 
covering, all kinds, 100; drills, all varieties, 
241.7; ferrules, 140.1; boiler flues, 100; gasoline, 
181.5; black sheet iron, 100; nuts, square and 
hexagonal, 122.5; locomotive crank pins, 146.1; 
piston rods, 166.6; steel fire-boxes, 137; tank and 
plate steel, 150; tool steel, 700; superheaters and 
parts, 100; tie plates, 140.8; and blue vitriol, 
373.7 per cent. 


ITTLE would be gained by enumerating 

other articles, which include wire rope, 
95 per cent; track spikes, 80 per cent; rivets, 
g6 per cent; cotton and wool waste, 58.2 
per cent; manila rope, 66 per cent; dyna- 
mite, 63 per cent; common iron bars, 75 
per cent, and so on ad infinitum. “A careful 
analysis may develop,” said Mr. Nixon, 
“that, considering the prevailing excessive 
prices of material, we would at present be 
better off if we make only partial repairs 
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Investing Money 
on Earning 
Power 


Income—earning power— is the 
first test to be applied to any 
property in considering it as se= 
curity for an investment. It 1 is 
the first test of the experienced 
bond buyer in investigating a rail- 
road or public utility issue, and it 
likewise should be the first test 
in loaning money on real estate. 


Newly improved, well located 
city real estate earns an ample i in- 
come and naturally forms the best 
o security for an investment. 
When the assured yearly income 
from such property is sufficient 
to meet the interest on the loan, 
to amortize or pay off about 5% 
of the principal sum, and to leows 

a sufficient surplus, the invest- 
ment is well protected. 


This is one of our chief require~ 
ments under the Straus Plan of 
safeguarding i investments on real 
estate. Under this plan, we pur- 
chase entire issues of first mort- 
gage real estate bonds direct from 
the mortgagors, after careful in- 
vestigation, and sell them, sur= 
rounded by thorough safeguards, 
direct to the investing public. 


The success of our plan is shown 
by the fact that no investor has 
ever lost a dollar of principal or 
interest on any security pur- 
chased of us since this House 
was founded, 34 years ago. 


If you wish a safe investment 


interest, 


yielding 542 to 6% 
write today for 


Circular No. E-66 7 


S.W. STRAUS. & Co. 


Straus 6B UILDING | BROADWAY 
CHICAGO 1. NEW YORK 
DETROIT-MINNEAPOLIS 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN AMERICAN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 











6% 
Farm Land Bonds 


So well secured 
(Property valued approximately three times 
(bond issue.) 

By such excellently situated land, 
(In a widely known wheat producing dis- 
(trict, every acre being within six miles of a 
(railroad.) 

And for such a small amount per acre, 
(Only about one-quarter of the price that 
(similar land has brought in this section, 

that the Investment is safe beyond ques- 

tion and suitable for investors requiring 
sound security and excellent yield. 
Ask for Circular No. 609 HA 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


10 South La Salle St., Chicago 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 

















Where the Money Grows 


By GARET GARRETT 


The author in an easy, conversational 
way gives a series of remarkable vignettes 
of Wall Street, meaning the whole financial 
district. It is as if one should visit all the 
banks and brokers’ officers in the district, 
follow the trader or the manipulator 
through his day, be privileged to invade 
sanctums and able to understand the mo- 
tives of everything said or done. The odd 
habits and alleged superstitions of the men 
in the Street are discussed, and various 
striking types, such as the “hoodoo,” are 
described. The ways of bank presidents 
and brokers’ clients, the mysterious doings 
of manipulators and traders are all en- 
tertainingly set forth. Finally, there is a 
chapter upon the Wolf—the man who 
preys upon Bulls and Bears as they are 
supposed to prey upon the Lambs. There 
is no financial discussion, advice on money 
matters, or preaching about the ethics of 
speculation. 


rOmo, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











instead of undertaking complete reney 
although it might ordinarily be better to 
new fully than to repair in part. Th 
should be a saving in the long run by rea 
of having used fewer materials at pres 
high prices in making repairs than in mak 
complete renewals.” 


ae geen may be near at hand or it n 
be remote, but it is apparent that ¢. 
eral industry cannot sustain the present ba 
of commodity prices much longer. ‘|| 
warnings against speculative purchases 
merchandise and action like that of 
Receiver of the St. Louis & San Franci: 
Railroad in restricting purchases to ba: 
necessities, which is typical of prudent n 
everywhere, is certain to have a widespr 
influence, and it is far better that the rea 
justment which is destined to come in a: 
event should be gradual. A sudden and 
precipitate decline in prices, such as might 
follow an unanticipated declaration‘of peac: 
would precipitate a commercial crisis. 


HAT there are sustaining elements in th: 

situation is not to be denied. They ar 
found, in the largely augmented wealth ot 
the country, in the change in our statu: 
from a debtor to a creditor nation, which 
will give us a commanding position in th: 
foreign exchanges after the war, and in ou: 
abundant supplies of raw materials, which 
Europe will require in the work of rehabilita 
tion. The normal condition of the world 
and the normal condition of industry 1s 
peace, not war, and it is idle to think that 
general business under normal condition: 
could long survive the existing range ©! 
commodity values. 


T is scarcely necessary to say that indus 

tries capitalized on the present basis of 
earnings and prices should be very carefull) 
scrutinized by investors, for they will lb: 
subjected to very severe tests in the days t: 
come. Well-secured bonds, the stocks o! 
seasoned railway and industrial corporations. 
good real-estate mortgages and the like ar 
far safer than war stocks and appeal mor: 
strongly to prudent men and women tha! 
new enterprises. And investors, howeve: 
their inclinations may run, should deal onl 
with well-established houses. There is spe- 
cial need for this caution now, for the era 
of prosperity has greatly stimulated th: 
activities of stock swindlers and promote!s 
of dubious undertakings. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Want aGood Time? © 


LONG ISLAND’S 
500 MILES OF 
BEACHES 


on Ocean, Sound and Bays, 
will give you a continual 
round of pleasure this sum- 
mer—boating, surf and still- 
water bathing, fishing—all 
the finest to be had. 





Summer Homes, Hotels and 
i Boarding cottages on the shore 
and overlooking the water. 
' 
; Send ten cents to the G. P. A., Long 
Island R.R., Pennsylvania Station, N. Y., 
| 
F 


LS for book showing actual pictures and 
describing just what you will find. 








LASKA 5 Personally Conducted 

Tours in June and July. 
One Tour Visiting ‘MIDNIGHT SUN.” 

15 Pacifie Coast Tours, including all the Great National 


Parks, some of the most wonderful and interesting trips ever 
offered Remarkably low inclusive rates. Write for booklet. 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
309 Fifth Ave., New York 1115 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





—De Luxe Tours— 








TO THE GREAT WEST 


Attractive Itir including 
Yelk ywstone, Yo and 


Colorado, ( alifornia, Pa fic N thy est at 


Alaska te the Arctic Circle 





r Park é 
d 


“The American Land of the Midnight Sun" 
24 to 44 Day T urs. All Expenses Included. 
Travel-service Absolutely the Best. 


JAPAN July mer V: Tours leave. San, Francisco 
THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 




















TAKA AUSTRALIA 


Summer there now! Voyage delightful via Honolulu and Samoa, 
Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw American steamers every 21 
days from San Francisco (May 2, 23, June 13. July 4. etc.) 


Return Ist class, $337.60; 2d class, $225.00; including China, 


Japan, Ist class, $675.00; to Honolulu, $65. 00. Folders free. 


HM. E. RURNETT,17 Batiery Pi., N.Y. 
SYVDN EY or 671 Market St., San Franeiseo 








THE FINEST SUMMER CRUISE ON 
THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


| V4 DAY wcrinern cass (0° 


Visiting Foreign America 
equal rg novelty, and heal thfu Iness to a Eur opens ruise. Visiting 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, the 1} ~~ es, and S7. JOHNS 
Newfoundland, the Norway of Amer 


“RED CROSS LINE 


New tourist steamshi ips, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL., fitted with every 








convenience and satety device. ( of trip incl la er 

7 days at sea and 5 in port Spie lid cuisine. orct ea sports v 
is your he tel tor the entire trip Reduced Ra tes fc oS —_ r A ommodations, 
Juneand Sept. Write todav for illustrated booklet 2 


BOWRING & COMPANY, i7 Battery Pi., N. ¥. 
eSuacacmm TRrIiYs 
—_ to ve wst fornia, Grand Canyon, Ha 
aska , Great t kes, Th mad Islands, Adiron 
= :, aw eM Write for booklet. 
Delta ‘Tours 
202 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. 





_ 





Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture 
and Use. Revised edition 
By H. P, WELLS 
The book goes into all necessary details, 
with drawings and diagrams of the mak- 
ing and use of rods and fly-tackle and the 
making of flies. It is the best authority 
on this subject in existence. 
Illustratedt with Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, 81.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Rock 


Ever Camp Out in 
Colorado ? 


Island 
































With a forest-covered moun- 
tain at your back, a sparkling 
stream at your feet, a tur- 
quoise sky overhead, an open 
camp fire at night? 


That’s real living, a rest for the 
mind—a stimulation for the body 
and it’s yours for the asking—among 
the Colorado Rockies. Go this sum- 
mer and go the most interesting and 
comfortable way, via Rock Island 
Lines and the justly famous 


“Rocky Mountain Limited” 


Daily from Chicago. Other excellent 
trains on convenient schedules from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. 
Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superb Dining Car Service 


Hotels, boarding houses, ranches 
to suit any purse. Our illustrated 
literature tells you what to see and 
do and the approximate cost. Low 
excursion fares allsummer. Write 
today for interesting booklets. 

L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Rock Island Lines 
Room 738, La Salle Station, Chicago 
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THE LARGEST FIREPROOF 
RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 
—— - a. Le 
MAGNITUDE AND CHEERFULNESS gs 











NEW YORK 












D.S.WHITE,Prest. .W.MOTT.Mgr. MARGIE 





UNIQUE FEATURES: 
The vast Marble Exchange- 
flanked with Flowers and 
Sheltered Angles. the Forecourt, 
Fountain of Fate.Cloister Garden, 
Restaurant, Submarine Grill, 
Rose Hall, Library Tower, 
Belvedere and Three 
Decks looking on the 


is aren ys Boardwalk and 
| detent” bs eracin tel os the Ocean. 


TRAVEL 








NEW JERSEY 

















If Coming To New York — 
hy Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


CLENDENING "1s 






Select, homelike, econ mmical. 
f parlor, bed 
two persons, $2.00 daily per suite 
Write forBooklet H . with man < f city 


OHAWK ith Lake. Capacity 13. Lat. 

So «OST CQuipment, electric ity, 

& Cottages running water every room. 
Garage. ( 





"ANTIO CITY, N.J. | 9 342, Season June I5 
Galen Hall ATI ANTI ort ¥N. . 
New stone, brick pt OE rare Sow Us fo October1 


oO 
and attendance unsurpassed 


Ste | THR 
om, private bath for 


. Pau 
Longstaff, Old Forge, N. ¥ | Next Where-To-Go forms close Apr. 30 “See America First” 


pen, always ready, always busy. Table 





SEND 7 ont : 

TEN CENTS Uncle Sam's greatest playground in Montana 
FOR A CcCoPY |= —_—- a land B.. inta a climbing ~~ ' 
Full of victures and | moter irs M dern hotels—Swiss chalets acm 
information about ns $1.00 to 5. « y. Write for FREE be 
resorts. Published at A. 4 4.. Great Northern Ra 
Asbury Park NJ | “’ . as al, Hine 








New England Vacations 














+ . 
Fishing 
Come on 
Don't say you re too aor. 
ond a week end und feel th 
— effects for a year 
r Best game fishing in Americs 0 


Maine’s Forest Lakes 


} bass that for size 








t an 
Salmon, trou rot 
and fight cant be matched 
nsive to go 
tasy and inexpenst a 
"7 tels and camps full of real comft 
ote 


Send for booklet D 


















Address Vacation Bureau, 171 Broadway, Room 107, 





_— SSS 





Maine Woods 


A whole world of unusual. 
healthful, never-to-be forgotten 
summer experiences. 


Vacation Rude 


They 
make 
easy, © summer Planning 







Other dependable 
- re the best hotels 
- > salle 
New England reeorts 7 
Including White yg 


Hampshire an 
Berkshire 





The best vacation for building up 
tired bodies and nerves. 

Explore wild lakes Camp in the 
open, take wonderful canoe trips, try 
game-fishing. 

Or live at one of the permanent camps or 
summer hotels among the lakes and woud 
with their vigorous outdoor life. summer 
sports and jolly social life 















Only 10 hours from New York Expenses 


Most moderate 
Send for booklet A 








New York. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.—Boston & Maine R. R.—Maine Central R.R. 























Quaint Cape Cod 


A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest—Fishing, Bathing, Sailing, Golf 


Write Advertising Department, Room 472, New Haven, Ct., for 


Seashore 
Country 
Lakes 





Delightful All-Water Trips, 35 Steamships, New York City, Boston, Mass., Portland & 
15 Koutes, 80 Landings. rares are always A Coast & Interior of Maine. Nova Scotia, 
lower than by rail. Unsurpassed Facilities. 





METROPOLITAN S. S_ LINE 
service KENNEBEC LINE 
St. John. NB. vie P rtland, Eastport and Lubec 
aod FRONTIER LINES 

YARMOUTH LINE 


Boston & New York 





Lv. each city 5 P.M. 

Boston & points on Kennebec River 

PORTLAND & ROCKLAND, PORTLAND & BOOTHBAY, BATH & BOOTHBAY, MT DESERT & BLUE HILI 
TD. 


Boston and Yarmouth, N. S., connecting at Yarmouth with trains for all points in the Maritime Provinces. 
For Tickets, Schedules and Hotel List (the latter ready May 1) write Passenger Traffic Department, India Wharf, Boston. Mass , or Pier 19, N. R,, N. Y. City 


New Brunswick,other Maritime Provinces 


MAINES.S. LINE. Portland & New York 


BOSTON & PORTLAND LINE Daily 
BUSTON & BANGOR LINE 


Baily service INTERNATIONAL LINES. Boston 4 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH S. §. CO, LTD. 








— __Where-To-Go and its Travel Olub works day and night for your interests. 10th Year. 
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| Modern equipment thror 
-_ son: June 20th to S« vt 
reservations still availa 


— C. Prior, Mote "Lenox, a 



































: 
INLAND RESORT HOTELS AUTOING 
; ) SALMON- BATHING Tennis it 
Wn UP: nN FISHING: HUNTING CANOEING SUPtHS 
Gos GUIDES COOKING COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FOR MEN & WOMEN: SEND 10° FOR ILLUS. 
4 BOOK, TO PASSENGER TRAFFIC MGR 
BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RR BANGOR ME 
] aM ~; INK Moo senead Lane Me- Modern 
stf hing, Hunting, Boat 
ennis 3up Special rates Families or 
F Fenn et vy A Crafts. Greenville Jct. Me 


INTERVALE WHITE MTS. N.H. 


INTERVALE HOUSE. A Summer Hore OF Ref 
riweMENT ANDO Rest With Amusement Alt IMPROVEMENTS. 


Y Grand SCENERY, CARRIAGE & GaRAst LiveRes, Fine Roaps.Aut ¥ 
) Srorrs. ORCHESTRA. EXCELLENT Tast Booklet H S.Munsert 


MASSACHUSETTS 








| 
kia 






HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 





a 





¢< THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
,. , Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
S the most homelike hotels in the world 
0 quiries gle adly answered 
Pcoste eloM¢r and ou yoklet mailed —y~> 





Sconset cattage Club “Nentwekel, Messe 


June h ine location, Excellent 
sine. Surf bathing. Golf, 


d up. Booklet. 


Tennis. 33, 
Address Isaac Hills. 
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Overnight 
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DIGBY NOVA SCOTIA 


TRAVEL 


There’s 
No Country 


Like 


N ova Scotia 


tion and 


paradie 





from 


By Combmed Woter and Rail Route 





Write for particulars on Tour No,100 


Dominion Atlantic Raiiway 


R U PARKER, Ger Agt 







KENTV 





LLE, Nowe 





Boston 












LOUR LODGE 


Golf, Tennis, 
Garage. 


MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. 


Boating, 
Write for bookle t. 


and eoteg re 85 
Digby, N 
sathing, Fishing, g 











Health & Pleasure Resort 
with the famous Min 
eral Baths for the 
relief of Rheumatism. 





PARK HOTEL MGS | 














BATTLE CREEK 


A Mecca for health seekers. Over 1,000 
different curative baths and treatments, re- 
nowned diet system, reducing and fatten- 
ing diets scientifically regulated. thirty- 
three specializing physicians, 300 trained 
nurses, restful tropical garden, colossal 
fecreation gymnasium, swimming pools, 
beautiful natura) surroundings. invigorat- 
ing climate, just the place for rest and 
health building 

Send for free booklet, “The Simple Life ina 
Nutshell”’ and illustrated prospectus, 
THE SANITARIUM, 


























Medical 


— Springs A N. Y. a 


| Réaime, baths, climate, every essential for 


health building. Write Dr. H. F. Baright 


;| Steuben “Sanitarium "yy" 


Every known advantage to , ie A io 


bt heautiful surroundings; every form of 


an sical treatment: electricity, hydrother 
apy, ete. Pure air, pure food, pure water 
Perfect hys giene. Mod. rates, Write for bkIt 


2 SEATTLE WASH. 


HOTEL | BUTLER &"": 


Cafe without peer. Ce tnter 6 te — Taxi fare 





| Rooms $1.00 up; with bath $2 H comforts 
A CHESHIRE MITC HELL. Mer | 


to the traveler 











the United 


J he seashore 


States, 


from Maine to 





, | 





HARPER 


IN VACATION 
By HARRISON 


N this book of leisurely wanderings the 
pointing out 
Atlantic 
Long Island Sound, the Great Lakes, Niagara, 
homes, ever-young Greenbriar White and other Virginia Springs 
the winter resorts of Florida, the ( 


‘arolinas and ( 


& BROTHERS 


their 
City, 


present 


valifornia. 





a! ‘ 
AMERICA 
4 on 4 . 4 
1c 
RHODES 
author journeys among the various holiday resorts of 
attractions and lingering over past glories. 
Harbor, the 
and the semi-rural existence of luxurious country 


Newport, Bar 


Illustrated in color 


1817) 


















Massachusetts beaches, 


. i Rig White Mountains, 


Svo, Cloth, 31.50 net. 


“NEW. YORK 








Send for your py of the 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Searchlight 
histori 


DEPARTMENT, 
LARGEST RIVER STEAMERS IN THE WORLD 


M igazine, 


which 


interesting 
Hudson River. 


PIER 32, NORTH 


—“Searchlight Route’— 


The Luxurious way to travel between New York City and Albany, the 
gateway to northern and western New York and western Massachusetts. 
Service like that of your favorite hotel. 


information about the 


RIVER, NEW YORK 








HUDSON NAVIGATION 


COMPANY 
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Niagara to the Sea 





VIA THE THOUSAND comme 
THE PICTURESQUE 

ALL-WATER ROUTE 

=o neemeasmationns fl ‘ 
ee." = ; at DOUSA™ 




















—- 
aE Lae ; MURRAY BAY Lavo TE HAD 
All the charm of quaint, old-world 


\ QUEBEC 5<--" The trip includes the 
travel haunts. The most satis- / 


Thousand Islands, the ex- 


fying trip in America bcc sen Seer “a Se mar- 
for health and rec-  _ “°ng,Sanz- Roptds-< Gs Es Tochine Rapids, se tins of Montreal, 
reation. MINT or ES a r Quaint old Quebec, and 
800 miles of lakes, ——~ SF. SSREXANDRIA the famous Saguenay River, with its stupen- 
rivers and , / “Gamers dous Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity.” 
rapids ¥ LAKE , Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at 
Pal ON ITARIO Murray Bay and Tadousac. 
TORSIEy STA aed f 7 Fares from To Montreal and return, > . ° $18.55 
f “ee, — Niagara To Quebec and return, . P : 25.90 
L/ x . “ROCHESTER Falls: To Saguenay River and return, . * 34,55 


Send 6c postage for illustrated booklet, map and guide to JOHN F. PIERCE, 
Asst. Pass. Trafic Mgr., CanadaSteamship Lines, 101 R. & O. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


HAMILTON Ke NIAGARA FALLS 

















HOTEL SIPPICAN, MARION, MASS. 


Post Office: Marion, Mass. 
One of New England's exelusive Summer resorts. Season: June to September. 
Capacity 150. Orchestra. Tennis, Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. Electric Lights. 
Send for booklet. HARRY T. MILLER, Ownership Management 
Until June 7th address Mr. Miller, at Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale, Mass. (Open year round.) 
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ogo The Trip That Satisfies 


Summertime will soon be here and 
with it the joys of a vacation trip. 
Where Are You Going ?—Ih« 
Great Lakes is the mecca for particu- 
lar and experienced travelers on busi- 
ness and pleasure trips. The D. & ¢ 
Line Steamets embody all the qualities 
of speed, safety and comfort Lhe 

of the decks, the cool, refreshing lake 

breezes, the commodious staterooms and parlors and 

= unexcelled cuisine, make life aboard these floating 

palaces a source of continual enjoyment. 


“D. & C. A SERVICE GUARANTEE” 


Daily service between Detrort and Buffalo and Detroit and 
Cleveland. During July and August delightful day trips 
between Detroit and Cleveland, also two boats every Sat- 
irday and Sunday nights. Four trips weekly from Toledo 
nd Detroit to Mackinac Island and Way Ports. From 
June 25th to Sept. 10th Speci: L Ste amer Cleveland to Ma kina 

ind dire t, making no stops en route except at Detroit ea h direc- 
ion Daily Service between Toledo and Put-In-Bay, June roth to Sept. 1och. 


Railroad Hicbute Resspted: Fe mementos oo DLS Ce temas Sotwees 


. 





Seer 
FALE) 


freedom 


Tet 


nd for illustrated pamphlet and Gre - Lake Mi: ap on rou yutes, rats 
Address L. G. Lewis, Gen!. Pa Agent, Detroit, M 
DETROIT 2 CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY, 9 Wayne Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
PHILIP H, MeMILLAN, President A. A, SDHANTZ, Viee-Pres. and Genl. Mer. 


“Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 


ATLIN ano tHe YUKON 


Sleep that wakes in 1 eres g day, 

Sinalth that athe dhe doctees rules, e But to really know and appreciate the 4 

Knowledge never leitled in schools. finexpressible scenic grandeur of this 
—WHITTIER, 


Northland and enjoy its ideal summer 
climate—its flowers and sunshine— you } 

must see more than the shores. The / | 
advice of travelers who know is— /] 


A Summer Camp “Go Beyond 
for your boys or girls? The Shores” 


See the strangely fascinating interior 
by modern trains and Steamers. See the 
Atlin Lake Country * “The Beauty Spot 
of the World.” Sail down the ever inter- 
esting Yukon through the Five Finger 
Rapids to Dawson in the Klondike—or on 
down crossing and recrossing the Arctic 
—where the sun shines at midnight—to 
Fairbanks and Nome and return via 
Seward Valdez and Cordova. Truly a 
ing a suitable selection please trip of a lifetime. 
cocnsnmnd out Frequent sailings—exceptionally 

good meais and service. 

Early reservations essential. Write 
now for our interesting booklets. 
HERMAN WEIG,G.P.A. A.F. ZIPP,T. M. 
11S W. Washington St. 307 Alaska Bidg. 
Chicago Seattle, Wash. 


Thinking about what's best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer School and Camp 
Section of the Edueational Direc- 
tory of this issue. 





For additional assistance in mak- 










School Information Bureau 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.y, 




















Tin Pass & Yukon Route | 
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Maple- 
wood 
Hotel 








The Social and 
Scenic Centre of the 
White Mountains 


Elevated Location— Dry, Invigorating 
Air—Grand Mountain Views—Liberal 
Management Excellent Cuisine and Service 
—Fresh Milk and Vegetables from Maple- 
wood Farm—Pure Mountain Spring Water 
—Modern Conveniences—No Hay Fever 
or Malaria -—Private Cottages to Rent. 
MAPLEWOOD 18-HOLE GOLF LINKS 
have a range of 6,075 yards, and are unsurpassed 

by any in the Statee AUTOMOBILES and 
GARAGE. Autos to rent, and electricity and 
gasoline supplied. Repairs. There are FOUR 
TENNIS COURTS and GOOD BASE-BALL 
GROUNDS on the premises. EIGHT - PIECE 
ORCHESTRA. MorningConcerts. Eveningdancing. 
GUN CLUB. TRAP and RIFLE SHOOTING. 
HOTEL and COTTAGES 


Special Trap Shooting Tournament July 
3d to 8th inclusive. Many Prizes given 


MAPLEWOOD 


and MAPLEWOOD INN 
I MAPLEWOOD CASINO eontains Reading- 


room, Writing-rooms, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Billiard and Pool Rooms, Bowling Alleys, Souvenir 
Store, Spacious Ball-room and Theatre. Open Fire- 
places, Wide Balconies overlooking Golf Links and 
Ball Grounds and affording fine views of the moun- 
tains. Fine Livery, including saddle horses. 


MAPLEWOOD INN, nearly opposite the hotel 
furnishes, at moderate cost, good accommodation for 
145 guests, with an acceptable table and all the 
social advantages and recreations of Maplewood Hotel. 


Manager: LEON H. CILLEY 
MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


Booking for Hotel, 1180 BROADWAY, until July Ist, then 
MAPLEWOOD 


Bookiag for Inn, addres MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 


Permanent New York Office, 1180 Broadway 
Poland Spring Building 


















‘A LESSON IN CAUTION 


He was a veteran woodsman. In his belt just in front of 
his right thigh he carried a large hunting knife in a leather 
sheath. Evidently he had left the trail and sat down upon a 
log to rest; as he did so the knife penetrated the large artery 

| (femoral) in the thigh and he bled to death in three minutes. 
| His body was found in this position a month later. 


There's a lesson in caution for all campers to be learned from this sad 
| experience. No matter how we wise we are there is always an oppor 
| tunity to learn more. 


THE CAMPER’S LIBRARY 


Has been carefully selected for this very purpose from a list of several 
hundred titles. I here are seven books, each complete, each written by 
anexpert. Each fits the pocket for ready reference or the book shelt for 


future consultation. 
The titles are:— 


Camp Cookery Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 
Packing and Portaging Taxidermy 
Tracks and Tracking Vi inter Camping 

The Canoe, its selection, care and use 
There is a wonderful fund of information in this library for 
the beginner and expert alike. 

SEND NO MONEY 

This offer, which also includes a year's subscription to 
OUTING, is subject to your approval. If you are not satis- 
fied return the books at our expense. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 





ours PUBLISHING CO., 
141 West 36th Street, New York. 

me prepaid on approval your Camper’s Own Library 
of 7 volumes bn ee bound in green cloth, also the Outing maga- 
zine for twelve months. If i keep the books | will remit $1.00 a month 
for 7 months for the books and magazine. wise, | will return the 
books within ten days at your expense and my subscription to Outing 
will be cancelled. it is more convenient to pay in one amount, you 


may remit $6.00. 
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Watkins, New York 
on Seneca Lake. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





©he GLE 





A Mineral a HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL,known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


Beau ition in private park with miles of accurately graded walks for Ocrtel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 
750 a ) ft Ms ol minutes walk from Watkins vel By erg between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the 
adam. Sporty Golf C Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Boating, Music, Dancing 


th the hotel and are complete in all appointments for 
THE BA 1 HS : iemediete Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. The Radium 


Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium 
Salt in Solution 

FOR THE TREATMENT OF HEART, CIRCULATORY, KIDNEY, NUTRITIONAL AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS RHEUMATISM, GOUT AND OBESITY, WE OFFER ADVANTAGES UNSURPASSED 
IN THIS COUNTRY OR IN EUROPE 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Re ports on our Vineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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Americas Summer Paradise 
Lakes and Mountains of Northern New York | 


Trails blazed three centuries ago by Champlain and other new ~ i t ’ 
world pioneers are more alluring today. Forests where the war- : T 
cry of the Iroquois once rang are virgin forests still. Battlefields i. 
of early American history thrill with sentiment of five wars. ‘ tt 
Here is the center of the real out-door summer life. i | ’ 


THE ADIRONDACKS LAKE GEORGE 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN AUSABLE CHASM LAKE PLACID 
SARATOGA SPRINGS COOPERSTOWN . 
PLATTSBURG '¢,2*tive, center of Preparedness and Military Training, f 


5 Citizen-Soldier camps—the Mecca of all good Americans. 


And 150 Other Delightful Vacation Resorts 


Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Tramping, Camping, Boating, Bathing. 
The luxurious “Hotel Champlain” on Lake Champlain, and 
“Fort William Henry” on Lake George, open early in June. 
Pleasant inns, comfortable cottages and fascinating out-door 
camps abound. Accommodations to meet every taste ae purse. 


o& Delaware & Hudson luxuriously appointed trains leave Grand Central Station, 
New York. Connections with Hudson River Boat Lines at Albany and Troy. 


Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vacation Guide —“A Summer Paradise”— 


covering all resorts in this 32 million acre territory—6c postage. Illustrated 
folders of any section free. 


% 


Address M. J. POWERS, General Passenger Agent, Albany, New York 
= New York Information Bureau, 1354 Broadway 
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WHAT BERKEY & GAY DEALERS 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


ERKEY & GAY dealers can show you this suite. You will see that its charm lies 


not only in Detail of Design, but that its attractive simplicity is enhanced by the 
work of competent artists. 


@ Berkey & Gay dealers can offer you wide selection of Berkey & Gay suites, for any 


room, many at prices extremely moderate. 


@ Berkey & Gay dealers can demonstrate to you that with Berkey & Gay the first thought 


is for correct construction. 
@ Berkey & Gay dealers can convince you that, regardless of price, each piece of 
Berkey & Gay furniture has the same honest construction and the same excellent finish. 


@ Berkey & Gay dealers can prove to you that the difference in Berkey & Gay price is 
caused by difference in design and amount of material. 


@ These reasons justify our claim that Berkey & Gay furniture is good enough to be 


“FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S HEIRLOOMS”’ 


@ “ Masterpieces in Miniature,” a booklet we publish, will be mailed upon receipt of six cents in United 
States postage. 


ei BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


t~een oF 


Factories, Executive Office and Show Rooms 
196 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms An.3 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York—Wholesale Only. This inlaid mark of honor 
me. Visitors’ privileges extended only when accompanied by a dealer or ‘*ntifes to you each 


. . Berkey & Gay 
with a letter of introduction. piece 
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HERE is a distinctive charm in the interiors of 

all beautiful homes, whatever their costs, due 
to just the right diffusion of light, and shade, and 
air. These factors do not stand t up with the artistic 
furnishings and tangible decorations and declare 
their own value. But they are the essence of charm 
in any reallybeautifulroom. Forthis simple reason 


WILSON 


Venetian Blinds and Awnings 


have been specified by leading architects in the most nota- 
ble homes of the country for more than forty years. They 
srovide a simple and perfect system for absolute control of 
fight and shade and ventilation in any room under all con- 
ditions. They are permanent, efficient and attractive from 
within and without. They are fast supplanting fabric awn- 
ings and shades which for any purpose are not to be com- 
pared with the Wilson products. For porch and piazza, and 
especially sleeping porches, they have no equal. 

Ask your architect, or write for illustrated and descrip- 
tive booklet. Address nearest office. 


J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
8 West 40th Street New York 


Branches in New Orleans, American Sheet Metal Works and * T. Mann & Co.; 
Pittsburgh, H.H. Charles; Denver, Colorado Bldrs. Supply Company; Phila- 
delphia, L. H. Myrick; Seattle, S. W. R. Dally and “Crh braith-Bacon & Co.; 
ne, S. W. - R. Dally; Chicago, H. B. Dodge & Co.; Oklahoma City, 

s. H. Hanson; ackson & Corning Co.; Buffalo, Roger 
_—s Montreal, Stinson, Reeb — Supply Co. ; San Francisco and Los 
U.S. Metal Products Co.; A wt ig M. Van Harlingen; Boston, 

t . Baker; Norfolk, Va., J. G. = Rey Corp. 











WILSON 


“SOMETHING FOR EVERY BUILDING’ 
Steel —— Doors for Fire Pro- 


tection. Rolling Wood Partitions 
for Churches and Schools. Heavy 
Wood Rolling Doors for Round 
Houses. Venetian Blinds and Awn- 
ings for the house and porch. 
Sleeping Porch Blinds. Hygienic 
Wardrobes for Schools. Sliding 
Swing Doors for Garages. Wood 
Block Flooring for Armories and 
Public Buildings. 


Write for booklet of the product 
you are interested in. 
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ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 





Your photographic reminder of a big out- 
door event will mar the memory of the 
occasion if an important part of the scene 
is chopped off. 


With the No. 1A Folding Ansco this cannot 
happen. The exact radius finder shows you 
the image just as it will appear on the film. 
1A Folding Ansco. It prevents the disappointment of discover- 
Picture, 2'.x4' , inches. . 
Prices, $16, $17:50, $21. ing on development that the most-wanted 
~ part is missing. 


This is on/y one of the many exclusive 
Ansco features which make this camera so 
efficient. Ansco Speedex Film and Cyko 

Paper produce the best results with this 


or any other camera. Catalog 
a, from your dealer or us free 
"| upon request. Write us for 


specimen picture. 
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She graduation g ift 


that endures 


Graduation! What an epoch it marks in the life of the young man or young woman! It is 



































he end— and the busieninn. Laying aside schoolbooks forever, the student steps forth {rom the 
: classroom— into the world. 
; bg gift at such a time should possess, above The Dietrich Gruen, the world’s finest pocket 
all, he quality of pacman Such a gift is timepiece, $265 to $650. 


C. uen Verithin or Wristlet Watch. 
Adjusted Models canal to come within 
railroad time requi.ements. Precision Models, 


<n 
guaranteed to come within observatory time $25, $30, $35, $40, £45, $50, $75, $100. 
requirements, recognized by authorities to be 
he highest timekeeping periection obtainable. 


$25, $30, $35, $40, $50, $75, $85, Write for ““One Word froma Woman's f ull 


—a booklet on watches and small « at eur 


$109, $150, $230. should read before buying a timep « 


Veri thin& 
Wristlet Wate in 
She most beautiful watch inAmerica 


er 


The Gruen Wristlet Watch, the woman's watch 
of today—and tomorrow 


At good jewelers everywhere. 
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| pRrascs has no frontier for the five 
thousand owners of Packarp Twin-Six 
motor cars. Their playground is a continent. 
For them, the superior smoothness and greater 
ability of the twelve-cylinder engine is linked 
with the deliberate elegance of the patrician 
carriage. ‘They travel first class everywhere, 
all the time. 


THIRTEEN STYLES OF OPEN AND ENCLOSED BODIES 
Prices, with any open body, f. 0. b. Detroit 

The 1-35—Wheelbase 135 in., $3150 The 1-25—Wheelbase 125 in., $2750 

PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Nem then man in who o owns one 16 S| 4 4h 
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The Little Imitators—/ 72): siory 


YHEN their mother went to New “T thought this would wor you. It 
York for a shopping afternoon, little has taught us to use only Valspar wherever 
Harold and Bertha S. of Great we need varnish. We are going to have 


Neck, N. Y., got hold of some magazines the floor Valsparred next week.” 


and decided to play “ ad- This interesting letter is a 


vertisements.” VALENTINE'S better advertisement than 
On mother’s return she R we could write ourselves 
found Harold in his It points out that on front 
father’s top hat and coat ‘The Vasnish That Won't Turn White doors, window sills, porch 
and his sister dressed as ceilings, all varnished 
a “grown-up”,—and Harold was pouring woodwork and floors—the places where 
boiling water on the dining-room table. ordinary varnishes are ruined by water 


Valspar remains bright and new and will 


N S. w 
Mire 5. writes not turn white. 


‘They were imitating your Valspar adver- 


tisement showing the man pouring boiling Valspar may be had from most good paint 


‘ ss _ F onatl Laaeen enl 
water on a dining room table. It gave me and v arnish o ry You will png ner 
a start at first until I remembered my table , 2¢yY % Oy Me posters in the dealer 

° windort 


luckily is ‘ Finished with Valspar’, so we just 
mopped up the mess and it was all right. 


Special Trial Offer 


“Incidentally the floor, also flooded with Send us ten cents in stamps and we will 
hot water, did not escape damage, as that forward a small can of Valspar, enough 
is not Valsparred. to finish a small chair or table. 


When white enamel is needed, use Val-Enamel—starts white, stays white. 
Ask your dealer. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 459 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York Chicago TIN W. P. FULLER & CO. 
Boston Toronto ——— VAEN NES wane San Francisco and principal 
London Amsterdam ESTABLISHED 1832 Pacific Coast Cities 


Copyright 1916 by Valentine & Company 
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OFT silky hair, smooth 

white skin, delicate little 
garments—from head to foot 
everything about a child says, 
“To keep me clean use Ivory 
Soap” 


To the mother who knows 
lvory Soap nothing else seems 
quite good enough; nothing 
else seems to have the purity 
and mildness which she de- 


sires. 


For thirty-seven years Ivory 
Soap has been associated with 
the most exacting of toilet, 
laundry and household uses. 
Wherever « leaning tends to 
irritate or injure, making nec- 
essary a soap of extreme mild- 
ness and purity, it is natural 
to trust to lvory. 


[IVORY SOAP 





994% PURE 
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Absolutely Pure 
Made from Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM NC PHOSPHATE 


Health Isn’t 
Luck Alone 


It is management — largely proper 
food and drink. 


Coffee is harmful to many. 


A change to 


POSTUM 


is good management — clears the 
way for Nature to rebuild coffee- 
weakened nerves, head, heart, and 
stomach. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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ALENT ee 


=\i)  —_—— WET 


a P igh in calipes and absolute in alld a 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on a 


\. WALTER BAKER & C21” 


Estoblished 1780. DORCHESTER MASS; 


I j 


: Constant 

f Service and 

i Genuine Writing 
Qualities Buy & 


Wat an’s 


Fou A Pen | 


In many kinds 
For different minds 


At the Best Stores 


L. E. Waterman Company 


Manufacturers 


New York 











